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PREFATORY NOTE 

Reconstruction is the watchword of the lumr. 
Now of all *tiie problems of recoiistruction none it? 
more important and insistent than that of Education. 
National education, and all that it stands for, have 
gripped tha popular pnagination to-day as they never 
did before. And at a time wlien in England and in 
Scotland educational measures of the first import aiate 
have been placed upon the Statute Book, the a])pear- 
ance of this volume is singularly oppoilune. These 
measures not only j)rovide a starting point for further 
educational development. They* also enlarg(‘ the 
scope and alter the focus of the existing systems. 
It is accordingly fitting that a careful review of these 
systems sh(Mild be made available, in order that their 
weaknesses should be disclosed and remedied, and 
that th^ developments of the future should rest u])on 
a sound and secure foundation. That ideal of course 
conc*ems administration rather than legislation. 
While if interests, in the first place, the men and 
women who are engaged in the work of education 
in the various educational estalidishments of the 
country, it ca^ attain a full measure of success only 
in 80 far as it commands the sympathy and the 
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interest of the people as a whole. This is fully 
recognised in the recent legislation, which provides, 
with a view to action, various means fo^ the^discussion 
of educational questions, and for participation in.that 
discussion by representatives of all classes of the 
community. 

The Scottish Act is first and foremost a measure of 
educational devolution. The administrative system, 
which had proved unequal to the burden laid upon 
it, is reformed. Local authorities are set up for wide 
areas, possessed of large powers of initiative and of 
adaptation to local circumstances. They are to be 
elected by a method which renders possible the 
representation of every important section of educa- 
tional opinion. The legislative changes, embracing, as 
they do, an extension of the school age from fourteen 
to fifteen, and the institution of (*ompulsory education 
in continuation classes to the age of eighteen, mean, in 
effect, an extension of school influence for four years. 
Instruction in English, in technical subjects, and in 
physical exercises is provided for. Subjects bearing 
on sesthctic culture and on social life — including the 
duties j3f citizenship, of parenthood, and oi leisure 
hours — also find a place. Local advisory councils, 
composed of persons specially interested in education, 
and a general advisory council, one of whese functions 
will be to investigate debatable educational questions, • 
and to present a reasoned report of their conclusions 
for the consideration of the Depart|pent, are also 
important •features of the new system. The oivic 
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ideal is thus rendered possible of attainment. 'Fhe 
School and the University provide an educational 
ladder for the free ascent of the youtli of the country. 

In these circumstances it is probably superfluous 
to commend to the consideration of ail who are 
interested in Education, and particularly to those 
who may be called on to take part- in the j^reat work 
of educational reconstruction and development, this 
careful review of our existing educational sysUnu* 
from various standpoints. The object of llie book 
and its method of production are fully explained 
in the Preface. T^ie educational expedience and 
authority of the writers will, I am confident, secure 
for their views the weight to which they are justly 
entitled. 

ROBERT MUNRO. 


21th January 1919 . 
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This book is the rcalisalioo of an idea of old standifig, 
the production of a work on education toward which 
experts in i?acli braiu'li sliould make .se])arate ind(‘- 
pendent contributi(*n. I'kbication, whether as seienci* 
or as system, has ramified so widely and over- 
spread so manv adjacent domains that any adequate* 
survey of the whoh* field d(‘mands co-o])erative effort. 
Few, if anv, can speak witli authority on all depart- 
ments of tlie subject. The exact form of the joint 
product has been det(‘rmin(Ml by the facts of tlie 
situation. It is a book “ for the timess,” and is 
intended to^foeus and direct opinion. Wliile based 
on solid foundations oi theory, it has everywhere 
an outlpok toward national requirements arid the- 
solution of practical y)roblems. 

A*critical stage has been reached in the educational 
developnfigntiof the nation. We stand at the parting 
rof the ways. Half-a-century of public education has 
afforded valuable experh'nce. If happily it has 
witnessed progress, it has also revealed serious error 
ahd defect. Even had there been no ^war, new 
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measures would have been necessary, and a fresh 
advance was overdue. The War has quickened the 
pace, rendering imperative what might otherwise 
have remained in suspense, and at the same time 
making more evident the direction in which the hope 
of progress lies. Recent legislation has in part merely 
ratified opinions and satisfied demands a decade or 
more old ; but in part it has broken new ground, and 
embodies aims and possibilities that had previously 
hardly dawned upon us. The War has been our 
monitor. Its havoc has taught us lessons which can 
neither be ignored nor forgotten. 

Nor has the pr(\ssiire of the time been without its 
positive advantage's. It has done much to break 
down prejudices, to bring home tin* necessity for 
prompt and comprehensive measures of reform, and 
to promote a spirit of conciliation, concession, and 
co-operation. The? benefits of organisation and united 
action have been made manifest, the value of trained 
intelligence has been proved, and as a nation we seem 
to be at last reaching the conviction that education 
is an asset of which far too little has yet been fiiade. 

England and Scotland have been drawn ^together 
by brotherhood in arms, by devotion to common 
aims, and sacrifice in the common cause. Educa- 
tional legislation as embodied in the recuit two great 
Acts follows parallel lines and affords evidence ot 
approximation at •many points. It aims at securing 
in both countries something like “ equality of oppor- 
tunity,” at providing, at any rate, a minimum of 
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equipment for work, and of culture for leisure, and 
at protecting the young,, still in pupilage, from ex- 
ploitation, whether by parents or by employers on the 
look-ouj: for cheap labour. ^Either country has been 
•seeking to profit from the experience of the other, to 
mutual benefit. Principles and even details t hat a])ply 
to Scotland become, to an inereaseil extent, ap])lieable 
also to England A' muftimlis perhaps, but the 
mutanda tend to diminisli in number and in amount, 
and in some instances to a})proach the vanishing point. 
The circumstances, economic conditions, and national 
character, however, ditjer so greatly that a uniform 
system of education throughout tJie whole island 
would be the reverse of a bl(‘ssing. While England 
and Scotland approximate, and (‘ven at <‘ertain 
points coincide, either country will {ind should con- 
tinue to pursue its own iindhods, and dev(‘!op its 
system along its own lines. Only so can tlie require- 
ments of both be met, and only so will the one have 
anything to learn from the other. To this Preface 
a summary is* appended of the main ])rinci])lc8 of 
the Scottish Act, based for the most })art on its ex- 
position in,Parliament by the Secretary lor Scothind. 

Illustration of what has b(‘en said will be found 
in several of the following chapters, if not to some 
extent in aTl. *^1116 Scotch Universities, for example, 
aie distinctive in type, dilT(*rent in ordinances, 
curricula, and life from tjie English, oVl or new. Yet 
they are faced l:^y many of the same problems in 

studies and in administration, and the article on them 

6 
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(Chapter XII.) will afford a basis of comparative 
study from which the English educationist may hope 
to derive advantage. So is it with the position of 
the Classics (Chapter VII^), though much that is said 
in the article bears specially upon Scotlanc^. Teaching* 
as a profession again ((chapter XI.) has many analogies 
and parallels in the H^o countries. The other articles 
are of a still more general character, and in some 
instances are of almost as direct application to English 
as to Scotch schools. 

The book aims at being a unity, though of the 
(lifllciilty of accomplishing this aim m) one* can be 
more conscious than the Editor. A mere collection 
of independent essays, however valuable in itself, 
would scarcely have fulfilled the purpose in view, 
which is to present a series of related pictures of 
the chief departments of national education. While 
each contributor has had a perfectly free hand, a 
bond of common purpose runs through, and links 
up, the whole series. The Editor has acted as a sort 
of clearing liouse of ideas, and by memoranda, con- 
ference, and correspondence has endeavoured to 
distribute the topics of discussion, and* to delimit 
the scope of each, so that it should at once cover its 
own ground, and at the same time encroach as little 
as possible upon that of others. Some degree of 
overlapping is scarcely to be avoided, and is ffot 
wholly an evil. The confirmation which comes from 
two or more independent witnesses possesses a 
corroborative value and an interest of its own. With 
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his qualification, the message is intended to be in 
ts essentials unanimous. ^ H discrepancies remain, 
iS they well pnay Where so many writers, each with 
reedom.of expression, are concerned, it is to be 
loped that they are slight, and not of material 
mportance. After all, difference in details that are 
air matter of o})inion is not wholly to be dejnecated : 
Miucation has never claimed to l)e an “ exact S(‘ience.” 

The arrangement of the series almost speaks for 
itself. 'Flic op('ning chapter ])rescntH a review of the 
subject from tlie start ing-point, 1870-72, traces the 
chief lines of wioveincnt* and advance, and seeks to 
discover the present trend of things in various depart- 
ments of (‘(lucational ac'tivity. The more detailed 
studies naturally ))egin with the I’Jiysical side, which 
in the child’s life takes })recedence iji time and 
claim. 'Flic Interests of Girls follow. Moral, Social, 
and Religious aspects of school life* form a related 
group, while Classics, Science, and Technical Educa- 
tion may .also cojiveniently be placed together. 
Teaching and Local Administration, if only instru- 
mental, *are of first rate importance ; the latter is 
all the morp urgent as a new system is about tq be 
introduced into Scotland. The Universities form the 
apex of tlie pyramid. Th(‘ir future presents a problem 
of great cofnpfcxity, whose solution must vitally 
affect education all along the line ; so far as com'.erns 
higher education at any rate, with them lies the last 
word. 

The volume maKes no pretension to be exhtffistive. 
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In a work dealing with public education such an aim 
is nowadays hardly feasiblg. 

The writers are representative* of t^e University 
cities, the four great educational centres of Scotland. , 
Choice has been a matter of much difficulty, and the , 
one regret is that, of the many excellent educationists 
of these and other «centres, such a limited number 
could be invited to co-operate. The University of 
Glasgow has no direct representative. A very dis- 
tinguished member of it, whose assistance it was 
hoped to enlist, was obliged to decline the invitation 
on account of the pressure engrossing dirties. As 
the object of the book is to aid in the rebuilding of 
the national life and the redemption of the rising 
generations, our universal sentiment has been that 
it is “ war work ” in the fullest sense of the term. 

For the plan, distribution of topics, and arrange- 
ment, as well a& for the selection of contributors, the 
Editor is responsible ; for the views and opinions 
expressed in the various chapters the vsTiters are 
responsible. As already indicated, complete liberty 
has been accorded to all — with the possible exception 
of the Editor, who has been satisfied wi^ acting as 
“ Warden of the Marches.” 

Cordial thanks are due to the contributors, one 
and all, for their hearty and generous ?‘o-operation, 
which has rendered the Editor’s task, if not a sineciwe, 
at any rate a genuine pleasure. Not one has failed. 
The preoccupation and strain of w,ar work, indisposi- 
tion, atid positive illness have all been encountered 
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only in order to be overcome. We are under 
special obligation to thy Secretary for Scotland 
(The Right Honourable Robert Munro) for his 
ready and valued aid. As author of the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1918, he speaks with unrivalled 
authority, tfie seal of which he has set upon our 
joint labours. To Professor J. Arthur Thomson the 
volume owes much. His imprimatur to the scheme 
when first mooted imparted the initial impetus ; his 
constant advice and assistance during its ])rogress 
and fulfilment have been invaluable. Acknowledg- 
ment is also due to t he jpublishers and the printers ; 
to Messrs. Macmillan Po. for the generous spirit in 
which they have taken up the book, and to Messrs. 
R. & R. Clark for their accuracy and despabdi. 

Kai (I fia> KaX<i)*i Ka\ evOiKT(t)'i rti tovto kox 

rtUTOS' l)dt\0V tt dt tvrtKW'i Ka'i fltTpUOS, tovto d<l)LKTOl> 
flQl, • 

JOHN CLARKE. 


Oil) Aberdkfn, January i;U9 
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II 

The Education j(Scotland) Act, 1918 

The Education (Scotland) Act, 1918 * is a measure 
of firstrate importance. It is not without signi- 
ficance that “ the Education (Scotland) Acts, 1872 - 
1918 ,” stands as the designation of the educational 
legislation of the past half-century, of which the recent 
Act forms the latest (diapter. And if experience has 
taught one lesson more than anothei’ during this 
period, it is that the story is “ to be (‘ontinued.” 
Education knows no finality. Like life itself, of 
whicli it is the handmaiden, it is in a continual pi'o- 
cess of evolution. High liopes were founded on the 
advent of popular education in 1870 - 72 , some of 
which, but not* all, have been realised. We shall do 
well now to liope warily. That a great forward step 
has again been taken is unquestionable. How far 
exactly it will carry us no wise mait will venture to 
predict. But it may save disappointment, and at 
the same time help to direct effort to its goal, if 
we make plain to ourselves, as fully as is at the 
moment possible, what it means, so that we may, 
be prepared to amend and to snjopltment as the 
occasion arises. 

Education ‘is an essential factor of democracy. 
That is the keynote of the recent Acts. While it 
priiuOTily concerns the school and the# teacher, it can 
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attain its full measure of siucess only in so far as it 
commands the sympathy and the interest of the 
people as a whole,* A i^'ople eannot truly rule itself 
until it is educated. Education must become more 
and lAore a common ])osisessiou ot a free people ; 
practieall)* everything follows from that. 

In furtheranee of such ends, the Act aims at two 
cfdef objects. The lirst and less important is tlu‘ 
improvement -of administratiim. By some this may , 
be regarded as mere machinery, and yet. it is vital. 
The small administrativi* area, the unit of the givat 
majority of school boards, has in ])rocess of time 
become moie and mftn^ uns\iitable for its ])urpose. 
Education is one throughout all its grades. Its 
organisation must be organic tlironghout. It is only 
a large ar(‘a that can ellVct co-ordination among the 
various grades — primary, internaaliate, secondary, 
continuation, technical right up to tlie doors of the 
University, if not also within. The experienc.e of 
England since 1902 has shown conclusively what ad- 
vantages ma^’ accrue from unification of organisation 
and Mianagemeut tlironghout selfcontaiiied areas of 
sufhcient size, Scotland will now benefit from the 
applicatlbn of similar principles, ddie constitution of 
the education authority still differs in the two coun- 
tries, ami Scotland to a greater extent than in 
England education remains a separate local interest, or 
at least a semi-detached sphere olfaction. Its closei 
co-ordination with other l)ranches of the public, 
service, particiflarly public health and p(X)r law, i« 
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no doubt desirable. But for the present it has been 
resolved to create independent supreme education 
authorities for counties an& for'the five scheduled 
burghs. On them has been thrown the tull responsi- 
bility of working out schemes of educational re- 
organisation for their respective areas. A‘distinctive 
feature of these schemes is that they will include 
scales of salary for teachers employed by the author- 
ities ; and the hope may be entertained that by 
this means a solution will be found for a problem 
that has caused much unrest and dissatisfaction during 
recent years. The method of election of the author- 
ities by proportional representation gives a fair field 
to all interests. The new administrative system 
makes the people, the nation as a whole, respons- 
ible for the efiiciency and success of its educational 
system. 

By a further process of devolution through school 
management committees, every district and school will 
bo kept in touch with the main education authority. 
United aim and effort are thus rendered j)os8ible both 
in the area as a whole and throughout its severahparts. 
An important feature is the creation of advisory 
councils. lilach local authority will be assisted by a 
local advisory council, “ consisting of persons qualified 
to represent the views of bodies interested, in educa- 
tion ” ; and there will also be a general or national^ 
advisory council, for the most part representative, to 
advise the Scottish Education Department on current 
educational questions. By these m&ns Jdie central 
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and Icxial authorities will be brought into more 
intimate and fruitful co-operation, and a harmonious 
balance will be establisSied and maintained between 
the various parts of the ficcessarily complicated 
machinery. 

But it* is in the more strictly educational pro- 
visions that the core of the Act Jies. They aim at secur- 
ing additional opportunities and improved means of 
education. Their one object in fact is the better 
education of the people of Scotland. Their scope and 
import must not be overshadowed and obscured by 
the machinery by which tliey are to be carried out. 
The War has brought to light three significant facts ; 
(1) The general standard of education is lamentably 
deficient ; (2) the exploitation of (diild labour in tJie 
interests of parents or of employers has been a fruitful 
source of educational failure ; (3) the supply of fully 
educated men and women has been quite inadequate 
to the needs of the nation. 

The Act will in the first place prevent the leakage 
due to juvenile labour. It will see to it that the 
energies of children are not sapped by physh^al t oil, 
and thus impaired for what ought to be their main 
occupation at that stage of life. 

The more mandatory provisions for tlic other t wo 
objects may '^or convenience be grouped together, 
getter education and more education are an urgent 
necessity, national and democratic.* We require to 
mobilise the intellectual resources of the nation 
against tha arduous times that lie ahead, when 
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“ parts ” developed by education Will be of more 
and more account. Experience tends to show, has 
indeed shown, that brains, capacity, talent — what- 
ever name we prefer — are not the prerogative of any 
one class, but are diffusefl in an irre^lar and un- 
certain fashion through all classes, thoflgh unfor- 
tunately in many cas^s arrested, stunted, perverted 
through lack of training. All this store of potential 
capacity must be conserved for the iTation. Every 
source of energy must be tapped. In order to recover 
the concealed gold, the whole body of ore must be 
treated. Every child of every grade of sociel^ must 
have his chance. No one wil! henceforward be pre- 
cluded from the full advantages of education, until 
he (or she) has proved his inability to benefit by them. 
Equality of opportunity will become a reality, so far 
as legislation can make it so. No distinction between 
higher and lower ‘grade will be drawn artificially. It 
will be left to reveal itself automatically in process 
of treatment. Ureater variety of method will be 
rendered possible and will be adopted. Material 
refractory under one course of treatment may re- 
spond to a different method. For example, many 
pupifs, particularly boys, who appear to show no 
aptitude at all for school studies, the practical bearing 
of which they may fail to appreciate, npt infrequently 
develop ability in some special direction when they’ 
are released from school, thrown on their own re- 
sponsibility, and brought to concentrate attention on 
studies lelative to their employmenl. And there are 
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numerous other varieties of pupils for whom edu- 
cation at present does^far less than it might do. The 
future will endeavour to prevent this waste and 
faili^re, and to secure for each and all their chances 
in life. * 

Under the reformed national system the scliool 
age is extended from 14 to 15, and continuation edu- 
cation is made com])ul8ory during the three sub- 
sequent years. At one stroke four additional years 
of schooling are provided during the most critical 
and formative period of life. At the beginning of 
8ch(K)l life, too, the ^establishment of nursery schools, 
where required, will remove a serious handicap under 
wliich many children now suffer almost irreparable 
injury. 

The increased facilities of the intermediate aiid 
continuation stages will bring to light a large store 
of potential talent and energy, and will turn it to best 
advantage. The State must have “ some (jomfort 
from every pupil with talent of any kind. The annual 
output of 'the secondary schools, represented at 
present by some 2000 boys and girls, must be inde- 
finitely^ increased if the nation’s wants are to be 
adequately supplied. The professions can scarcely 
obtain sufficient recruits. Industry and commerce 
have crying wants to enable them to keep tluur j)lace, 
in the fierce competition and international rivalry of 
the future. More experts and* better experts are 
urgently nec(\ed in chemistry, engineering, shipping, 
banking, and all the pivotal occupations 'of our vast , 
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empire. Only on a broad solid foundation of general 
education, up to at least tb^ age of 15, can such 
specialisation be built; and this union qf breadth 
with depth is one of the main objects of th^ re- 
constructive programme, fhe specialised education 
itself will be begun in the continuation school, and 
will be carried forward^ as at present, by colleges 
and universities, and, if need be, by other institu- 
tions, all specially equipped and fully staffed for 
the purpose. 

The possibilities of extended education for the 
mass of boys and girls is not less^ important or utgent 
than the training of the specialist. Each member of 
the community contributes to the health and wealth 
of the State, each is a prospective citizen, each is 
a moral being whose life and destiny .are largely 
dependent upon education. The close bearing of the 
Representation of the People Act upon the Education 
Acts is here revealed. The latter' makes possible the 
fulfilment of the former, and at the same time renders 
the extended franchise a measure of b(3nefit rather 
than of danger. Its general effect is to bring the 
civic ideal into the foreground, and so to promote 
the attainment of that “ social efficiency ” which is a 
prime requisite and condition of sound democracy. 

The Act, for example, lays down as oBligatory 
subjects in all continuation classes : 

(a) Instruction in English language and literature, 
and other parts of a general education ; 
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(h) Special instruction relative to the employ- 
ments in which the pupils are engaged ; 

(c) Physical* exercises adapted to the age and 
physique of the pupils. 

Among other subjects that will naturally form a 
portion of the curriculum are those bearing on 
a 3 sthetic culture and social ^ife. The most serious 
consequences are involved in the employment of 
leisure, in the performance of the duties of parent- 
hood, in the exercise of the franchise. The provision 
of the resources of a healthy moral life and the pro- 
motion of good citizenship in these and other ways 
must be the great functions of continuation education 
as it affects the mass of the people. It is only in 
the later years of adolescence that instruction in 
subjects such as parenthood and citizenship becomes 
appropriate or intelligible. Those who have bene- 
fited most from continuation classes will be the most 
eager to pursue their studies independently after 18. 
History, •ecqpomics, sociology, languages offer wide 
additional fields of inquiry. They lie at the root, 
too, of economic practice and success. The age of 18 
does ndl witness the completion of the adolescent 
education of either sex, but by that time young men 
' and women ought to be prepared voluntarily to 
follow up the instruction they have received, whether 
* by themselves or in classes specially designed to meet 
their requirements. 

The administrative and the educational ^provisions 
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of the recent Act thus briefly adumbrated will be 
found in their working to reaj t one upon the other. 
They embody a scheme of education* of the people, 
for the people, administered by the people, directly 
or indirectly financed by the people. It must in the 
long run be such as the people make it, and as the 
people deserve. 


J. C. 
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JO:TfU)SPK(T AND OUTLOOK 

Thk })ast half century lias been a period of nionientouH 
change •and un]>re('C(l|;nted advance. Far-reacliing 
discoveries and their practical ajiplications in various 
fields have largely altered the material setting of 
our lives, and have, as Jjord B(‘acon8field declared, 
“affected social conditions and modes of life more 
profoundly than all the laws and codes of centuries.” 
Accompanying these changes, ])artly as cause, partly 
as consequence, there has been an equally remarkable 
advance in our social, political, and economic ideas. 
No formula expressing the prevailing tendencies of 
thought in the ’seventies will represent the ideas and 
ideals of to-day. The wheel has come round almost 
full circlcrtfrom individualism to collectivism „from 
competition to co-operation, and from the doctrine 
of laissez faire to that of State control. 

Amid tlfe fkix of these years it would be strange 
il^deed if education w'ere found to stand still. Elduca- 
tion is never independent and selt-containcd, any 
more than it is casual or fortuitous. It is always in 
large measure a reflex of the conditions in the wider 
1 B 
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world of national ideas, and derives its inspiration 
and energy from the great movements of the time. 
Education folIo\y8, it does not lead, national opinion, 
and too often it follows afar off, for, like*religion, it is 
essentially conservative in its outlook, and r&ponds 
but slowly to changing heeds. A catacl}^m like the 
recent War, however, shakes tradition and prejudice 
in their strongholds, *and education in the coming 
years will undoubtedly be more sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the spirit of the times than ever before. 

Progress in education during the past half century 
does not “ leap to the eye,” as it does in more 
material spheres, but it is pone the less i^al and 
momentous. From time to time fits of depression seize 
the national mind when regard is had to certain 
aspects in our public life--the love of pleasure, the 
craving for excitement, the passion for wealth, the 
poverty of ideals, the irreverence and indiscipline 
of so many classes. It is necessary, however, to 
maintain a proper perspective and proportion in this 
matter. We must not demand more from school 
education than can justly be expected of it, having 
in view its incompleteness, its early termination, and 
its still tentative methods. It is necessary to take 
long (Views and whole views, and not nustake the 
temporary and transient for the constant and 
permanent. We must not confuse the retreating 
wave with the advancing tide. When disa'ppointraent 
with edutational residts again lays hold of us, let us 
lift our eyes to the example set by the youth of the 
nation in these testing days. Their intelligence and 
resourcen have been equalled onlv tv ffipir Hoyotion 
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and self-sacrifice. Education, defective, incomplete, 
truncated though it be^ has gone far to save the 
nation. 

Progress has been defined as the rise in the quality 
and quantity of work in any department of affairs. 
In both respects education can show a marvellous 
record. The school population has more than 
doubled. The number receiving higher education 
has increased tenfold. Illiteracy has disappeared. 
To-day education concerns itself with the whole life 
of the child, mental, moral, physical. It has ceavsed 
to be fragmentary, and has become organic. The 
school fs no longer an, isolated unit, divorced from 
the national life. It has become merged in the great 
communal current in which are united all the 
forces and agencies making for social amelioration 
and national progress. 

A full record of the steps by which this has been 
acliieved is impossible within the. compass of this 
review. All that can be done is to traite in broad 
outline the main features of the movement. 


Legislation 

The Report of the Royal (Commission on Eduoation 
in Scotland, presided over by the Duke of Argyll, 
which was issued in 1867, forms a suitable starting- 
point for ofir survey, as it presents a vivid 
aaid detailed picture of the educational conditions of 
the whole country at that time, from this we see 
that Scotland had been in possession of a national 
system of education for nearly two hundred years. 
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By the Statute of 169G every parishVas required to 
erect and maintain a school for the children in its 
area, and to provide a salary for ^he schbolmaster. 
This Act was but a belated instalment of*John Knox’s 
great conception of a miiional system of education 
as set forth in the First Book of Discipline, 1561. 
Owing to the rapacity and greed of the nobles that 
scheme had remained* only “ a devout imagination,” 
but it was treasured as an inspiring ideal by his 
countrymen, and in these later days it has come to 
something like complete realisation. 

From time to time strenuous efforts were made 
by the national Church to iiicrease the nufnber of 
schools, and other denominations were no less mindful 
of the claims of education. After the Disruption in 
1843, the Free Church alone erected more than 600 
new schools. The total school roll in 1867 was given 
as 431,000 or 1 in 6-5 of the population, as against 1 
in 6 ‘2 in Germany, where education was compulsory. 

The (brnmissioners reported that the parish school 
system, even with tJic lielp of denominational and 
private schools, entirely failed to meet the educational 
needs of the people, more especially in the large 
towns and in the Highlands and Isles. In regard 
to th/i quality of the instruction and the iiitainments 
of the pupils the report was much more favourable. 
This need occasion no surprise when we recall that 
Horace Mann, when on a tour of inspection through 
Europe at an earlier date, declared, “ In the thorough- 
ness with wliich'" they teach the intellectual part of 
education the Scottish teachers furnish a model 
worthy pf being copied by the worlS.’' 
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The Commissioners, in advocating the establish- 
ment of a real national ^^•stem, pointed out that the 
main features of aucli a system would not meet with 
any opposition in Scotland. Assestinents for school 
purposes, tlie operation of ti conscience clause, com- 
pulsory srlrt)oI attendance, were already operative in 
some measure in the existing system. Even the new 
idea of popular control was not alien to Scottish 
wayg of thought, as government by and through the 
people was the basis of the whole ecclesiastical 
structure of the country. 

The Education Act of 1872 gave effect to the 
recommendations of tin? ( ommission, but iinliappily 
several objectionable featun‘s, such as the cumulative 
vote, were introduced into the Scottish measure from 
the English Education Act of 1870. In several of its 
provisions, liowever, the 1872 Act differed widely from 
that of 1870, It was an ‘‘ Education Act,” not an 
“ Elementary Educaticm Act,” as* was the latter. 
Its object was to provide education for ” the whole 
people of Scotland,” and not merely for the labouring 
classes, as wa.s^implie<l in tlie English measure. The 
Scottish Act containe<l no re.strictions in regard to 
the amount of the fees, tlie age of the pupils, and 
the nature* and extent of the education to bo given 
in the sghool. Some of these limitations were eventu- 
ally imposed on the Scottish system by })roviRionK 
in the (^odc, bfit they formed no part of the original 
Wll. From the outset a ('ockerton judgment was 
an impossibility in Scotland. Since 1872 repeated 
efforts have been made, some of them successful, to 
remedy the more glaring defects in the origmal Act. 
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They have mainly been directed to strengthen and 
simplify the machinery for enforcing compulsory 
• attendance, to raise the school age, and to restrict 
the employment of children of school age. 

The Education Act of 1908 represented a more 
ambitious effort to enlarge the scope of thte 1872 Act. 
For the first time the legislature, in framing the 
provisions of the new Bill, recognised the essential 
unity of all the educational forces, and had regard to 
tlie whole well-being of the child, mental, moral, and 
physical. The medical examination and treatment 
of school children and the provision of meals for 
necessitous pupils were brought within the province 
of the local education authorities. It is too early 
yet to estimate the full effect of these provisions, 
but already medical examination has revealed an 
appalling amount of preventable suffering, and has 
made it abundantly clear that one of the most in- 
sistent of our national problems is the improvement 
of the physical condition of the people. 

The 1908 Act also conferred on school boards 
increased power in regard to enforcing attendance at 
continuation classes. But the inherent weakness of 
these bodies, save in a few of the large cities, has 
rendered them incapable of exercising any^powers for 
which there was no legislative compulsion. 


Administration 

The administration of these legislative measuies 
was entrusted to two bodies, the Scotch Education 
Department and school boards. It was clearly the 
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intention of Parliament that the latter should be 
active and elHcient partners in the direction of 
national education. Tte Education Department 
itself, when taking over in 1878 the powers of the 
temporary Board of Education, declared that upon 
‘school boaids lay the responsibility for administering 
education in their respective districts, and that in 
discharging these duties and responsibilities the De- 
partment wished to interfere as little as possible. 
Almost from the outset, however, these local bodies, 
save in the larger towns, were overweighted with 
their duties. They had neither the initiative nor the 
knowledge to direct ^educational policy ; and, to 
prevent the total paralysis of educational clTort, the 
Department had more and mor(‘ to take matt<;‘rs into 
its own hands. 

In stating the case tlius against school boards 
there is no intention of belittling the services they 
have actually rendered. They represented probably 
a necessary and inevitable stage on the path of 
progress, and the main ground of complaint against 
them is that they have long outlived their original 
usefulness. The first school boards indeed did 
notable service. They attracted to themselves some 
of the ablest and most enlightened citizens, and^these 
addressed themselves to their task with such energy 
and enthusiasm that, within the short space of five 
years, the licoimimodation was increased by 282,000 
^hool places and the attendance by 227,000. It 
would be ungenerous not to reco^ise the devoted 
and unselfish labours of individual members of school 
boards great and small. Some of these gave un- 
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grudging, enlightened, and sympathetic service over 
a long period of years without any recognition from 
the State or tangible appreciation from the com- 
munity. The system also produced another kind of 
memlber, of whom the less said the better. 

The Scotch Education Department, thrust into 
prominence through the breakdown of the school 
board system, has long been the target for ill-informed 
and ungenerous criticism. If it has been compelled 
to establish a form of despotism, it can claim that 
circumstances left it little choice. In any case the 
despotism has been a benevolent one, and has been 
direc^ted to serve the highest interests of the hation. 

Tlie origin of the Department goes back to 1839, 
but for our purposes it may be regarded as beginning 
in 1872. In that year a separate Committee of the 
Privy Council was set up to administer Scottish Educa- 
tion, but the Lord President and the Vice-President 
of the Council acted as the responsible chiefs of both , 
the English and the Scotch Committees, and the same 
permanent official, Sir Francis Sandford, was secretary 
to both bodies. The English connection thus estab- 
lished lasted till 1885, when the Scotc^i Department 
was made independent, and Mr. (now Sir) Henry CVaik 
became permanent secretary. There can hz no doubt 
that this period of tutelage to England resulted in 
grave educational loss to Scotland. In 1872 England 
was at least a generation behind S^:otland in its 
educational ideals and practice. Yet it was English 
ideals, English standards, English classifications that 
ruled in Scotland for more than a decade. This 
criticisnjo may without offence be made now in view 
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of the fact that England has made up the leeway 
and in certain fields has even gone ahead of Scotland. 

With the advent of an independent Education 
Department, Scottish education once more resumed 
its onward course. Ediicational policy became 
vitalised through the stimulus of a clearly defined 
aim. That aim was the education of the whole being, 
mental, moral, and physical, by means of a <‘(nnplete 
and w^ell - articulated system of national schools, 
staffed by an adequate and highly trained body of 
teachers. 

For the consideralile measure of success that has 
already*been attained, ^^reat credit must be given to 
the successive heads of the Department, It has been 
said that one of the chief le.ssons to be derived from 
our experience in the War is the triumph of indi- 
viduality, of the trained directive inti'lligence of a 
strong personality, over system and machinery. Our 
experience in education certainly . bears out that 
view'. 

The constitution of the Education Departanent is 
not by itself cme w'ell calculated to secure favourable 
results. It is out of touch wdth the springs of national 
life, without knowledge of the needs of special 
localities, •»and without parliamentary controU save 
in name. But the two successive chiefs of the 
Department, Sir Henry (Vaik and Sir John Struthers,' 
have wrougTit fhis refractory element to their will and 
done great things for the national advancement. At 
the same time this v^ery masterfulness is a source of 
danger in the l^ng run to the system they have 
created. The Department tends to become a sort 
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of educational Providence controlling and directing 
everything down to the minutest detail. The Scottish 
system of education, excellent though it be, is lacking 
in initiative, in experiment, in spontaneity. It has 
grown so used to gove^*nment that it no' longer 
sufficiently uses or even values such freedom as it 
possesses. The present heads seem to be fully alive 
to this danger, and In the recent Act provision is 
made for a great scheme of devolution granting to 
the new authorities powers greater than those of 
their predecessors, powers which indeed the latter 
would have been unable to wield. The creation of a 
strong national council of Ic^ucation will givt3 to the 
Department the support that comes from contact 
with national sentiment and the living interest of the 
people. With these auxiliaries, the Education De- 
partment, no longer “ Scotch ” but “ Scottish,” may 
well look forward to new and still greater triumphs 
in the field of national education. 

Secondary Education 

A distinguished foreigner declared some years ago 
that the education system of Scotland was the most 
paradoxical in the world, “In that country second- 
ary schools are primary, and primary schools are 
4 secondary.” We must accept the truth, though not 
necessarily the censure, implied in the* statement. 
The explanation is to be found in the historical 
development of these schools. The scheme of educa- 
tion projected by Knox made provision for a carefully 
graded system of schools, each witli its own clearly 
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defined curriculum and aims. That system, we have 
seen, failed to materialise owing to the cupidity of 
the nobles, who, seized the revenues intended for 
education, the poverty of the country did not allow 
of this graded system beingcarried out at the people’s 
charges, artd so a compromise was sought whereby 
the benefits of education should be made as wide* 
spread as possible at a minimum cost. For this 
purpose the parish scliools, wliich in the original 
scheme were purely elementary, were encouraged to 
provide at least the elements of a secondary education. 
So well did these schools play their part as centres 
for hitler education ^hat the Argyll Commission 
reported in 1867 that over 50 per cent of the students 
attending the four Scottish Cniversities came direct 
from parish schools. 

The burgh or grammar schools, which were the 
true secondary schools, owing to the competition 
in their proper domain of the jiaxish schools, were 
compelled to ojien their doors to primary pupils who 
were prepared to pay increased fees for the privilege. 
It is in this way that bot h types of schools became 
universal education jiroviders, and gave to Scotland 
an education system far removed from the highly 
specialised character of ('ontinental schools^ The 
general effect of this policy was to depress secondary 
education in the higher reaches, but greatly to raise 
the level for tlie whole country. Through it, indeed, 
Scotland possessed for more than two hundred years 
the most democratic education system in the world, 
and to a considerable extent in con.sequence of this 
it has enjoyed an influence and importance in the 
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world altogether out of proportion to its size and 
population. ^ 

The tradition thus established persisted long after 
the need for it had passed away. Tlie Education 
Act of 1872, in transferring the burgh schools to the 
school boards, urged that they should bfe restricted 
to purely secondary work, but the recommendation 
passed unheeded. The burgh schools, until recently 
known as higher class schools, still continued to 
maintain a primary department, while the best of the 
ordinary public schools, the successors of the parish 
schools, continued to offer a full course of secondary 
education. 

The history of the burgli or higher class schools 
was for many years after 1872 a soi^ewhat chequered 
one. They were unable to share in the local rates 
or to draw upon imperial gi-ants, and were entirely 
dependent upon their fees and scanty endowments. 
An Act was passed in 1878 giving to school boards 
the power to utilise the rates for the purpose of 
“ maintaining the higher school buildings and pro- 
viding ellicient education in them.” Unhappily the 
legal advisers of the Department held that the cost 
of teachers’ salaries was not a proper charge under 
this head, and so the Act brought no real relief in 
tile quarter where it was most required. 

The renaissance of secondary education, like that 
of elementary education, begins with the creation of 
a separate Education Department for Scotland i» 
1885, but in the* former case there was a long and 
anxious twilight before the full dawq. The inspectors 
appointetl by^the Department in 1886 to investigate 
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the conditions in higher class scliools presented a some- 
what depressing report. The staffs were found to he 
inadequate and upderpaid, the curricula far behind 
the times, and the methods antiquated and ineffective. 

• The Department, sympathatic, considerate, eager to 
help, was ^t unable to provide the only assistance 
that would avail money. That, too, cam(‘ in time ; 
in 1892 and 1898 funds specially designed for these 
schools were made available. In 1899 the ailministra- 
tion of science and art grants was transferred from 
South Kensington to the Education Departriient, and 
the money thus placed at its disjiosal (Uiabled the latter 
to institute and complete a carefully articulated 
system of schools, and to substitute in them a real 
organic curriculum for the atomised courses that had 
hitherto prevailed. A full course of secondary (‘d luxa- 
tion was regarded as covering a period of live or six 
years, and divided into two stages. One, known as 
the intermediate course, occupied the first three 
years, during which pupils followed a ])ractic|illy 
uniform course consisting of English, a foreign 
language, mathematics, science, and drawing. A 
second foreign language might be added, but the 
Department rather frowned upon this extension of 
the course. Beyond the intermediate stagOi the 
pupils pursued for two or three years a course, known 
• as the post-intermediate, in which the principles of 
specialisation aftd electives received ample recognition. 

• It will readily be granted that one of the; most 
important factors in the advance that has character- 
ised the methods and results in secondary schools has 
been the institution of the system of Iq^iving c^rtifi- 
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cates. Introduced into the higher class schools in 
1888, it was soon extended Jo all public schools doing 
higher work . If space permitted, it would be interest- 
ing to trace the history of its development and the 
modifications in its character and conditions that have 
resulted from the growing enlightenmerft of educa- 
tional opinion. Strictures might also require to be 
passed upon certain of its existing features. At the 
outset the system differed fundamentally from the 
German conception of leaving certificates. Certifi- 
cates were awarded on the results of a purely external 
examination, although an endeavour was made, but 
not very successfully, to keap in touch with school 
programmes by means of visits of inspection. These 
certificates were granted, not for success in specified 
groups of subjects, nor for the satisfactory completion 
of an approved school course, but for passes in the 
separate subjects of higher instruction. In this way 
pupils could boast of being in possession of four, five, 
an4 six leaving certificates. All this has now been 
changed, and a single certificate marks the successful 
close of the intermediate and post-intermediate stage 
respectively. 


The Educational Ideal 
Primary Stage 

The legislative aims and the * admmistrative 
machinery of the period having been thus briefiy 
outlined, it is now time to consider the changing 
educational ideals, as these are reflected in the Codes 
and Minute^of the Department and in the curriculum 
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of the schools. As might be expected during a time 
of transition like the last ]ialf century, ideals are seen 
to undergo profound modification. In them the 
influence of ne\\ tendencies in our social, political, and 
'economic outlook may clearly be traced. While it is 
necessary Aid inevitable that the school should 
respond to national sentiment, it should not be made 
to reflect every im])ression which the fashion or mood 
of the moment throws up. Evidence is not wanting 
that those responsible for our educational policy have 
at times failed to distinguish between temporary and 
sectional phases of opinion on the one hand, and 
permaneht and natiomd movements on the other. 
Here, however, it is only fair to recognise that the 
Education Department, apart from the graye mistakes 
of the early years, has pursued a singularly enlightened 
policy and, without much assistance from the legis- 
lature, has kept in the van of educational progress. 

It is fortunately unm‘ce8sary to trace all the 
changes in our educational aims during tlie period 
under review ; omitting unessentials, these will be 
found to group themselves in three well-defined 
periods : 

1. The period of Decline . . 1872-1886 

2. The period of Revival . . 1885-1859 

3. The period of Consolidation 1899-1918 

1. During this period the educational ideal reflects 
th^ material huckstering spirit of the times. Educa- 
tion was regarded as a matter of buying and selling, 
and knowledge as a commodity ^ be parcelled out 
like groceries. The true aims of instruction were 
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forgotten, and the formative value of education was 
sacrificed to the informative. The three R’s formed 
the staple of instruction, and every snippet of addi- 
tional knowledge in the shape of Spedfic Subjects ” 
was paid for at so much a head. Ossa was piled upon 
Pelion in the vain hope of reaching the# educational 
Olympus. There was no attempt at correlation of 
subjects, and the idea of the synthesis of knowledge 
had yet to arise. That was the period of “ payment 
by results ” and individual examination, surely the 
most extraordinary method of educating a nation ever 
devised. The system was founded on the radically 
false hypothesis that childr^ are of equal capacity, 
that they are placed in equally favourable environ- 
ment, and j^liat they develop at equal rates. Teachers 
were compelled through grant-earning pressure to 
build upon these false premises, and in the “ result ” 
the mental and moral outlook of a whole generation 
was warped and twisted. Teachers who served 
through these painful days look back with shame and 
confusion of face upon the cruel pressure and driving 
to which children were subjected. 

2. The Code of 1886, the first fruits of the recon- 
stituted Education Department, marks the advent of 
a new and better educational ideal. , Individual 
examination, with “ payment by results,” was 
abolished in the lower standards, and in 1890 the 
reform was completed by being extended to all 
divisions of the elementary school. At the sajne 
time the curriculum was enriched by the introduc- 
tion of class sullPcts, like English, geography, and 
history. The result of these reforms was soon 
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apparent in an improved tone and a brighter outlook 
in the schools. The evils^howcver, that bad systems 
create live long ^^ftcr them, and echoes of tliis 
particular one still resound in some of our classrooms. 

3. Between 1899 and 19t)4 the (’ode underwent 
radical tran^ormation, and the general lines of policy 
there outlined have continued down to the present 
day. Sir Henry Craik in a circular letter to school 
managers gave exj)ression to the new educational 
ideal in terms which are reminiscent alike of the tine 
spirit of the Renaissance and of the opuhmt mind of 
Hreece. “ School work should aim at producing the 
useful cifizen, imbued ^Wth a sense of reaponsi])ility 
and of obligatioii towards the society in which he 
lives, it should render him -so far as the school can 
do so -fit in body and ah‘rt in mind, and should 
prepare him for the rational enjoyment of his 
leisure.” 

It cannot be said that the concrete proposals for 
givmg effect to these aims .showed the same clear 
vision, but they at least marked a great advance on 
previous practice. The annual examination which 
tended to fetter free teaching and free classification 
was abolished. Nature study, drawing, jjiusic, were 
given a prominent place in the curnculum. •i'he 
whole gamut of specific; subjects was swept away. 
In their place was set up an organically connected 
curriculum, in vfhich essential subjects like reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were reinforced by a wide 
range of auxiliary subjects calcukted to promote 
intelligence, observation, and selBxpression. Pro- 
vision had also to be made in the plan anch time- 

c 
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table of study for training in manual and recreative 
exercises, and in morals an^ manners. 

The raising of the school ^ge to 14 by the 
1901 Act compelled the DepaHment to readjust 
the school course in (wder to utilise to the best* 
advantage the new year of school lift. For this 
purpose a certain element of gradation was intro- 
duced into the whole school system. The common 
foundation was the primary school, terminating for 
the average pupil about tlic age of 12. The successful 
completion of this stage was tested by means of a 
qualifying examination implying a knowledge of 
fundamentals sullicient to •justify promotion to a 
higher stage. A pupil on passing this examination 
was free to go on to secondary education in a higher 
grade or higher class school, or to enter upon what 
is termed the Supplementary Course of the primary 
school. The object in the latter course is to revise 
and (jonsolidate past knowledge, and at the same 
time to give a certain amount of specialised instruc- 
tion in subjects likely to have a direct bearing on 
the life-work of the pupil. 

Educational ly, these courses have not proved* a 
success, except in the larger towns where the work 
has® been centralised. They represeirt, if not a 
surrender, at least a concession, to the depiand for 
vocational education. The Department expressly 
disclaims any such intention, but ‘it is difficult to 
accept this point of view. The raising of the school 
age provided fot in the new Education Act will 
afford an oppor^ity for revisii^ the whole course 
of instruction at this stage, and of banishing from it 
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all appearance of dircn t training for a career. The 
proper time for that is Jbctween 15 and 18 years. 
Till then the aim /should be to lay broad and deep 
the basis of generated ucation. 


Intentiediate Stage 

It will readily be granted that the intermediate 
curriculum, which provides instruction in English, 
mathematics, science, drawing, and At least one 
language other than English, is framed on 80un<l 
educational lines. It maintains a nice balance 
between formal and utility subjects, and is calculated 
to suit the aptitudes and needs of many types of 
pupils. As a directive syllabus it is admirable, but 
as a compulsory course to be followed by all pupils 
it must stand condemned. It allows no scope for 
experiment, and it is only by experiment that true 
progress can be made. Alternative cjirri(!ula allowing 
of differentiation between r’r)urse8 taken by boys and 
girls are urgently needed. The importance for girls 
of the study of hygicuu* and the domestic arts is so 
evident that a place sliould be found for them in the 
ititermediate curriculum. It is questionable whether 
the time spent at present on pure mathematics gives 
in most^ cases any adequate educational return, and 
girls taking up domestic subjects might with profit 
have their mat^p^matical studies limited to arithmetic. 

• The science syllabus requires remodelling on the 
lines suggested by the recent Committee on Science 
teaching in schools (Cd. 9011). l9o much time is at 
present spent on measuring and weighing, valuable as 
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tiese are in tbeir place, and there is a serious loss 
of time through failure ip make any use of the 
demonstration method of teaching, Efforts should be 
made at some stage of the coursfe to open up to the ^ 
pupils vistas of the vast^eld of science, and to bring 
them into toucli with the inspiring story bf the heroes 
of science, and of the methods of their discoveries. 


Post-Intermediate Stage 

‘ In the post-intermediate stage — 15 to 18 years 
of age— the principles of specialisation and electives 
find ample recognition. It us true that one course, 
known as the “ normal course," has been laid 
down by the Department as the one most likely 
to afford a liberal and well-balanced education. But 
it is optional, not compulsory, and in practice has 
been found sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of 
the great majority of pupils. This course comprises 
the advanced study of English, a foreign language, 
mathematics or science, and one other subject. But 
in addition, provision has been made for giving 
approval to any course based on sound educational 
principles, and making appeal to definite groups of 
pupils. Full advantage is taken of this concession 
to frame courses specially adapted for pupil^ prepar- 
ing for the professions and for various forms of ‘ 
industrial life. But little, if any, ^jrganised effort 
has yet been made to draw up curricula designed* to 
prepare pupils for a commercial career. The responsi- 
bility for this can hardly be sajd to lie with the 
Education Department, local education authorities, 
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or teachers. They have made repeated efForts to 
secure the interest and co-operation of business men 
in the improvement of commercial education, but 
so far to little purpose. 

The fact is that the great majority of business 
men look ^fith profound distrust on all forms of 
commercial education that have not been acquired 
in coimting- house or warehouse! They believe that 
native shrewdness combined with practical experience 
will serve to maintain us in the race of the nations, 
as they like to believe it has done in the past. They 
do not realise the scientific, co-ordinated, and co- 
operative assaults that aje being made on our markets 
by foreign rivals, nor the extent and thoroughness of 
the educational equipment of these competitors. As 
a nation we are still obsessed by a deep-rooted insular 
contempt for the foreigner and all his ways. There 
is fortunately clear evidence that the nation’s trying 
experience during the past four y«ars lias shaken 
the confidence of many l)U8inesH men in their old 
methods, and the time is opportune for a renewed 
effort by educatjon authorities to get into touch with 
the commercial cf)mm unity in order to bring business 
education into line with industrial and professional 
training. 


fTiyi Trend in Education 

•In the study of present-day tendencies will be 
found the surest guide to the course of future develop- 
ments. * It is true, especially at times of crisis like 
the present, when new and incalculable fortes are 
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coming into being, that catastrophic influences may 
emerge that will sweep pide existing tendencies 
and give a wholly new direction to education as to 
other national movements. AVhile these considera- 
tions may well give pause to over-confident specula-' 
tion, there is historic support for th^ view that 
characteristics once fairly established tend to persist 
through all changes of time and circumstance. 


State Control 

The dominant note in the whole national life of 
the period is that of state control. The function of 
the state was for centuries regarded as being limited 
to purposes of defence and the administration of 
justice. The growing complexities of modern life 
have compelled state interference in an ever-widen- 
ing circle of activities. In particular the rise of 
democracy made it necessary for the State to inter- 
vene in order to ensure that the mass of the people 
were educated to an extent sufiicient to enable 
them to exercise the franchise with some degree of 
knowledge and intelligence. The first steps in this 
direction were hesitating and tentative, and had 
regaffd solely to the merest elements of* knowledge. 
But control tends to grow by its omi momentum, 
and so province after province has come under state 
review. Thus the State has extended its influence 
over the whole secondary school system. Central 
institutions, like the technical colleges, and the 
schools of art and domestic scienc9, are now directed 
and controlled almost entirely by the State. The 
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universities still preserve their autonomy, but perliaps, 
as the late Professor Laurie feannl, theirs is the fate 
reserved by Polyphemus* for Odysseus, to be eaten 
last. In recent \Vars, two new forces have arisen 
tending to (piicken the national conscience to the 
need for a s^ill greater measure of state control. 

In the first place the decline in our leading in- 
dustries and the advance in those of «>ur trade rivals 
touched the nation on jts most sensitive side, its 
material prosperity. Commissions and committees 
were appointed to inv(‘stigate the situation, and all 
reported that our failure was due to deficiencies in 
our national education, and to the lack of organised 
effort and systematic methods in our commerce and 
imlustry. Tlie new Kducatitm Acts for Kngland and 
Scotland, with their provision for an extension of the 
compulsory age for day school attendance, and of 
compulsion for part-time education up to the ago of 
18, may be regarded as the State's acknowledg- 
ment of the validity of the charges brought against 
the existing system. 

In the second place there is evident everywhere 
a growing sensftiveness to our social obligations. We 
are recognising more and more that we are members 
one of another, that we cannot live to ourselves alone, 
and that the State exists, or should exist, to make 
life richer, fuller, better for all its members. The 
intrrxluctioft medieal inspection and treatment, 
the feeding and clothing of necessittjus children, the 
restrictions of the hours of labour fomll young people, 
are all concessions to this new spirit of social solidarity. 

It is interesting to note that side by side with 
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the movement for increased state control there has 
grown up another demanding a greater measure of 
freedom in the schools— freedom for the teacher to 
teach, and freedom for the pupil to realise his own 
potentialities, and to express his own individuality. ‘ 
With the movement as thus described there is mucE 
sympathy among all true friends of education, and 
it should be one of the problems of the immediate 
future to arrive at a reasonable compromise between 
the conflicting claims of authority and liberty. With 
the extreme partisans of this movement, however, 
no compromise is possible. They declare that all 
authority must be abolished, because authority is 
the negation of liberty. They would banish all forms 
of compulsion from education, and they demand for 
the (^hild absolute freedom to develop on all the 
planes of his being without let or hindrance from any 
one. This form of pedagogic Bolshevism has not 
many supporterfi, but, such as they are, they are 
sincere, fanatic, single-minded, and therefore to be 
reckoned with. In addition they reflect a current 
phase of political thought, and a current practice in 
industrial combination. 


The New Humanism 

The increasing sensitiveness to our social obhga- 
tions and social relations, to which*, reference has 
already been made, finds further expression in tlje 
growth of what* for lack of a more suitable term, 
may be called humauitarianism in education. This 
is manifested mainly in two directions— the increasing 
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attention bestowed upon the education of children 
mentally and physically defective, and the milder 
and healthier character of school discipline. 

The necessity of dealing on a systematic basis 
• with all abnormal children A^’as first recognised in the 
Education Act of 1908. Local authorities were made 
responsible for their education and for their oversight 
and training uj) to an age wheit they should be able 
to earn their own living. This work was entered 
upon with great earnestness, and no part of the duties 
of school boards has been carried out with more 
efHciency and thoroughness. 

As regards school (b^cipline, it is not^ too much 
to say that .something like a revolution has been 
elTccted in its methods during the ])eriod under review. 
The traditional ho.stility between teachers and pupils 
lias largely disappeared. To-day, for the mo.st part, 
mutual conlidence and trust have taken its place. 
Corpoi al punishment has not yet entij'ely disappeared, 
but its exerci.se is regarded, like war, a.s a failure in 
diplomacy, and it is to be emjdoyed only as a last 
re.sort. Pupils, at least the younger pupils, can hardly 
be kept away from school. Terror and fear have gone 
out at one .school door, and love and trust have come 
in at the other. After all, the idea of love rcifpiing 
and riding in school is no new thing. It was the 
basis of all Pestalozzi’s theory, and an all-pervading 
atmosphere of ^iflection surrounded him, his pupils, 
ai\^l his work. 

There is general agreement that tfie aim of school 
discipline should be to secure the conditions necessary 
for carrying ou efficiently the work of instsuction, 
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and to exercise the pupils in habits of ^self-control and 
self-direction. For this purpose they must have 
opportunity for “ the practice of choice.” They must 
not be continually under authority, but should be 
entrusted with some meaijure of self -direction and self- . 
government in order to develop a sense of r«8ponsibility 
and of obligation. Many experiments of this kind are 
at present proceedingin America. Some of these have 
passed the experimental stage and prove that, given 
the right type of teachers, it is possible to conduct 
schools elRciently on the principle of self-government. 
Mr. Homer Lane in England has achieved remarkable 
success in the same direction while dealing with the 
most refractory and unpromising material. 

In Scotland this movement has made but little 
progress. This may be due to our traditional con- 
servatism, or to our proverbial “ canniness ” which 
makes us seek out the golden mean. Or it may be 
that the Scottish child is slow in his r^te of develop- 
ment and possessed of less than average initiative in 
the early stages. Scottish teachers are not unim- 
pressed by these experiments in self-government, but 
they shrink from placing on pupilsf responsibilities 
beyond what seems suited to their years, burdens 
greajer than they should be called upyn to bear. 
They are therefore rather seeking to evt)lve a 
practice of school discipline which, while upholding . 
authority, will mitigate its exercise b^ Various forms 
of devolution. This feature is specially characteristic 
of secondary schools, in which since the introduction 
of school games the character of the discipline has * 
radically changed for the better. * This is a debt, a 
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great one, that we owe to the English public school 
system. That system has come in for much criticism 
and censure, but on the disciplinary side at least it 
has many lessons {o teach the world. Even primary 
schools have much to leayi from it. es}>ecially in 
regard to the introduction of games and the (‘ultiva- 
tion of a corporate s})irit. 


The Course of Study 

On no subject is educational o])inion more divided 
than on the nature of the course of study. \’ital 
questions like the vali|(‘ of general and of specilic 
education, of formal and of utility training, of practical 
and of theoretical instruction are still in dis])ute, and 
until they are settled, all forecasts as to the curriculum 
of the future are illusory. There are, however, 
certain points on which o])inion is consolidating, and 
these may now be noted. 

The enrichment that has marked the curriculum 
in recent years has inevitably led to a certain measure 
of over-pressure and cramming. For this it is diflicult 
to find relief l)y cutting out any of the established 
subjects as they are admittedly all highly desirable, 
if not altogether itidispensable. It is probablq that 
a way out will eventually be found by synihimny 
and simplifyiny the curriculum. 

By syn^etising the <’()ur8c of study is meant 
having greater regard to the organic uruty of all the 
subjects of knowledge, and utili.sing m our instruction 
their resemblances and relations to a mucli greater 
extent than we do at present. The Education 
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Department preaches this doctrine in its Codes and 
Memoranda, but inspectors and teachers pay too 
little heed to it in their practice. 

By simplification is meant the rejection from the 
subject matter of all material that is merely traditional 
and non-essential. Education constantly tends to 
revert to scholasticism, and subjects gather up a vast 
mass of “ lumber ” that assumes a sacrosanct char- 
acter and is taught without reflection generation after 
generation. In the United States a Commission has 
been at work for some years overhauling the syllabus 
of instruction in every subject in order to determine 
what parts of it can without educational loss be 
rejected. The Russell Sage Foundation, a wealthy 
trust for the promotion of educational research, has 
been investigating the same subject, more especially 
in order to see how much of the subject matter has 
a real bearing on practical life. For this purpose it 
invited eleven of the leading citizens in Springfield, 
111., to submit themselves to an examination in 
spelling, arithmetic, history, and geography, as 
prescribed for pupils in the higher classes of the 
elementary school. Among those who accepted the 
invitation were a banker, a physician, a lawyer, a 
clerg}anan, a newspaper editor, a merchant, and a 
military officer. The results of the exai^iination 
showed that not a single candidate reached the pass 
standard in any subject ! Scotland i% only learning 
to make educational experiments, but if the same one 
were tried here, the results would, we fear, show a 
similar divorce between the requipments of school 
and thoae of life. 
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The introduction of practical subjects is in accord- 
ance both with common sense and with psychological 
principle, but we need much more of this form of 
training if our education is to make its full appeal to 
the pupil. There are whola classes of young people 
and of adiflts who imbibe knowledge, so to speak, 
through their finger-tips instehd of tlirough their 
brain. They are not necessarily of less capacnty than 
their neighbours. Tliey are simply dilTerently con- 
stituted. The school has made no more serious 
mistake than in seeking to apply a .single formula-- 
that derived from brain power, or even from bookish- 
ness — to all sorts and^ conditions of pupils. But 
further, this form of training would, in its place and 
due extent, be of value for every one, as success in 
almost every sphere ()f life depends on exact observa- 
tion and executive skill, and practical work affords 
the best training-ground f«u these (pialities. 

Child Study 

One of the most hopeful signs in present-day 
education is the increasing attention being given to 
the child. The centre of gravity in the school is 
fast removing from the curriculum, the Rubj«‘,ct of 
knowledge,, to the child, the subject of traydng. 
This is no doubt partly due to the increasing pro- 
minence given to the more humane side of school life 
already referred to, but it is also owing to the recogni- 
tu)n for the first time of the place of psychology in 
the sphere of education. As the science which claims 
to formulate the ascertained facts in regard to the 
working of the mind, it is remarkable that* its aid 
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has not long ere this been utilised for educational 
service. In this, however^ education has been no 

more remiss than the other social sciences, all which 

* * 

have psychology for their basis. To-day, fortunately, 
the world is agreed that eome knowledge of the child 
mind and its modes of operation forms an essential 
part of the teacher’s equipment. The elder Mill 
declared nearly a hundred years ago, with a prescience 
far beyond any of his contemporaries : “ Education 
cannot assume its most perfect form till the science 
of mind has reached its highest possible development.’’ 
That day is still far off, but many investigators are 
working towards it in different countries. In this 
field, Scotland lags far behind. Neither in the 
universities nor in the training colleges are there 
to be found departments of educational research in 
any way comparable to those in England, Germany, 
and the United States. Nor do child study associa- 
tions appeal to the great mass of the teachers as they 
do in those countries. It is true that the genius of 
the nation has always exercised itself along the line 
of practical and empirical action, but it is a serious 
outlook for our national education if we are always 
to live a parasitical educational life, dependent upon 
the lesearches and investigations of others. 


Examinations 

The movement towards securing greater liberty 
for the teacher by freeing schools from the incubus 
of external examinations has made remarkable pro- 
gress ill recent years. So far as the primary schools 
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are concerned, there is general agreement that the 
only examinations whicj^ should he tolerated are 
those which form an integral part of the education 
of the child. Sucli examinations arc those which are 
constantly being held by* teachers to determine 
whether the instruction has been assimilated and 
whether the pupil is ready for a new forward stop. 
In Scotland this stage has almost been reat hed, and 
the only external examination now remaining in the 
primary school is the qualifying examination. No 
one can claim for it a place in the education of the 
child. It is an etliciency bar set up by the Treasury, 
and admittedly has n*) educational mison iFefre, 
With the. institution of tiie new linancial measures 
outlined in the Education Act, it may safely l)e 
assumed that the qualifying examination will dis- 
appear, and promotion at this stage, as at all otluus, 
will be dependent on the teachers’ judgment. 

Since the introdiuttion of the Iwiving ccrtilicaU^ 
examination, and its acceptance in wlioh* or part bj^ 
so many other examining bodies in lieu of tlicir own 
examinations, Scottish secondary schools cannot be 
said to suffer from an excess, at any rate in number, 
of external examinations. The increasing importance 
attached in these examinations to the teuthers’ 
assessment of the attainments of the pupils removes 
from it the worst features of external examinations. 
At the preserfl moment proposals are under con- 
sideration for removing the last vestiges of externality 
from the award of leaving certificates. The precise 
form of the new jyoposals has not yet been disclosed, 
but there is good reason for believing it may* include 
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the disappearance of the uniform written examination 
and its replacement by inspectoral tests, supple- 
mented by the teachers’ judgment on the attainments 
of pupils as already in operation in the case of science 
and drawing. . 

It is interesting to note that in Amefica a move- 
ment in precisely the opposite direction has arisen 
in the Eastern StateA There each school was in the 
habit of awarding its own leaving certificates, but 
there was found to be such amazing divergence of 
standards in the respective schools that a demand 
arose for establishing some responsible authority to 
give unity of standard and aims to the examinations. 
In response to this demand, examining boards have 
been set up in the leading States, on which are 
representatives of the universities, colleges, and high 
schools. These boards are making every effort to 
conduct their examinations on a rational, systematic 
basis, and with .due regard to the individuality of 
tteachers and schools. Before entirely forsaking a 
system which has rendered such conspicuous service 
to secondary education in Scotland, the Department 
should endeavour to find some via media between 
absolute uniformity of examination and the possible 
anarchy of a “ go as you please ” system. 

Conditions of Advance . 

Supply of Teachers 

Favourable as are the main tendencies in our 
educational system, they are not^absolute and un- 
conditioned. They require favouring circumstances, 
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and a free field in order that promise may into 
fulfilment. Of these the^most essential is the supply 
of a sufficient number of men and women of the ty})c 
best fitted to train cliaraeter and develop thought. 

• This condition is fiindameutal. The teacher is the 
pivot upotf which the whole educational system 
moves. A failure here as regards quality or quantity 
would paralyse all advance and friistratt' the brightest 
hopes. How then does tlie ])()siti()n ii\ this connection 
stand ? Both in Scotland juid in Kngland there is 
clear evidence of a growing disinclination of boys, 
and to a less extent of girls, to enter the teaching 
profession. More serioi^s still is the fact, according 
to the training college authorities, that the quality 
of the new recruits is stc'adily declining. Even before 
the War this question w.cs b(‘ginning to arouse con- 
cern. The War and war (‘onditions have rendered 
the position much more criti<-al, (‘specially as Regards 
men. Of tho.se who left the prgffission for war 
service many, alas, have pas.s(‘d whence there is no 
returning, wdiilst oth(‘rs have heard the siren call of 
more attractive pursuits, and are erjually lost to the 
profCiSsion. Ihit that is not all. Hitherto the State 
could count upon a fairly st(*ady stream of women 
recruits. 'liliis source can no longer be relied upon 
to make good even the normal wastage of ordinary 
years, still less to make up the (hdiciencjy due to war. 
Many new anri jjrofitable (KX*uj)ations for women 
huve opened up owing to the displacement of lalmr 
(Kcasioned by the War, and from these education 
in its search for recruits must in the future look for 
strong and effective competition. But wc have not 

D 
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merely to bring the numbers up to the old level, we 
must besides provide a greatly increased supply, if 
we are to carry through those reforms that by common 
consent are vital to national welfare, and even to 
national existence. The extension of the school age, 
the institution of a compulsory system 6i continua- 
tion education, the long promised and long overdue 
reduction in the size of classes are all contingent 
upon securing a material increase in the teaching 
supply. The question is whether this increase can 
be obtained in view of the adverse facts, already 
referred to. Teachers are agreed that the necessary 
numbers can be had, but only on terms. 

The first is that the conditions of service be made 
more tolerable for men of independent spirit, and 
more attractive to men of firstrate ability. The 
educator must be granted the freedom accorded to 
other professional men within the sphere of tjjeir 
special duties. He must be released from conven- 
tional restraints, and be at liberty to express his 
individuality in the ideals and methods of his school. 
In short the teacher must be trusted, and he must 
receive the official consideration due to his pro- 
fessional standing and the importance of his service. 
The , State, too, must set its seal upon the teacher’s 
work by bestowing the same public recognition 
and rewards as are granted to the other learned 
professions. 

The second condition is that the scales of salaries 
be materially improved. They must be commen- 
surate with the difficulty, delicacy, and value of the 
work, and have regard to the conditions existing in 
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other professions. In England people are rhore 
alive to the critical sitiyition simply because it has 
been longer in evidence there. They are seeking a 
way out, but they are looking in the wrong direction. 
In Ijondon an attempt is being made to entice young 
people into* the profession by a system of doles and 
bribes at the outset. Other authorities are offering 
bursaries to pupils at eleven years of age provided 
they bind themselves to become teachers. This is 
indentured labour of a pailicularly vicious sort. 
Other schemes are under consideration which are 
equally sul)versi\’1j of educational principles and 
individual liberties, ami equally pernicious ns ex- 
pedient.s for attracting the right type of entrant. In 
Scotland matters have not yet come to this pass, 
but the lat<^st returns from the training centres are 
ominous. Take (Jlasgow as illustration : 

ill 1908-9 there were 1293 students in training. 

In 1917-18 „ „ 745 ' „ 

In 1918-19 there are 678 „ „ 

Only immediate and radical action will prevent a 
grave breakdown in the educational service. The 
status of teaching must be raised all along the line. 

Hiz(’ of Classes 

Another j^ital condition of advance is a reduction 
in the size of* classes. Education is essentially an 
iildividual matter. Under present* conditions the 
gross fact of numbers overwhelms the teacher and 
swamps the individual. If a teacher has 60 pupils 
to look after from nine o’clock to four every &ay, she 
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can have neither tlie energy nor the inclination to 
attend to individual charac^teristics and needs. She 
teaches up to a phantom called “ the average child.” 
Psychology declares with Betsey Png, “ I don’t believe 
there’s no sich a person.’,’ Children instead of con- 
forming to a rigid pattern are all infinitery different. 
Psychology is emphatic on this point. So, too, is the 
parent, even without* psychology, for he finds each 
new child a new problem. The large class “ steam- 
rolls ” differences and inequalities for the moment, 
but diversity of capacity, aptitude, temperament, 
character is not thus eradicated. There they are, 
and there they will remain, and it is oiu' business to 
reckon with them and give them due scope. De- 
mocracy is inclined to resent this inequality and to 
shut its eyes to it. But democracy cannot wipe out 
distinctions laid down in the primordial cells. Jt 
cannot equalise the unequal.” Education, tpie 
education, tends io emphasise differences. Equality 
can exist, if at all, only in an uneducated community. 
But if no system of education can secure equality of 
capacity or product, it can and should^ afford equality 
of opportunity so that each child may have full play 
for self-realisation and self-expression. This can be 
secured only by the educator being placed in a 
position wherd observation of individual tendencies, 
aptitude, and needs is possible. 

The Education Department has given proof of its 
belief in smaller classes by making the unit for cla«s 
management 30 in secondary schools. It has also 
sought to bring about a reductiop in the unit for 
primary* schools, but has meantime failed owing to 
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the opposition of certaiu*school boards and voluntary 
managers. 'iMie existing difference in favour of 
secondary pupils is, if anything, in the wrong direc- 
tion. If there i/iust be differentiation, it should 
rather be in favour of the jounger pupils who most 
‘need help.* 

The question of what constitutes the ideal number 
for class managcuiKait is still in dispute. Some 
authorities have declared that no class should exceed 
25. The King Alfred School Society has dechled 
for 15, and applies this j>rinciple in all its schools. 
In iScotland teachers are meanwhile prepared to 
a(!cept IJO as the worl^ing unit for all schools, but 
they recogni.se that this can be S(‘cured only by 
gradual steps in view of considerations of accommoda- 
tion and .staff. 


(Uhojwration of Parnits ami PapiU 

Finally, in order to obtain the be.st results from 
our educational .system we recjuire to have to a much 
greater extent than hitherto (1) the co-operation of 
the parents, and (2) the more conscious and hearty 
co-operatit)n of the pui)ils them.selves in the work of 
instructior;. , 

1. The late Bishop f’reighton declared that the 
only purpose the parent scTved in the educational 
system wa.s io be available for pro.secution when 
bis child did not atteml school. The compulsory 
character of the educational provisions tended to 
develop a feeling of ho.stility between teachers and 
certain classes of parents. “It would be. easy to 
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educate children were it .not for their parents/' 
is a caustic remark ascribed to some teacher. There 
is unfortunately much truth in these words, and 
there is grave educational loss frorn the fact. Until 
these two vital factors i/i child welfare are brought 
into harmony and active co - opera tiofi, there is 
no possibility of exploring the full potentialities of 
education. 

It was for this reason that teachers in Scotland 
welcomed the clause in the first draft of the new 
Education Act providing for the formation of com- 
mittees of parents and teachers in connection with 
each school. It is unfortunate that this clause 
disappeared from the measure in its final form, but 
it is still possible to bring teachers and parents 
together by voluntary co-operation. The United 
States have set a splendid example in this direc- 
tion, and teachers testify to the value of this new 
educational asset. The gulf between parent and 
teacher is rapidly being bridged, and a powerful 
sentiment is being created in the home in favour 
of supporting all the efforts of the school. When 
this sentiment has become a tradition, it should 
prove a factor of immense value for educational 
advaijpe. 

2. If we are to believe Plato and Aristotle, an 
educational system is good or bad according as those 
trained under it do or do not feel pleasure and pain 
at the right things — ^aipetp re koX XvTreiaOai oj? 
Bel It is to be feared that measured by this 
criterion our system must stand partly condemned. 
A large .number of our senior pupils, especially the 
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boys, dp not take pleasure ill knowledge nor are they 
shocked at ignorance. Their attitude towards educa- 
tion is too often that eitliA* of indifference or hostility. 
It has almost passed into a proverb that “ boys dislike 
knowledge for its own sake.” Mr. Dooley, that keen 
bbserver of* liuman nature* sums up the schoolboy 
attitude in the words “ It does not matter what you 
study, so long as you hate it.” . 

What is the cause and the meaning of this attitude i 
It is not universal, but seems peculiar to Hritain, 
and more especially to tlie large cities, lu the rural 
districts the old j)crfervidnm ingcuium still persists. 
It is not characteristic even of our town boys in their 
earlier years. They begin their course* with keen 
interest and lively curiosity. Then shades of the 
prison-house seem gradually to close upon the growing 
boy. 

There is no doubt that one of the reasons is the 
existence in at least (‘(‘rtain of our schools of a 
tradition against learning. It is regarded as bad 
form to show an interest in one s studies, and to 
be termed a “ stew ’ or a ” grind ’ is, according 
to school ethics, a grave reproach. The way out 
lies in crciiting a tradition in favour of a reasonable 
degree of ^application. Ihe tradition in favour of 
fairplay has had a great influence not only on 
school but on national life. Is it not possible by 
united effort secure an equally strong sentiment in 
^vour of a fair amount of work ? No one desires 
to see the repression of the fine spirit of freedom and 
spontaneity that marks our older boys. No one 
wishes to see the school bulk so large in the eyes of 
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parent and pupil that a reproof from the ^eacher 
casts a shadow over the home, as is common in 
France and Germany. A!1 that is asked for is a 
modicum of genuine applicatioii and individual 
effort. 

To this end parent and teacher must, co-operate. 
The parent must show the interest and the belief in 
education wliich are necessary to commend it to his 
children. The teacher must revise the curriculum 
and purge it of the excessive bookishness that at 
present marks it. He must also revise his methods in 
the light of Rousseau’s generalisation : “ Toute la 
methode est bonne cxcepte I’ennuyeuse.” Finally, 
he must convince his pupil that education has a 
definite tangible value for him, and that it is worth 
while putting forth an effort to seemre it. 

While these and other considerations render the 
educational outlook not without anxiety, there is 
happily abundance of signs and portents that make 
“ for hope and ‘forward looking thoughts.” The 
fiery furnace of war has tried everything whether it 
be silver or gold or hay or stubble. Many things once 
in liigh repute have failed to stand* the test, but 
education has emerged renewed in strength and 
spirit, and has advanced to a first place in the scale 
of nafional values. Even “ the man in the street ” 
has come to believe in the value of education. Our 
soldiers at home and at the front exhibit jfn insatiable 
craving for books, for classes, and for instruction 
generally. The opinion of the best elements in the 
industrial world gives proof of the profound faith of 
democracy in the uplifting and enhobling power of 
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education. Finally, even amidst the treinend<nis 
responsibilities and distractions of war, the State 
has found time to prepare for schemes of peaceful 
reconstruction, anti among these etiucation has 
•received a foremost place, 'l^ie Secretary for Scotland 
declared soifie time ago that “ Fducatitui is the vital 
problem of reconstruction,’* and in his great Kducation 
Act he has given ample ])roof of the reality of his 
faith. Its j)rovisions are bound to modify ]>rofoimdly 
our whole social and industrial life, and their accept- 
ance, as in the cast' of the similar measure for 
England, md oidy witlnait serious protest, but with 
positive gratitude in many tjuarters, has been rendered 
possible chiefly througii the experience and disci})line 
of the War. If war is a stern schoolmaster, exatding 
its fees in blood and tears at any rate its It'ssous art^ 
so deeply imprinted as to remain im])erishabh*. 

Is it then altogether chimerical to entertaiti the 
hope expressed by Jowt'tt in ex})('unding Plato's 
metaphor of Education as a wheel " \ Set agoing 
in the right direction, and guided by the right hands, 
education will travel with ever increasing velocity, 
not with an arithmeti<'al but with a geometrical rati(» 
of increase. “ If this be indeed so, who can estimate 
its momentum when it has been freed fronuthe 
trammels of prejudice and superstition, when it has 
become universal, wh(*n it has been exten<led to th(‘. 
confines of manhood, and wlu'n it has been inlnuib'd 
by successive generations (d men ? ” 
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1. The Hellenic Ideal 

Physical Education is a mental process. That is a 
primary proposition. It was more or less understood 
in the ancient world ; for we know that Plato looked 
on good physical form as the basis of good character 
and developed will. In the schools of Hellas physical 
education took a high, almost the highest, place ; 
but it is not clear whether physical education was 
thought of mainly as a preparation for war or as a 
factor in the development of personality for its own 
sake. It is certain that, as to-day, the athlete had 
more than his share of public applause, and athleticism 
in the specialised sense was a widespread ideal. It 
is equally certain, however, that the specialised 
athletes, however much they drew the appreciation 
of ihe multitude, tended, in their daily habits, to 
overemphasis of the merely physical and the brutal. 
This, of course, was not universal ; for a feature of 
the Hellenic schools was the variety in physical 
training, the care taken to produce a healthy and 
virile body, the definite appUcation of physical 
methods to the elimination of ^deformity and the 
production of efficiency and beauty. None the less, 
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reparation for war was never absent from the Hellenic 
aind. It is true that in Athens the training of the 
)ody was almost as varied as the training of the quick 
Uhenian minJ, and. although the gymnasia were 
levoted mainly to the training of the body, they were 
dSo schools of the intellect ; for in the undressing 
•oom the sophists waited and taught. Probably, 
therefore, the education for action and the education 
for thought were never dissociated either in tlieory 
or in practice. But in Sparta the military abstraction 
seems to have dominated tlie schools ; for there the 
purport of training was to fit for war alone. Ihit 
nemesis was not asleep, ai^d of Sparta it is said that : 
“ There was no individual education for the boys. 
The hardships were exces.sive and brutalising. While 
the boys’ bodies were developed and trained almost 
to perfection, their minds were almost entirely 
neglected : hence the 8tu])idities of Spartan policy 
and the lack of imagination which their .statesmen 
showed” (Freeman, Schools of Jlelkis, p. 33). But| 
however we qualify the facts, the (Ireeks had seized 
the primary proposition that physical education is an 
essential factor in all education, whether we think 
of education as a discipline for a special purpose or 
as a discipline for life as a whole. 

But two things forbid us to take any Greek system 
of physical education as a model for the modern 
world ; first, tk^ life was conditioned by the eastern 
Mediterranean climate ; second, the leisure of the 
educated classes rested on slave labour^ But if the 
systems of physical education differ, the principles 
are the same whether we have to apply them under 
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the hot sun of the Mediterranean vinelands, where 
the slaves bore the burden and heat of the day, or 
in the colder inconstancies of these islands, where 
slavedom has passed into industrial wagedom with 
problems, perhaps, of .even greater gravity. If it 
may truly be said that the leisured life of Hellas gave 
us great masterpieces in literature, art, education, 
and statesmanship,* it may equally be said that the 
Mediterranean civilisation as a whole, notably in its 
Roman development, sank to a certain extent under 
the crude ideals of force. The day’s life possible in a ■ 
little country where the sun was generous, where old 
men and children could keep the flocks or guard the 
vines, where the infinitely varied coast line tempted 
the young men to the sea, so securing relations with 
all the available world, was no longer possible when 
the hordes of east, west, north and south came 
successively under a single political system. War 
compelled the Romans to specialise in the preparation 
of strong and enduring soldiers. Physical education 
had to predominate ; but in that predominance the 
true lesson of Hellas was largely lost. It would be 
interesting to trace through the civilisation of a 
thousand and more years how personality, a unity with 
physical and mental aspects — the conception of 
Aristotle — passed into the crude dualism of mind and 
body conceived vaguely as a material ghost within a 
more material casing, and how the Ancient unity has 
come slowly into its own again, until in the twenineth 
century we are able once more to assert that education 
must take account not of mind ond body, but of the 
total personality realised as physical and mental. 
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2. The Modern View of Physical Ed neat ion 
In tliis broad sense, physieal edneation in the 
nodcni world fs ne\V. It is understood liiat edu(*a- 
iion, mental and physieal, must be (‘oneeivcnl us one 
^y^tein. Every voluntary movement is a mental 
iction. Every thought has its ])hysiologieal eon- 
/omitant. The training of the nruseles is in essence 
as much a mental process as the tnuning of the 
intellect or the will. Whatever our ultimate meta- 
physical formula may be, it is important t(> assert that 
for education the mental and physical organism is a 
unity. It is always a Jiving person we have to 
educate. If he would meet the illimita])ly various 
demands of life, he has to be sound in all his organs ; 
to be sensitive, yet enduring ; to be adaptive, yet 
reactive ; to be supple, yet strong ; to be alert in 
action ; to be capable of acting witlnmt hesitation on 
a given emergeiu'y ; in a erisis to be ^ble. to mobilise 
his whole strength without conflict of motive or 
failure of control. From this ideal the Creeks were 
not far off. They tried to tune the human organism 
to its highest expression in thought and in action. 
Within this ideal, potent now as then, physical 
education is ^ily a factor, but a factor tliat stea^Jily 
gains in importance as the modern life f>f work grows 
in intricacy. 

3. The Uenesis of Medical Inspection 

m 

To-day the problems of physical education are 
more urgent than eyer. Never, even in the ages of 
morbid asceticism, has the need for the care of the? body 
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been forgotten ; but from Locke onwards, educational 
theorists have pressed the importance of systematic 
care of the whole physical organism. , This was easy 
while education was still confined to a relatively 
leisured class. So long as the worker worked, his 
education, physical or mental, seemed a secondary' 
matter. But the rude shock of the Boer War in 1899 
opened the eyes of the British people. Where to-day 
we demand millions of fit men, in 1899 we asked 
only for thousands. Yet the recruiting offices of 1899 
revealed to the uninformed the need for a radical 
investigation of the whole physical life of our people 
and primarily of our children. It is not often that 
we can give a date to the beginning of a great move- 
ment ; but the conscious and systematic survey of 
the physical life of our people had its inception in or 
about the year 1902 ; for it was then that the British 
Government decided to appoint the Royal Commis- 
sion on Physical Training in Scotland. How crude 
the prevalent conception of the problem was may 
be gathered from the terms of reference : 

“ To inquire into the opportunities for physical 
training now available in the State-aided 
schools and other educational institutions of 
Scotland ; and to suggest means by which 
such training may be made to ponduce to the 
welfare of the pupils ; and farther, how such 
opportvmities may be increased by Contmua- 
tion Classes and otherwise, so as to develop 
in their practical application to the require- 
* ments of life, the faculties of those who have 
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left the day-schools, and thus to contribute 
towards the sources of national strength.” 

The Commission\}rs discovered many opinions, 
but few facts. They were objiged to order a special 
investigation of Scottish school children. The result-s 
were disquieting. The primary result of the Com- 
tnission’s investigations was a seties of recommenda- 
tions, leading not to the extension of physical training 
in the schools, at any rate immediately, but to 
the medical inspection of school children, as a pre- 
liminary to reasoned treatment of the whole subject. 
Unlike most other public services, medical inspection 
may be said to have sprung full grown from the head 
of the State. Yet it was not till other five years had 
elapsed that it found a pla(‘e in the law of the land. 
The Education (Scotland) Act, 1908, introduced it 
into practice in Scotland. England had anticipated 
this by a year. Since that time uviny millions of 
children have passed through a medical examination, 
and millions of parents have been made conscious of 
the need for a closer superintendence of physical life 
in the home. Physical education, thus re-started on 
a basis of careful medical inspection and treatment, 
has been rapy:lly developed into a system that uow 
touches every phase of life in the home, in the school, 
in the adolescent occupations, in the adult occupations. 
What the Boer War started, the Great War continued. 
In the new English Eklucation Act, as in the new 
Scottish Act, the education authority is placed under 
an obbgation stronger than ever to provide for the 
treatment of disease and the maintenance of health. 
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If there is one truth to-day that needs no argument 
even among the most backward administrations, it 
is the truth that our national welfare hangs by our 
methods of securing health and strength to the 
personal units of the nation. The mass of problems 
thus forced upon us it is impossible here even to 
indicate ; but, for the study of the limited problems 
of physical education within the conditions of school 
life, the raw material keeps flowing in from many 
sources— the medical inspections, the school clinics, 
the special schools for physical defectives, special 
schools for mental defectives, feeding centres, the 
colleges of hygiene and pliysical training and many 
minor sources. 

4. Preparation for Physical Education 
It is not easy to convey any general impression of 
the extent, or the subtlety, or tlie variety of the 
systems of physical education now finding their way 
into the schools. Systems, I say advisedly ; for, in 
spite of innumerable discussions of theory and re- 
assertions of fundamental physiological ideas, the 
systems have not yet grown into system. There is 
nothing final anywhere. In the widest sense, the 
whole group of ideas vaguely suggested by the term 
“ physical education ” has not yet emerged from the 
stage of experiment. But, perhaps, first it may be 
well to consider a little more in detail by what methods 
the children of our schools are selected and prepared 
for their physical education. Then we shall better 
understand the genesis of the model courses and the 
need for the colleges of hygiene. 
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The Scottish Commission on Physical Training 
accepted the view that the large number of serious 
and minor diseases directly and indirectly alTecting 
physical, efficiency And mental eliic'iency constituted 
•an overwlielming case for ^ medical ins}>ection of 
school children ; that the very limited facts obtained 
from the special examination of twelve hundred 
Scottish school cliildren were enough to prove that a 
primary condition of any good result from increased 
physical training was adequate food and clothing ; 
that no systematic ex(*rcise ought to be practised or 
enforced without a }>reliminarv medical examination 
of the vital organs to eiii^ire that irreparable damage 
sliould not result ; that (‘xercises should be organised 
strictly in accordance with individual health, physical 
development, and vigour. 

5. The Development of Physicol Education In Enyland 
To those conclusions, resting on all too narrow a 
basis of facts, ten years' medical examinations throuf^h 
England and Scotland have come as a continuous 
verification. Put the [lurpose of those examinations 
is not alone to provide vtuilications of tlicorems, but 
primarily to secure r(*medial treatment. The ad- 
ministrationfi have not stood still. If we scrutinise 
the fine series annual reports issued from 1908 to 
1918 by 8ir (Jeorge Newman, M.D., K.C.B., Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, we shall readily 
dis^^over how a system of physical training must be 
grounded in a careful scrutiny of the individual 
children, how from the general provision of wholesome 
conditions of living the system must proceed, step by 

E 
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step, to applications more and more specialised, until, 
at last, every individual child within the school period 
finds provided for him the services necessary to his 
best growth and development. This ideal can never 
be realised completely ; it must be enough for the 
present to indicate by how many paths it is now 
systematically pursued. 

In the early reports much argument is spent in 
pressing home the organisation of a school medical 
service. It is found necessary to insist that all 
children, not merely defective children, must be 
inspected. Then follow brief tables of the multitudes 
of defects found, arguments to show the need for 
medical treatment, sketches of administrative methods 
to help the more backward authorities, and, generally, 
surveys of the many local efforts to meet the problems 
revealed. At the beginning, strongest emphasis is 
laid on the need for cleanliness, the extirpation of 
vermin, the relation of house to school, the establishing 
0# rapport between teacher and parent. But as year 
succeeds year, we discover the growing importance of 
“ following up.” Then there are arguments to prove 
the necessity of medical treatment. Medical treat- 
ment realises itself through school clinics and the use 
of hospitals. The school nurse appears. Clinics grow 
in specialism ; there are inspection clinics and treat- 
ment clinics ; there are eye clinics, ear clinics, dental 
clinics, skin clinics. Year by year the reports insist 
on better feeding as the basis of better education. 
There are feeding centres, large cooking installations 
for the feeding of thousands of city children every day. 
Meanwhile, the open-air school has been growing in 
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favour. By 1911 open-air education demands and 

receives a section for itself. Meanwhile, too, the 
• . . 

continued revelations of medical inspection prove 
the ilecessity for training the teachers in personal 
‘hygiene. Special courses, Ix^h in physical education 
and in personal hygiene, are provided at the teachers’ 
training centres. By 1913, partly through the scliool 
revelations, partly through the multifonn activities of 
workers among cliildren of the pre-school ages, all the 
problems centring round the mother and child had 
been fermenting in the social consciousness, and now 
claimed their place in tlie educational system. Out 
of this ferment of ideas .nursery schools and schools 
for mothers have emerged spontaneously. From the 
millions of children examiiKal in the ordinary day 
schools, it came clearly forth that the pre-school bfe 
could no longer be left to organised or unorganised 
charity or to the waxing and waning of social 
enthusiasms. By 1914 the public mind had been 
prepared by a thousand influences for the enormous 
expansions implied in the “ child welfare movement.” 
The consciousness so stirreil became more vivid as the 
drain of w'ar grew greater. By 1918 these reports 
prove that what, ten years ago, had begun as propa- 
ganda, has Winded in accepted social organisation. 
The period of persuasion is ended ; the period of 
direction is b^un. 

The following figures show the large expansions of 
the system of medical inspectioij. In the year 
1913-14 the number of children in average 
attendance fit publip elementary schools in 
England and Wales was 5,381,479. Ac(X)rding 
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to Sir George Newman’s report for the year 
1914, “ in London alone, upwards of 294,000 
children were examined in 1914 ; 101,000 were 
found to be in need of treatment, and 8^6,000 
received treatme^it.” The available returns; 
did not make it possible to state accurately the 
numbers for England generally ; but “ it may 
be taken that ‘the School Medical Service under 
the Local Education Authorities is now hand- 
ling about 1,900,000 children per annum, 
yielding 650,000 defects, of which 375,000 
actually receive treatment. In some areas a 
quarter, in others a* half, and in yet others 
80 per cent of the defective children are being 
treated.” The report for 1917 contains a 
review of the work of ten years 1908 to 1917. 
It is stated that the school medical service 
is now at work in all the 318 educational 
areas of England and Wales, in all the 21,000 
public elementary schools, and in many of the 
secondary, preparatory, and public schools. In 
1915 there were 855 school ^ medical officers 
and assistant medical officers engaged in the 
routine work of inspection and treatment, and 
445 medical officers employed o.n work of a 
specialist character (ophthalmic, aural, dental, 
etc.) — 1300 medical men in all. ^In 1917 there 
were 200 school dentists at wcA'k in 300 school 
dental (jlinics. In 1915 there were 1500 school 
nurses employed in 291 of the educational 
areas. There wer^ 512 school clinics. Local 
'education authorities to the number of 223 
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had made provision for supplying spec- 
tacles. About f)() per cent of the children 
found on medical inspection to be defective 
are nowVeceiVing treatment. In London alone 
1 (>4,500 children per iumum are treated. The 
practice of physical training and the teaching 
of hygiene have, since 1900, been universal in all 
training colleges ;md <*very educational area 
in Lngland and Wales. Of special schools, for 
blind, deaf, physically and mentally defective, 
epileptic, and tubercular children, there were 
in 1917, ILl, accommodating 51,470 children. 
For the year 191,0-17 the total expenditure 
on medical ins])ection and medical treatment 
in Fngland and Wah‘s was £417,805. This sum 
iiH'ludes salaries of medical ollicers, salaries of 
nurses, travelling (‘xj)enses, drugs, materials 
and apparatus, spectach's, contributions to 
hospitals, intirmaries. nur.sing associations, etc., 
provision of clerical assistance, premises, etc. 
In a giMierul revii'W of the ten years, Sir (Jeorge 
Newman shf)ws how the school mcaiical »ervi(“(‘ 
ha.s devefo}K‘d into an effective wxtion of pre- 
ventive medicine. 

(I. The DevelojrmnU of f^hyfiirfd PJduc/Uion in Scotlmul 

The w{>rk Wne sketched for England has had its 
pjyallcl in Scotland. The impulse of the Scottish 
Commis.sion affected both countries. But in Scot- 
land the evolution of methods has followed a line of 
its own. From the beginning medical inspettion of 
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school children was conceived as a part of public 
health administration. This principle guided the 
Scotch Education Departnient in the organisation of 
schemes. Accidents of administlative growth made 
it impossible to apply the principle universally ; but* 
in most of the counties the system of medical inspec- 
tion forms a really operative part of general health 
administration, and* in the cities the co-operation 
between the health authority and the education 
authority is of the closest. The school authorities 
have, it is true, their special problems of individual 
health ; but the health authorities are also specialising 
their licalth functions in ev^ry direction. In a short 
time a new synthesis will occur ; the medical func- 
tions of health authority, school authority, parochial 
authority, insurance authority, pensions authority, 
and others have become so closely interrelated as to 
demand, in the interest of economy and efficiency, a 
further elaboration into a single system with special- 
ised departments. This process of organisation has 
already begun and must continue. The present 
systems of medical administration must, therefore, 
bo regarded only as transient and provisional. 

But in the ten years since the education authorities 
were; empowered or required to provjde medical 
.examination of children, the school medical service 
has shown what the practical necessities of school life 
are. Medical inspection has been rapidfy followed by 
medical treatment. But, as an immediate result- of 
the Royal Commission’s report, it was seen that, to 
make medical inspection effective^ it was necessary 
to establish courses of physical education for teachers. 
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At all the training centres in Scotland qualified 
medical men or medical women conduct the teaching 
of personal Jiygiene, and fn some of the colleger they 
also superintend the»physicnl education of the students 
‘in training. At the training ci'iitres, therefore, the 
(^irnculuni includes both the physical education of 
the student and his instruction in the hygienics of 
schod life. In 1907 the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment issued (i memorandum justifying the principles 
of this new departure. It was tliere pointed out that 
milita'y drill must give plac e to physiological exercise ; 
that this, in turn, must form tlie basis of the hygienic 
exercise, preventive or curative ; that the hygienic 
exercise, in turn, demands mediial supervision; that 
melical su])ervision cannot bear its full fruit with* 
outtlie education of the teacher, who ought to be able 
to frescribe not merely the child's intellectual lesson, 
but also his physical lesson ; that, consecjuently, the 
teacher must have training in the general physiology 
oi Dodily ('Xcu'cise, and, to a certain extent, in the 
reognition and management of defects and diseases. 
Tie teaching of personal hygiene on these lines mergqs 
ino medical supervision and must take its direction 
fron a trained medical ofiicer. “ A system of physical 
traning, too, may, through large sections of it, be 
effetively taught by skilled laymen, and has been so 
taujht effectively ; but at every stage of a child’s 
schcol course* j^is physical training is conditioned by 
medcal considerations, and cannot safely be conducted 
witbut medical supervision. These lacts should be 
franlly recognised. They justify and require that, for 
the taining of teachers, the course in the Hygiene of 
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School Life shall include systematic discipline in the 
'principles of Physical Training, given under the direc- 
tion of expert medical opinion, and Practical Physical 
Training of the individual Teacher conducted in 
intimate touch with his education in Personal* 
Hygiene.” The medical teaching at the training 
centres is the correlate of the medical inspection and 
treatment at the schools. Every teacher thus barns 
from personal training that physical education is an 
essential part of personal hygiene. 

Did space permit, it would be interesting to 
describe the elements of this teacher’s course, and, 
in particular, how the theoretical studies of the first 
year are continued into practice in the second y^ar 
when the students take their part in the teaching 
work of the schools. 

But the application of medicine to school practice 
did not stop at this point. There were the special 
colleges of physical training to consider. From tliese 
come the expert superintendents of physical educi- 
tion. It was found that, however well organisd 
those colleges might be, they really demanded sone 
form of medical supervision. In many of the colleges 
of physical training all the work is done by by 
pers9ns, who have been fully trained^ under me 
system or another. But in Scotland it was effly 
felt that, to achieve the best results, the training of 
the specialised teachers or superintendents of phyical 
education should also be under medical direcio.n. 
After many careful experiments and investigaions 
the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust decided to plae its 
college 0 of hygiene under the principalship ^f a 
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qualified medical man. The Trust also decided to 
appoint an adequate medical staff to teach anatomy, 
physiology, and personal and school hygiene. At this 
college, therefore, the technical training of the teachers 
or superintendents of physical education is, from 
start to finish, conducted under full medical direction, 
with the assistance of lay persons trained in the latest 
and best mctliods of physical training. 

Thus in Scotland the system of medical in- 
spection and treatment at the schools or in school 
clinics is supplemented by medical teaching at the 
training centres and specialised medical teaching for 
the superintendents of pliysical education. At no 
point are tlie medical needs either of the teachers in 
training or of the pupils in the schools forgotten. 

The practical working of tlie elaborate medical 
system thus established is shown in the reports by 
Dr. Lewis D. (Vuickshank, Medical Officer and 
Inspector of Physical Education under the Scotch 
Education Department. As in England, so in 
Scotland, the progress has been from the general 
provision for sanitation towards greater and greater 
specialisation. In the report for the year 1913 the 
chapters include a survey of the schemes of inspection, 
procedure of^inspection, the physical condition o{ the 
school child as shown in his height, weight, general 
nutrition, personal cleanbness, vision, etc. ; the 
following up of«reported cases ; the organisation and 
adqiinistration of clinics the inspection clinic, the 
treatment clinic, the medical clinic, the ophthalmic 
clinic, the dental clinic, the operative clinic, the 
orthopaedic clinic ; special schools, including schools 
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for cripples, for blind, for deaf ; day recovery open- 
air schools, residential recovery open-air schools, 
open-air schools for tuberiiulous children, residential 
sanatorium schools for tuberculous children, schools 
or classes for children suffering from chronic infectious 
diseases like ringworm and favus, schools for mentally 
defective children ; physical education in all grades 
of school from the infant departments to the higher 
grade and secondary schools. 

In the year 1913, the average number of children 
in attendance at the Scottish public schools was 
839,049. Of these, 414,429 were medically examined. 
This is a sufficient indication of the work done by 
the school medical service of Scotland. 

The materials summarised and judged in the 
I'cports by the central department are based on the 
specialised reports by the school medical officers. 
The school medical service has now, as the result 
of several years’ experience, reached the point when 
this elaboration and specialisation are essential to 
clearheaded action. In the early days figures of 
height and weight were so tempting and so easily 
accumulated that officers tended lo be “ snowed 
under.” That has been rectified. The schema of a 
school medical officer’s report now includes all the 
essential data for an estimate of progress in adminis- 
tration, ill individual health, and in individual 
physical education. , * 

The study of this schema reveals how far the 
specialisation of administrative medicine has pro- 
ceeded, yet how essential every item is if we are to 
lay thQ groundwork of successful 'physical education. 
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The tens of thousands of minor defects and ailments 
discovered at the inspections forbid us to assume 
that, without a careful individual scrutiny of the 
children, any ‘systan of physical training can do 
anything but harm. On the other hand, the organisa- 
tion of inspection and treatment now makes it 
possible to educate each child physically in accord 
with his personal inheritance and personal powers. 
Medical superintendence and physical education arc 
elements in a single system of ideas. 

But medical inspection, medical treatment, and 
physical education at school can make only a fractional 
difference to the physique of the generation. Why 
is this so ? Because the health of the school child 
depends, not on his day’s work at school, but 
primarily on his environment at home. This brings 
us face to face with the problems of food, housing, 
wages, national and international trade, the biology 
and sociology of the family. As it takes the whole 
force of the ocean to “ throw that faint thin line upon 
the shore,” so it takes the whole force of social 
organisation to provide a fit environment for the 
child. 


7.* r/ic Child Welfare Movement 

This is not the place to discuss further these larger 
issues ; but il*is right to note that, partly as the 
res^dt of the scrutiny of school children, partly as the 
result of more extended social investigations, the 
nation has now clearly realised that, if the child is 
to come to school liealthy, he must be tended from 
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birth to school, and if he is to be, in the biological 
sense, well born, he must be tended before birth. 
Here we reach the foundations of society. How 
vast the problem of the mother ftnd tlie child every- 
where is, it is impossible here so much as to suggest.’ 
All that can or need be said is that, in the develop- 
ments now upon us, the continuity of the child’s 
life from conception to adolescence is, at least in 
principle, accepted by the national administrations. 
This is the fundamental proposition of the child 
welfare movement. 

The way is now clear for a discussion* of physical 
education proper. 

8. Aims and Methods of Physical Education 

It is the aim of physical education to secure to 
each individual his ])()tential maximum of fitness at 
the various stages of his development. How difficult 
this is the preceding discussion shows. But, in the 
modern elaboration of physical methods, the many 
elements of the problem — the imperfections of the 
senses, the inequalities of cerebral and muscular 
development, deformities, defects and ailments 
congenital or acquired — are all fully .allowed for. 
Relative health is presupposed ; but methods of 
promoting health are now an integral part of the 
systems of physical training. It may even be said 
that the best methods of training have themselves 
been deliberately adapted as a whole to establish 
and maintain a healthy metabolism. Briefly, there- 
fore, the aim of all physical education is, under the 
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general conception of growth, to secure the liannonious 
development and action of the whole organism. 
Behind this aim lies the (feeper view tliat, where the 
organism is best developed, the intellect more easily 
attains to its greatest mastery, and the will to its 
highest potential. In the general result, too, a well 
ordered course of physi(‘al education tends to bring 
the action of the human form to a higher {esthetic 
level. 

These are grcjit claims ; they need many quali- 
fications ; for nothing is more illusory than the belief 
in the allsulhcieiuy of a system, whether it be a 
system of diet, or of exercise, or of education as a 
whole. The human mind goes on outliving all 
systenfs {ind recreating without end. Whatever 
(;laims any system of physical education makes must, 
therefore, be taken critic{illy. Every system must 
be tested, re-tested, and adjusted to the endless 
variety of the individual life faced, wjth its individual 
problems all the way from inhincy to age. The 
best system is only a rough, moving compromise ; 
but, in the wear of life, the ethical value of 
health and strength cannot be questioned. This 
is all we need to justify our pressing for the most 
intimate attention to the physical interests of. the 
organism through the whole period of its growth 
and activity. ^ 

The physical methods of securing these aims may 
be broadly classified under two heads : first, exercises 
to secure good posture ; second, exercises to secure 
good carriage. If Jhis were the proper place, it would 
be easy to select from a good text-book graduated 
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exercises adapted to secure both posture and car- 
riage. But we must be satisfied with a general 
statement. 

If you watch a skilled teachet handling a class of 
children aged eight or tjiereby, and record his direc- 
tions for half an hour, you will find him following 
some such sequence as this : To begin with, he will, 
by a quiet o^der, ‘‘tall in’’ his squad in four lines’. 
They now know that the work has begun. By one 
or two sharper commands, he stimulates the squad 
to a brisk march, developing certain simple evolutions, 
* adjusting the distances between individuals, and 
securing individual positions for the further move- 
ments. The whole group is now on the alert. The 
pulses are faster ; the respirations are deepef ; the 
muscular tension is higher. Then he sets about 
correcting the postures. Here it is a head too far 
forward ; there, a back too much bent ; in another 
place, a slouching attitude. These he proceeds to 
correct — not by merely ordering the head to be held 
this way or that, but by a dynamic exercise to develop 
the muscles whose action will correct the bad posture. 
He will, for example, insist on a neck exercise, which 
involves the bending forward and backward of the 
head. He will, also, order an arm exercise where, 
with feet astride, the pupil swings the arms upwards 
and sideways. At each stage he requires correct 
adjustment, correct movement, covrect attitude. 
Attitude, it is important to remember, is a temporary 
equilibrium, due to the contraction and counter- 
contraction of innumerable muscles. Attitude is not 
static ;« it is at every moment dynamic. Strictly 
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speaking, therefore, correction of attitude is correction 
of innumerable co-ordinated movements. 

But, up to this point, the corrections are minor. 
The teacher now turtis attention to the trunk . J lere, 
too, the exercise must be corrective as well as devekip- 
mental. For instance, he will require the pupil, with 
feet astride, to bend the trunk variously sideways. 
This type of exercise is repeated until two results 
are attained — correctness of attitude and sulfK'ient 
repetition of muscular movement to generate a real 
organic memory. From this the teacher pro('eeds 
to something more stimulating- a vigoious game, 
a quick march round the playground, and then back 
to the individual training stance, I lere is an occasion 
for training in carriage. (Jood carriage means grace- 
ful poise, which, in turn, means absence of irrelevant 
movements. To begin with, carriage has to be 
consciously intended ; to end with, it is the graceful 
swing of the harmoniously trained .body. But the 
teacher must go systemati(‘aily forward, lie next 
requires an abdominal exercise, where the pupils, 
feet astride, arms stretched upwards, make quick 
bending movements. Then he requires dorsal 
exercises, such as lifting the arms slowly sideways 
and upwar4p and bending the head slowly liack. 
All these are both developmental and corrective for 
the trunk. 

The willed exercises tend to become monotonous, 
and monotony is the euem]^ of physical, as of 
every other kind of, education. The teacher, 
therefore, proceed^ to require inarching, running, 
jumping, halting, and starting by signal. •These 
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exercises are not only stimulating, they give 
further occasion for training in carriage. By this 
time the pupils have warmed to the work. Their 
whole metabolism has been quickened. Under the 
physiological excitement, they can undertake heavie? 
things. They are ready for discipline, for competi- 
tive tests in racing or jumping, for organised dancing, 
in fact for any vigorcrus and systematic way of working 
off the energy generated by the earlier movements. 

But at this point the teacher knows that the 
limit of benefit is near. He, therefore, quietly 
manoeuvres his squad mentally and physically out 
of the jumping, running, or dancing games into a 
quiet march, with leg exercises and turning of the 
trunk. Last of all, he requires the pupils, with arms 
rising sideways, to take a few deep breaths and so 
pass gradually and quietly into rest. The half-hour 
is over and the children return with pleasure to their 
intellectual work. 


9. Adaptations to Different Ages 

This is a general sequence of movements ; the 
individual exercises are of endless variety. But one 
inference is obvious : to obtain the true benefits of 
physical education, the skilled teacher is a primary 
necessity. He needs free space, well lit, well venti- 
lated, preferably unenclosed. By far tfie greater part 
of these exercises he Ian secure without any specific 
gynmastic appliances. When, however, he comes to 
the training of older children, where the growth is 
slowing down and training in strength begins to 
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predominate, where the muscles arc stronger, where 
the bones are more fully grown, where all tasks, 
physical and mental, are heavier, he needs some 
special appliances, if only to preserve the drill from 
fatai monotony. Boys and jjirls of twelve and up- 
wards feel an imperative need to net upon their 
environment and to modify it. They demand dilh- 
culties, new obstacles to be overcome, new activities 
to master. But the general se<juence of exercises 
will follow tlie principles tiuit govern the type given ; 
the diiference li(‘s mainly in the greater vigour and 
seriousness. 

But these exercises are suited only for children of 
eight or upwards. Indeed, even for thes<‘ ages, the 
teacher has to be watchful in the selection of the 
sequence of exercises and in the <]emands made on 
the children’s energies. It is dilHcult to be sure that 
the exercises liave the same value for all the children. 
This is one among many reasons whyjdiysical educa- 
tion must ])C kept in the hands of jausons skilled both 
in the theory and in the practice of the system. 

Nothing has yet been said of the physical education 
of the younger childriur, those from five to eight. 
I^t it be premised that at this age the primary demand 
is not willed yxercise but play. But play must la? so 
organised within the schoolroom, or without, as to 
secure for the infant mind all the sesthetic delight of 
a spontaneous g^me. Tln^ s|>ontaneity of infancy can 
realj/ie itself to the full in the beautifully elaborated 
games and dances of the nuKlcrn infant room. The 
proof that they arc right is the manifest joy in their 
performance. 

F 
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10. Physical Education and Growth 

In the systems of physical training now struggling 
for survival many tendencies ere apparent ; but 
between the systems in favour thirty years ago end 
those in favour to-day there is a cardinal difference 
of idea. Thirty years ago it was assumed that the 
best system for the' training of school children was 
the military drill then practised. The revelations of 
medical inspection have shown the absurdity of requir- 
ing military drill from children with defective eyes, 
defective ears, dangerously affected joints, and many 
minor ailments. But apart from any question of 
disease, there has been a closer physiological study of 
childhood. The idea of growth now dominates every 
system of education. Even in the military gymnasia 
the ancient system of acrobatics has ceased to be 
considered either scientific or practical ; but in the 
schools physical drill has definitely yielded place 
to pliysical education. The exercises suited to the 
grown man are dangerous to the growing child. It 
is now understood that superactivity in childhood 
means a shrunken and stunted body, a premature 
integration of tissue, or a retardation of growth ; for 
in a rapidly growing organism the margin for train- 
ing is narrow. Here the practice of physical educa- 
tion has drawn enlightenment from the kindergartens, 
the play centres, and the scientific steady of the real 
nature of play. In fact, in the early stages of school 
life the primary problem is to prevent the over- 
direction of the child’s habits and to preserve 
a woiking compromise between play and work. 
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Between the ill fed child and the well fed child the 
difference is incredible ; for the ill fed child shrinks 
in its rate of growth to suit the food available. Growth 
is a mathematical ftinction of feeding. Of this the 
Met systems took no accoin^t whatever ; the newer 
systems are based (m it. The cxer(;ises required in a 
typical course must now be governed through and 
through by the ('onception of growth and adapted in 
nature and quantity to the active impulses of the 
child. Until the teacher imderstands growTh, the 
interest in physical training will tend to wither and 
the practical lessons to become mechanical. Once he 
does understand it, physical education will evoke the 
same intensity of interest as the other intellectual 
studies. A teacher that is incapable of being fasci- 
nated by the biological mysteries and revelations of 
gro\s1h in the individual child, is shut out from the 
primary jf)y of all teaching. 


II . Gi tieral Criticism of the Swedish System 

The types of exercise sketched are those followed 
at the Dunfermline college of hygiene and at other 
colleges of physical education. At the Dunfermline 
college, of which 1 speak bet'ause I am most familiar 
with its curriculum and practice, the aim is to keep 
the methods of training fluid. The Swedish system 
is the basis of the curriculum ; but it is adjusted and 
developed in the light of modem physiology; it is 
not regarded merely as a dogmatic cult. This system 
is now the predominant system in Great Britain. In 
the promotion of physiological growth and nutrition 
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it has admirable possibilities ; but for children it is 
not without its weaknesses. My personal impression 
of the system is that, as ordinarily taught, it tends to 
be monotonous and uninteresting to children. Con- 
sequently, it needs greater vivacity and concentration 
in the teacher. If it is to develop its full power in 
the promotion of nutrition in the growing, it must 
gather into itself more of the quick spontaneity of the 
growing child and drop some of the too slow move- 
ments suitable only for the grown. Further, I should 
like to see a greater effort to train the senses. In 
present practice the motor energies always pre- 
dominate. Incidentally, it is true, the sensory 
erftrgies profit. But there is little in the system to 
develop the co-ordination of sensory and motor. The 
ball games, for instance, have little place in the 
system. Yet Houdin, the conjurer^ found in the 
tossing of balls the most perfect method of increasing 
the sensitivity of the hands and of developing the 
co-ordination of hand and eye. The best “ catch ” 
at cricket is highly trained in eye, hand, and, body. 
The tossing of balls offers many possibilities for 
sensory education at school. Every playground keeps 
making suggestions about balls, skipping, balancing 
on one foot, and many other well tested exercises. 
But, except in the cricket field or in the playground, 
I have never seen the ball games exploited for their 
true use — the training of the grouped senses in alert- 
ness and skill. The training of the eye and ear in, the 
judgment of distances is also important and might 
well find a place in the later school. No doubt, 
woodwork means training of hand and eye ; there 
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is everything to said for it from that standpoint. 
But I am sure that, up tojtho present, we have failed 
to make the fu|l use of many of the agetriod grimes. 
Dancing has come idto its owia. Musical drill, which 
went into the shade for a few years under the apartan- 
ism of the earlier propagandists, has more or less 
revived. But here, too, we are far from the full uses 
of rhythm. Short of Dalcroze “ eur}i^,hmics,’’ a 
superbly elaborate musical system, every school could 
do something vital to evoke the natural rhythms of 
childhood. For the older boys and girls fencing 
might well take the place of much of the rib-stall 
work or boom work of the Swedish gymnasium. It 
is to such quick, co-ordinated exercises as the ball 
games, dancing, fencing, and their many con- 
geners that we must look for the counterbalancing 
of the tendency to overdo the grosser muscular 
exercises. 

But, through all systems of exercise, two principles 
must be honoured, if the pupil is to benefit and not to 
suffer. First, every exerci.se should be adjusted to 
the pupil’s state of fatigue and should end well within 
the fatigue limit ; second, from infancy, increasingly 
with age, the pupil’s heart and arteries should be 
carefully superintended. The heart is the first mover 
of the organism ; its action is the first and final test 
of a system its gradual training is delicate and 
difficult. In the infant the elasticity of heart and 
arteries is very high ; it fades off in adolescence, and 
its limiffi become relatively fixed by the age of thirty. 
Under the direction of the unskilled the heart of the 
school child may be damaged for life. In my •report 
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to the Physical Training Commission I recorded one 
or two such cases, and I am satisfied that at the ages 
of violent overplay, when prolonged football and 
long distance running are in * favour, the hearts 
damaged are many, and the nervous systems over- 
driven ard at least an appreciable fraction. Even in 
the relatively grown, for example, the late adolescent, 
the overconcentratiftn on purely muscular activity 
has its dangers. As mental training rises to its highest 
tension, physical training should relax. Any real 
student knows that the preparation for an examina- 
tion crisis is incompatible with high physical form. 
The work of the gymnasium must then yield to the 
mildest derivative exercises, walking, or any similar 
activity that involves neither skill nor concentration. 
In Switzerland, I am told, the physical training in the 
secondary schools is remitted for the last six months 
or so of the curriculum. The reason lies on the 
surface : the cerebral energies cannot be organised 
intensively on two occupations at once. This is not 
inconsistent with the view that steady cerebral work 
benefits by a certain mean of muscular form. Where 
this mean is exceeded, the nutrition of the brain itself 
is apt to suffer. But in the problem of the correct 
balance between the various forms of cerebral activity 
there are many factors ; not least is the child’s 
experience in his first five years of life. On that 
point the investigations of Freud, and many 

other psycho-analysts leave no doubt. Their -in- 
vestigations, though bearing only indirectly on 
physical education, ought, at lea§t in their general 
results, to be known to every teacher. The nervous 
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child is often more a problem in psychology than m 
physiology. 

In the more fully grown, for cxaniple teachers, 
other dangers of liigli muscular training emerge. An 
•expert in voice production once told me that all 
systems of persistent muscular training, even the 
Swedish system as conducted on the well known lines, 
tended to interfere with the delicate muscular work 
of the voice. It is nut uncommon to lind ‘‘ t<‘acherH’ 
throat ” seriously aggravated by muscular training. 
In children, this is inucii less likely to hapjien ; but 
it shows the need for care. 'Phis particular expert 
gave the assurance that his preference was for the 
quick muscular action u.sed in the early stages of 
ju-jitMi. He considered that slow tensile movements, 
however nece.ssary for correction or pri'vention of 
deforn ities or bad postures, were, in the grown at least, 
liable to end in gro.ss excess of connective tissut?. 
Demon/ considers the whole Swedish system too slow 
for the quick French temperament. These points I 
mention only to emphasise the need for scientilic skill 
in the teacher of physical training. 


12. Results of Physical Education 

So far as they can be tested, the general results of 
physical education as now conducted in the schools 
are, beyond ^juestion, good. But tests of bodily 
injproveaient are didicult to apply. Measurement of 
muscle is difficult and rarely conclusive ; for the 
increase?; due to growth cannot readily be deducted. 
But theie are certain resultants of training, that, if 
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they cannot be measured, can none the less be 
observed— the improved postures, the grace of poise, 
elasticity of step and general carriage, the manifest 
difference in action between a student of the first 
year whose training is only begun and a student of* 
the second year whose course has reached its natural 
climax in the dance. One cannot but observe the 
cleaner swing and balance of the step, the more 
elegant dynamics of the poise and the total air of 
physical sufficiency. 

On the other hand, in the specialised teacher whose 
whole time is given to physical education the strain of 
the teaching soon tells. This is a problem of itself. 
The case is different with teachers trained at a pro- 
vincial training centre, where the intention is not to 
train specialists for whole time work, but to convey to 
the student a sufficient knowledge of principles. The 
individual physical training of the student is there 
rather a hygienic exercise than a discipline. During 
ten years’ visiting of training centres I have never 
heard of any evil results from the physical training. 
On the contrary, the good results have been very 
manifest. Wherever exact studies have been made of 
the general school population, the conclusion is that 
physical education, as conducted at s.chool, does 
promote brightness, alertness, vigour, interest, spon- 
taneity, order. On the physical side, we expect and 
usually find equalising of the circulation, i better 
diffusion of nervous power, a greater readiness io 
endure small annoyances and pains, inciease of 
appetite, improved absorption of food, a rise in 
general fitness for work. 
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13. Tii€*Limit8 of (he School 

This discussion has been confined to what can be 
done at school. IiK'idontally, it has been shown 
what the limits of the school must be. Of that large 
part of the child’s life that must be lived outside the 
school and utilised in free play and other forms of 
personal experience, nothing has been said. It is only 
a small part of the life that the school can control, or, 
in this specialised .sense, ought to control. After all, 
the school is only an instriiinent in the hands of the 
family for the furtherance of the ends of the family. 
The school is not an end in itself, it is, however, an 
instrument e.s.sential to t he education made necessary 
by the complex system of modern social life. It fore- 
shortens for each individual the whole civilisation he 
must live through. Just as life needs initiative and 
staying power, ho must tlie school promote these 
qualities. It is a fundamental end ')f all education, 
physical and mental, to organise initiative and to 
evoke staying power. But if we are to get the best 
out of any system the teacher must keep clear in his 
mind this conception of the immediate purpose of all 
his teaching. 

14. Requirements of University and Teachers' Training 
Centres 

From this gtneral discussion it is easy to infer the 
type of equipment wanted at the university or 
teachers’ training centre, where the primary demand 
is — not physical training, but — highland prolonged 
intellectual concentration. It goes without laying 
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that a certain amount of open-%ir exercise, whatever* 
form it takes, is essential wherever the curriculum 
extends over years, and the special periods of study 
extend over months. On no other condition can 
a large percentage of so called breakdowns bo 
avoided. But every student ought also to have the 
chance of passing through a course of scientific physical 
education. For this, some special equipment is 
necessary : a spacious well ventilated or open-air 
gymnasium, fitted with rib-stalls, a boom, a jumping 
horse, climbing ropes or poles, and one or two other 
minor appliances. The trapeze, fixed or flying, is 
still in evidence ; but it has not the ideal place it held 
thirty years ago. But more essential than any special 
appliance is an instructor skilled in the science and ^rt 
of physical education. If all students had full access, 
under medical direction, to an adjusted course by a 
skilled instructor, one would expect that, even with 
two or three h^lf-hours a week, the physical form 
could be well maintained and the intellectual output 

steadied and increased. The natural instincts are 

$ 

never a sufficient directive either to the kind or to the 
quantity of exercise. Some external norm is needed. 
To get the student over his dead points, in physical 
acquisition as in intellectual acquisition, something 
has to be required. But, given normal health, the 
required task always creates an answering initiative. 
Where it does not, training by assent degenerates into 
discipline by order. What we need is the best way of 
teaching a student to stand alone mentally and 
physically. 

This question might be pursued into greater 
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intricacies ; but th^ present discussion must con- 
fine itself, as it has done, to indicating generally 
what time, equipment, anS skill ought to be provided 
for physical education at the various stages, from 
the freely generalised provision of play foT the infant 
to the highly specialised training of the superinten- 
dents of physical education. ' 

1 5. Conclusion 

How great tlie movement towards physical erliic'a- 
tion is, I have tried here only to suggest. But the 
record implied even in this imjiressionist sketch is a^ 
marvellous record. It shows that the whole mind 
of Kiiro])e is awake to the need for a new attitude 
towards the values of life. If it is in part a reversion , 
to Hellenism, it is probably b(*cause the Hellenic 
synthesis of civic life through the individual person- 
ality is a fundamental form of human development. 
At the beginning, we saw how physical education must 
be conceived as a mental process, as a partial form of 
the realisation of the will, as a genetic factor in the 
growth of personality, 'rins idea puts in their true 
perspective the niultitu<linous rituals of the medical 
inspections, the medical treatments, the jihysical 
exercises, the crude physical mechanisms of training, 
the more subtle elaborations of the pulilic administra- 
tions, the still more subtle mental fermentations of the 
schoolroom, through all the dreary, weary detail 
of the .day’s work, the teacher now knows that ho is 
helping character to master its instruments and so to 
create for itself the power to walk calmly through life 
to the^nd. 



Ill 

THE INTERESTS OF GIRLS IN ELEMENTARY 
AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 

Exponents of educational theories and framers of 
educational systems have not always understood that 
the interests of girls are not identical with those of 
» boys. Indeed, an historical survey of educational 
conditions in our own country would probably lead 
to the conclusion that, until a comparatively recent 
date, our ancestors held with the Chinese that the 
words child md^boy are synonyms, and considered 
girls as inferior, though necessary, creatures, on whom 
education need not be wasted. 

We see St. Columba and his Culdee disciples 
spending treasures of love and patience in teaching 
the boys whose hands were to bear the torch of 
Christian learning to the next generation. Bede 
labours until the last moment of his saintly life so 
that his boys may not “ read a lie ’’ when he will no 
longer be with them. Alfred desires that every free- 
born youth should learn to read and write well 
English speech, William of Wykeham, Dean Colet, 
and many another pious founder, are still held in 
honoured memory in the schools they set up for boys. 

76 • 
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Our literature, from very early times, is rich m 
references to the schoolboy’s pleasures and pains : 
the schoolgirl makes but a tardy appearance. 

Yet it is to Alfred’s mother that tradition ascribes 
liis first desire for learning, and every age has furnished 
examples of women whose keen and eager brains 
“ broke their birth’s invidious bar,’’ and proved that 
woman too was endowed with* intellect worthy of 
cultivation. 

To trace the first beginnings and the development 
of such cultivation in ["iUglish and Scottish stdiools 
would be a fascinating task, demanding, however, 
wide readmg and patient research in the collection 
of facts from the records of convents and from old 
memoirs, letters, and diaries ; and the student would 
find, as he came jiearer to our own days, a rich store- 
house of illustrations of its results in the pages of our 
novelists. In Scotland, from the days of Knox, we 
should see girls sitting side by side \vith boys on the 
benches of the parish school, learning the same 
lessons, sometimes even to Latin and Greek, and 
subject to the same discipline of the tawse. In 
England we should see the village school under the 
patronage of the rector or vicar, giving the merest 
rudiments of education to little children who would 
be called away from school to begin work on farm 
or mill at the early age of six, seven, or eight years. 
Some of the bqys might attend evening classes taught 
by enthusiasts like the Bartle Massey of Adam Bede, 
and thus continue their school education, as farm- 
workers used to do in Scotland, by attending school 
in the winter months. But for the "^ast majority 
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of English girls education beyond the merest begin- 
nings of the three K.’s was the privilege of the well- 
to-do, and was conducted mainly in private schools, 
many of which were scarcely caricatured by Dickens 
in his picture of Miss Monflathers’ school, and many 
of whose heads were, like that lady and Mrs. Micawber, 
possessed of no other qualification for such a position 
than k suitably inscribed doorplate. 

But it is not part of the present task to show 
how the national conscience was awakened to the 
necessity of stemming the broadening streanf of 
illiteracy by making the education of all its children 
the business of the State. The task is rather to 
inquire whether, since the memorable years 1870 
and 1872, the State has done all it might have done 
for the interests of girls. 

At that time it called into existence a school 
board in every parish in Scotland, and in towns and 
cities the first \^ork that lay to the hand of the 
newly elected boards was the building of new schools 
for the thousands of children hitherto deprived of 
educational opportunities by the rapid increase of 
population, which had outstripped the efforts of the 
churches to keep pace with it in school accommoda- 
tion. The new schools followed the tradition of the 
parish school in providing for the teaching of boys 
and girls together under one headmaster, and to some 
extent in the same classes. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and other large towns there were already, in 1^72, 
long established boys’ schools and even a few girls’ 
schools, but these were exceptional, and, at first, 
outside of tHe sphere of school boards. Later on 
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some of them weie brought within the sphere of 
public administration, such as the High School and 
Allan (xlen’s School in (Ilasgow, which arc still schools 
for boys only ; but jis a^rule school boards have not 
(Established separate schools for the sexes but have 
adhered to the principle of co-edu('.ation. The Girls^ 
High School, for example, is the only exclusively 
girls’ school under the school board of Glasgow. 

In England conditions are exactly reversed, the 
mixed sohool being the exception, and the question 
naturally arises, whicli is the better practice in 
tlie interests of girls. It is difficult to decide as 
to the relative merits of the two systems. Personal 
experience may engen<h‘r bias toward one or other 
side, but some points suggest themselves for con- 
sideration that may hel}) toward a solution. 

First, it is evident that. co-educ.ation lessens ex- 
penditure, and that the cost of edmaition would be 
greatly increased if separate schools for boys and 
for girls were set up all over the rural districts. 
Hence, unless co-education is to be condemned on 
moral or intellectual groiinds, it will j)robably continue 
to be the rule where schools are necessarily small. 

So far as my personal experience goes, objections to 
co-education on the .score of morality are groimdless. 
Very rare are the cases in wliich either boys or girls 
incur the reproach of overstepping, however slightly, 
the bounds of propriety in their intercourse with one 
another. In the classroom, in the playing fields, in 
the social meetings of the older pupils, in the meetings 
of school literary ^societies and school clubs they 
meet with the frank good-fellowship of confrades. 
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No doubt there are cases in which 8 ^ stronger attraction 
and a deeper affection arise between boy and girl 
comrades, and the comrades become life partners ; 
but these are scarcely a reprbach to a'school, and one 
is quite at a loss to know on what possible evidence 
certain English teachers, at a conference held sotue 
years ago, eager to add to the number of girls’ schools, 
painted lurid pictures of morals in our Scottish 
schools ! 

With regard to the “ lesser morals,” the^ manners 
that ‘‘ makyth man,” the case is more doubtful. In 
most instances, I believe, the benefit to boy and girl 
is mutual. Each gains some perception of the other’s 
nature, and unconsciously the boy becomes more 
gentle, the girl more strong. Each learns to be at 
ease in the other’s presence, and, while the boy finds 
many occasions for the little acts of chivalrous 
courtesy to the weaker sex that give charm to his 
strength, the giyl learns that it is dishonourable to 
trade upon his chivalry. But these effects do not 
always follow : they' are most evident where the 
mamiers of the school are the reflexion of the manners 
of the home. If, as happens so often, the children 
of a school are largely drawn from homes whose 
influence counteracts that of the school, the roughness 
of the boys reacts upon the conduct of the girls, 
whose own manners are so often little better. Yet 
girls in such schools are so much mote easily led by 
affection than boys, so much more susceptible to, the 
influence of a woman, so ready to imitate her mode 
of speech and to make her their paodel in all things, 
that schools for girls alone, staffed entirely by women 
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of refilled speech and gentle manners, yet capable of 
the requisite firmness, would exercise a civilising aiul 
refining influence in the poorest, roughest districts 
of our large cities. ^Tliey are in fact so much more 
needed there than they are for the daughters of the 
well-to-do and the well bred, that in the liglit of this 
consideration the pros and cons of the system have to 
be examined afresh. This is said in reference to the 
elementary stages of education, for it is plain that 
after adolescence new forces come ijito j)lay. 

On the intellectual side, too, there is room for 
different estimates of the value of co-education. 
Where boys and girls are taught together there is a 
common curriculum, in which the only recognition 
of a difference in sex is the inclusion of needlework, 
cookery, or housewifery for girls, and a different form 
of manual work for boys. 

This practical identity of curriculum completely 
ignores the fact that the average boy and the average 
girl differ in their tastes, their ajititudes, their rate 
of mental development , and their physical powers. 
No teacher of experience can have failed to observe 
that certain subjects are m<»re attractive to, and more 
easily acquired by, girls than by boys, while the latter 
make quicker progress in others. Often, therefore, 
in a mLxed class, the teacher feels that the boys are 
acting as a drag upon the efforts of the girls, or that 
the latter are retarding the progress of the boys. 
Now that our schools have been freed from the 
unbending rule of a government code of attainments 
with its annual tests, and ttiachers may draw up 
schemes of work adapted to individual schoyls, it 

G 
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might be well to consider whether such schemes 
would not be more easily planned and more fruitful 
of the best results if they were to be drawn up sepa- 
rately for boys and for girls. But we cannot shut oilr 
eyes to the fact that this would at once cut at the 
root of co-education. 

Meanwhile, what have our girls gained from the 
years spent in an elementary school ? 

In Scotland they come, as a rule, as babies of five 
years old, and in England at an even earlier age, but 
young as they are, their minds and hearts are not the 
virgin soil that a stranger might easily imagine them. 
Before tlie teacher begins her task other sowers have 
been at work : seed after seed has fallen into the 
heart of the little girl, cast by careless or by mis- 
chievous hands, and has sprung up there as flower 
or weed— flower to be tended and cultivated, weed 
to be gently uprooted lest it spread its poisonous 
growth. Whence hath it then the tares ? Consult 
the infant mistresses and their staffs in the schools 
that receive the children of those who dwell in dark 
courts and wretched slums, if you would know how 
much the little girl may have to wwlearn when she 
first conies to school, and if you would rightly estimate 
the work of the elementary school. 

Nor is it only at the child’s first coming to school 
that the teacher has forced upon her notice the fact 
that school performs but a part in its education. All 
through its school life the teacher is either helped 
or hindered in his work by the influences outside 
school, and it would be weH if the censorious 
critio of “ board school education,” as hd weighs 
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it in the balance, would bear in mind the kindly 
words of Burns : 

WTiat 8 done^vre partly may coinjmte, 

But know not what’s resisted. 

Even members of scliool boards do not always 
realise how much more dilliciilt is the teacher’s work 
in some schools than in others, nor how inevitable 
are the differences in attainments and culture to be 
observed in the girls who leave the elementary schools 
at the qualifying stage. 

The best of these are the girls of average ability 
or more, who have been favour<‘(l with g(K)d health 
and blessed with parents who value education, and 
whose circumstances permit them to keep their 
children well clad, well nourished, and in regular 
atteiidance. At the age of twelve such girls have 
acquired a fair knowledge of arithmetic, great facility 
in reading, a liking for books, and considerable ease 
in the expression t>f their thoughts, both oral and 
^\Titten. (Geography, liistory, and nature knowledge 
have widened their conceptions of time and space, 
awakened their sympathies with the life of bird and 
beast and insect, of tree and flower, and aroused their 
wonder at the marvels of earth and sea and sky. 
Physical drill has strengthened their muscles and 
given ease and grace to their movements. Hand and 
eye have beei» trained to harmonious co-operation 
by >he needlework that fits them for household tasks 
of making and mending and beautifying, and by the 
drawing lessons that give them the power to reproduce 
the forms and colours that have pleased their* eyes ; 
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and their voices have gained sweetness from the 
songs they sing. And tjirough all there runs the 
golden thread spun from the old, old stories of the 
Bible and its lessons of love to God and man. 

Such girls love their school, they love their teachers, 
and they have the pleasant, natural manners, equally 
removed from awkward shyness and from obtrusive 
pertness, that are the result of that less repressive 
discipline which has replaced the iron rule of an older 
day. In them is seen at its best the result of our 
elementary education ; and who will deny that, in 
its own degree, it is “a liberal education ” and a 
“fair foundation laid whereon to build” still higher? 

Unfortunately there are many causes at work to 
prevent the attainment of this result in all pupils. 
The progress of some children is retarded by illhealth, 
by mental deficiency or slow development, or by 
irregular attendance. The last named cause, if not 
an effect of the .first named, is usually due to parental 
negligence, and its victims, falling behind their class- 
mates, soon lose interest in their work. In vain the 
teacher tries to urge them on : they become more and 
more unwilling and almost unfit to make any mental 
effort, and at last, as Christopher North might have 
said of them, they leave their bodies in the classroom, 
while their minds are far away in the outside world 
to be theirs when they shall be legally delivered from 
the bondage of school. When such pvpils are allowed 
to pass on to supplementary or higher grade work 
they enter upon it very ill equipped, and seldom 
indeed do they derive much benefit from their latest 
years^at school. 
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It is at this stage that there often becomes 
apparent, and not only in dull pupils, a want of 
initiative, a disinclination to face ditficulties unaided, 
and a consequent fai[ure to overcome them. These 
plienomena may be the result of physical weakness 
in girls at this age, or of a tchiporary retardation of 
mental devekqmient. But in most cases they are 
due, one may suspect, to a defect in tlie present 
system of education, the responsibility for which 
cannot be entirely disclaimed by the teacher, although 
he may point to itispectors and school board members 
as equally responsible. 

That defect is undue haste in seeking results. 
Teachers might well echo the complaint of Marvers 
antediluvian lover who found his few centuries of 
life too brief for the telling of his love tale. They 
would fain adapt their pace to the needs of the slow, 
jind even allow the (piickau- witted to spend some time 
in puzzling out things for themselves. 

Hut always at tijcir hacks they hear 

Tnru‘'< wirifjfHt chariot hurrying near — 

bearing with it the qualifying ” examination to be 
passed at all costs by all pupils of twelve, or, if possible, 
of even fewer, years ! All difficulties have to be 
smoothed away, as far as the teacher’s skill can serve, 
and his pupils come to look upon such assistance as 
a necessity an^ a right ; they can attain to some 
measure of selfhelp at a higher stage only by a 
determined effort, almost painful at first though it 
may eventually become a pleasure. It is to be hoped 
that the extension of the compulaory period of school 
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life will not bring with it such a raising of the level 
of attainments to be reached as to maintain or 
increase this pressure ; the prolongation of school 
life should allow a more natural prfce and greater • 
self help and self reliance at each stage. 

Until a child has pas^d the qualifying examination 
the subjects of study are those that may be looked 
upon as essential for. all childreh, but after that point 
it becomes necessary in framing curricula and schemes 
of instruction to take into account the future career 
of the pupil. It is not that education should be 
strictly utilitarian in the sense that each school 
subject should have a direct bearing on some method 
of earning a livelihood : still less should the day 
school be regarded as the proper place for vocational 
training. The great majority of the children who 
begin higher grade or supplementary work about 
the age of 12 have not yet shown any very strong 
bent or aptitude which would enable a teacher to 
advise without hesitation the choice of any particular 
career. Even where there is a strong bent towards 
a certain occupation at the age of r2, it is by no 
means certain that that bent will continue ; nor does 
it follow that an evident aptitude for certain pursuits 
will be encouraged by a child’s parents. Hence too 
early differentiation often leads to what may be 
considered a waste of time on the part of pupils who 
set out on paths which they afterwards abandon in 
order to enter on new ones. Still, it will be generall;^ 
conceded that after the qualifying stage differentiat^^j^ 
is necessary, and that it is to the pupil’s advan^^^g^ 
although in some instances he may make mist*' 
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his choice of a course or suffer from the mistaken 
choice of parents. 

The present system offers two broad lines of 
education beyond the qualifying stage. The pupil 
may begin higher grade studies, whicli afford a 
cei*tain amount of option aAd wliieh lead to the 
intermediate certificate at the end of a throe years’ 
course. Or he may enter upon a two years’ supple- 
mentary course, in which, again, he may choose to 
some extent the subjects most likely to be of use to 
him in his future occupation. 

The girl who aims at a professional career naturally 
chooses the higher grade school, where she will be 
admirably trained for entrance to a university, a 
training (‘entre, or some other central institution. 
The higher grade school is akso the natural avenue 
to a specialised training for the more important and 
lucrative kinds of office work, such as secretarial 
duties and foreign correspondence. Omitting the 
subject of secondary educaticm for girls, dealt with 
in a separate chapter, we pa.ss on to consider the girls 
who, on leaving .school, will be engaged in industrial 
or dome.stic occupations. 

The supplementiiry sf'hool or course should attract 
such girls a.s naturally as the higher grade school 
attracts the girls with a professional aim, but hitherto 
it has suffered from the prevalent idea that it is 
^tended for a^cbiss socially unequal to that of tlie 
grade pupil, or as a refuge for the mentally 
deto^* The unfortunate result is that parents, 
may to do the best they can for their children, 
that t^y^^ ^ wrong choice. Children whoynight 
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make admirable progress with a supplementary course 
are sent to a higher grade^ school to be educated on 
lines quite unsuited to their tastes and aptitudes, and 
hence comparatively of little #benefit, while many 
children attending supplementary courses might be 
doing brilliant work in a higher grade school. Tlie 
supplementary course should, be made as long as 
the intermediate, its completion should be marked 
by a certificate recognised as different from the 
present intermediate certificate, but not inferior 
to it, and the very name “ supplementary ” should 
be dropped. With the school age raised to 15 years 
there will remain no reason for different names ; 
the phrase, “higher education,” will have a wider 
signification than is attached to it at present ; and 
parents will choose the type of higher education best 
adapted to a child’s capacities, unprejudiced by any 
apparent social inequality betw'een different types of 
schools. 

For convenience’ sake, however, it will be simplest 
to retain the present name of supplenientary course 
in discussing its capabilities for the training of girls 
in view of domestic and industrial pursuits. At the 
outset let it be clearly understood, and throughout 
be it never forgotten, that this training is to be no 
mere preparation for gaining a livelihood : it must ► 
be an instrument of culture — culture of body, mind, 
and spirit. It will, naturally, employ^the hand to a 
greater extent, than does the higher grade coursdSJbut 
the girl must be trained to make her hands the docile 
servants of her brain. “ Madan^e How ” must be 
accompanied by “ Lady Why ” in all the pactical 
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work of each branch of housewifery ; and practical 
work must not overshadow the good general education 
which is the need and the right of all girls, whatever 
their ultimate lot injife may be. Never before has 
that need been so urgent and so jilainly provetl. 
The great World War has summoned women to forms 
of labour and spheres of duty hitherto hold to be 
beyond their powers or unsuited to their womanly 
nature, and we are forced to reconsider our ideas of 
woman’s place in the world. Henceforth, too, women 
will exercise their newly acipiired right of sulTrage, 
and we may he sure that they will not rest content 
with the present limitations of that right which still 
leave them on unequal terms with men. If women, 
then, are to make their new political influence felt 
for good, tliey must sec to it that no type of school 
education shall train girls to be mere houseliold 
drudges or helpless, unintelligent pieces of the 
machinery of commerce and manufacture. 

Such is by no means the aim and result of the 
supplementary course for girl.^. In it the girl con- 
tinues her study of English, including history and 
geography, and learns scunething of the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship and national irdieritancc. 
A considerable part of the time devoted to these 
subjects should be spent by the girls, not in liskming 
to formal lessons from the teacher, but in independent 
reading of bowks to be selected by themselves from 
a gdod school library and to be made subsequent 
subject of discussion with their teacher. These 
periods of reading should be spent in the library 
itself, and every school should have at least one well 
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lit comfortaj)le classroom equipped for this purpose, 
with open shelves filled with properly classified books, 
and with a good supply of Vorks of reference always 
at hand. The teacher’s part during 'those times of ’ 
quiet study would be to show the girls how to use* 
those reference books aild to encourage their use, to 
give advice, when needed, in the choice of books to 
be read, and to talk to the pupils in turn about their 
reading. In no other way will she gain so deep an 
insight into a girl’s nature, tastes, and ideals, and be 
placed in so favourable a position to exert wholesome 
influence upon her. If a foreign language is studied 
also, well and good. But English literature is so rich 
in masterpieces of all kinds that a girl may be well 
educated and highly cultured by the study of English 
alone. Small French and less (Jerman need be no 
greater drawback or reproach than the “ small Latin 
and less Greek ” of which we have so often heard. 

While the girl is learning to appreciate some of the 
treasures of English literature, and acquiring a taste 
for what is sound and distaste for what is worthless, 
she is also learning to use her mother tongue with 
some degree of force and grace both in speech and 
writing. Readiness and aptness in speech should be 
fostered, problems suggested by reading should be 
discussed, say, according to the ordinary rules of a 
literary or debating society. Written compositions 
will include letters of various types, ^ familiar and 
formal, essays on simple themes drawn from the 
pupils’ own e:^erience, observation, and reading, or 
from their own nmagination. Optional exercises in 
verse ijiay discover latent talent, for the sake of 
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which a mass of doggerel may be endured. Even 
doggerel will have its uses in cultivating the feeling 
for rhyme and measure, alid will gradually improve 
so much in quality as^to outgrow and shed the name. 

« Arithmetic, for the majority of the girls, should 
be* confined chiefly to what is fequired for the keeping 
of household accounts and the problems of marketing 
wisely and economically, and of tl:e safe and profitable 
investment of savings. In all arithmetical practice 
both accuracy and speed should be aimed at. To very 
many girls arithmetic is exceedingly difficult and 
distasteful, and since so many of its rules are unlikely 
to be of any practical or other value to them in after 
life, more congenial forms of mental discipline can be 
easily found in other subjects. 

Science for girls in this course should be closely 
related to the domestic arts, which will gain in dignity 
and interest from a knowledge of the natural laws 
that underlie them, and from a realisation of their 
importance in the life of peoples. For, whatever may 
be the otlier parts played by women in the world’s 
work, their highest vocation, the one to which nature 
herself calls them, is that of homemaking. “ Many 
make the household, hut only one the home ” ; that 
one is the wife and mother. Not all our girls will fulfil 
their natural destiny, but if we would have our land 
filled with happy, well-ordered homes, we should 
train all girls in “ gracious household ways.” Science 
lessons need lose nothing of their educational value 
by being related to this womanly vocation ; rather 
will they gain from the atmosphere of reality and 
utility thus imparted to them. In the kitchqn and 
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the laundry experiments made in the laboratory are 
repeated in a more practical form, the theories built 
upon them are put to the proof, and both the science 
teacher and the teacher of a bi;anch of housewifery* 
find their work mutually benefited. In rural districts* 
science lessons may be similarly related to gardening 
and poultry or bee keeping ; girls, a's well as boys, 
take kindly to these ‘arts. 

This sketch of supplementary education is not a 
mere exercise of the imagination. It is largely a 
picture of the education provided all over the country 
for the greater number of schoolgirls between the 
ages of 12 and 14, for it is the minority who are 
being educated in higher grade or secondary 
schools. Drawing, music, and gymnastics are con- 
tinued throughout the course, and, as in the ele- 
mentary school, the study of the Bible forms the 
basis of simple, undogmatic, religious teac^hing. Such 
an education - again, as far as it goes^is an excellent 
one for a girl who is not aiming at a professional 
career, if it has been 'in the hands of skilled, sym- 
pathetic, and experienced teachers, and if she has 
been able to profit by it. Its good results would ere 
now have been more marked, had all who have 
enjoyed its opportunities received analogous benefits 
in their homes - and remained at school until the age 
of 15. 

Even at 15 a girl is very young, a fact too often 
forgotten by those who are most vehement in their 
condemnation of our present educational system and 
most scornful in their disparagement of its results. 
The most ideally perfect plan may fail to produce a 
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perfect result. The weaver may have before him a 
faultlessly beautiful design to be wrought in tapestry ; 
but his yarns niay be rougli and knotted and uneven ; 
"his loom may be Qf antiquated, cumbrous make, 
labouring and creaking scarce less heavily for some 
awkward- repairs ; his hand may slip through inf 
experience or ‘carele.ssness or weariness ; masters, 
managers, foremen, supervisors/ may be ever urging 
him to hasten ; at last his still unfinished work is 
snatched from his hand, perhaps to lie exposed to 
wind and weather until lines of beauty and har- 
monious hues of design are warped and blurred, and 
its use and beauty all but lost. 

The parable is easy of interpretation to tJiose who 
have read thus far. If its analogies, like those of 
other parables, are not quite complete, it is in that 
they fail to express with adequate force and fulness 
the multifarious causes of imperfection in the results 
of the teacher’s work, directed, as itjs, by no perfect 
plan, but by a system admittedly defective both in 
conception and administration. No claim of in- 
fallibility is made on behalf of the teacher, who, like 
other mortals, is liable to error ; but the illustration 
may lead to a fuller realisation of the difliculties of 
his task. 

Part of the cause of his want of success has already 
been considered. To some extent the drawbacks are 
almost insupei^ble. For instance, mental and physi- 
cal, weakness must always affect injuriously the 
education of children. Other difficulties are due to 
faults in our national system, which we look forward 
with confident hope of seeing amended by improved 
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conditions under the new Act. Must we set down as 
inevitable also faults copimitted by the teacher ? 
Since he is human, he has his limitations. But his 
faults are slight in comparison^ with other causes ol 
failure. 

^ The saddest causes of all are those due to moral 
and social conditions outside the sphere of the school. 
As already said, not a few children come to school 
from homes made wretched by parental negligence, 
vice, or crime. School boards may do their best in 
such cases for the physical well-being of the child, 
by medical inspection in school, the visits of sanitary 
officers, provision of free baths, free books, and even 
food and clothing, some of the cost of which may be 
recovered from the parent. But the teacher is 
ministering to minds diseased even from infancy, and 
the lessons of each day are largely unlearned in the 
evil atmosphere of home and street before those of 
the next day begin. So children may learn to read 
and write and to share in all the other school activities, 
and yet prove all but* impervious to the training in 
manners, morals, and religion which the school 
affords. 

Other cases there are in which poverty has hitherto 
told hardly Upon the child, who may have been* 
helping before and after school hours to support his 
family. He is too tired for mental effort in school, 
and has little time for study at home^ if, indeed, his 
home can give him either space or quiet to attempt 
it. The recent legislation promises an immense 
improvement here. ^ 

It is largely girls from those two categories who 
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leave school as soon as possible after attaining the 
age of 14, and who,' even where they are enrolled 
in continuation classes, fail, through their irregular 
'attendance, to profit from the instruction. It is 
they chiefly who drift into the various miserably 
paid mechanical employments that demand no 
great intelligence, no special aptitude or training, 
and hold out scant hope of better things to come. 
This is the unskilled labour that, in normal times, 
earns a bare subsistence wage or something even 
lower. Their days spent in monotonous toil that 
deadens the mind, their evenings spent in homes 
darkened by grinding poverty or degrading vices, or 
in the dangerous playground of the streets, they re- 
tain less and less of the beginniiigs of culture acquired 
in school and degenerate into rude, boisterous, 
loud-voiced hoydens. They may be met in little 
groups or bigger gangs, and their coarse speech and 
rough horseplay make them a terrot, and constantly 
lead them into juvenile misdemeanours or actual 
crimes. If our own well ordered, not to say selfish, 
lives have not shown us such girls, we may see their 
portrait in Mr. Pett Ridge’s “ Mord Em’ly” and 
her friends. 

Uhe employment bureau can do little for these 
girls, but something may be done by after-care 
committees, school clubs, girls^ g^ldry companies, 
and other siipilar agencies, to give girls of these 
classes new hope and encourage^lent by renewing the 
refining influences of school and training them to 
enter some sphere pf skilled labour. The State owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to those whose labours in 
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these agencies so often save girls from sinking into 
apathetic acceptance of a sordid and squalid life, or 
turn their passionate revolt against the social con- 
ditions that seemed to condemn them irrevocably to * 
such a lot, into an equally burning desire to make 
life happier for others. ' 

The more deeply we reflect upon the problems of 
education and the causes of ils comparative failure 
to raise and refine all the children of the State, the 
more do we realise that these problems are bound up 
with social reforms, and that the causes are not to 
be found chiefly in the defects of our educational 
system. P\)r the success of education we need 
smaller schools and more of them ; we need smaller 
classes, in which it will be possible to give more play 
to the child’s individuality ; we need more teachers, 
better trained teachers, better paid teachers, more 
highly honoured teachers ; we need more freedom 
for teachers and less supervision ; we need all the 
reforms promised in the recent Act of Parliament. 
But when all these and more have been secured, 
their eflect will continue to fall very’ far below our 
hopes if the school must still contend with the un- 
happy social conditions alluded to, which press with 
such crushing weight on thousands of homes^ and 
their inmates. 

What fine stuff in those children’s nature has 
successfully resisted the warping effect of these con- 
ditions, has been strikingly shown in the years of war, 
which have called forth such unsuspected wealth of 
latent ability and heroism and devotion in the cause 
of freedom and right. When our legislators are inspired 
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with courage and wisdom “ to take occasion by the 
hand ” and make laws that will render British homes 
healthier and happier, mUy we not hope that the 
nature of the children will be touched to still finer 
issues ? 

'The hope is not ill founded, for the education 
afforded by our elementary schools, where it fails, 
does so, as it seems, much less conspicuously in the 
development of the mind and the instilling of high 
ideals, than on the sale of culture and that simply 
because culture cannot be acquired in school alone ; 
it is the result of all the varied iniluences that bear 
upon tlic individual, and to the boy or girl; the 
strongest of these is the home. What wonder tlien 
that so many girls leave school with so little ajiprecia- 
tion of what is really becoming in conduct and beauti- 
ful in manners, of what is really good and admirable 
in literature, art, and music, of how to spend their 
leisure hours wisely and well ? What can the printed 
page or the teacher’s words effect for girls who return 
from school each day to homes without books or 
pictures \vorthy of the name, homes where voices 
are rough and words coarse, where there is scant 
room for eating, drinking, and sleeping, and none for 
quiet thought and study ? How can such girls learn 
the art of making the happy homes of which they 
may read but which they never see ? 

One opportunity at least they have, in the house- 
wifej^ centres where they can practise in a little 
house under their teacher, and learn as in a well 
ordered home lessons of neatness and orderliness as 
they scrub and polish and wash and “ tidy up,” ; of 

H 
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cleanliness and economy as they cook simple, whole- 
some dishes ; of courtesy at table when they have 
set on the table the meat they have prepared, and 
sit down to enjoy it together. In su6h centres, while ' 
simplicity is the keynote, beauty is not neglected in 
the choice and arrangelnents of the furniture. Girls 
may there acquire for the first time some idea of 
“the home beautiful,” and, perhaps, resolve some 
day to make one like it, should the opportunity be 
theirs. We might well, for the happiness of future 
generations, foster the girl’s love of “ whatsoever things 
are lovely ” in other ways. One often wishes that 
the interior of schools was more beautiful, or perhaps 
“ less unlovely,” than so many of them are. The 
walls need not be so drab and bare, the floors might, 
with profit both aesthetic and sanitary, be much more 
frequently washed, and the windows need not so 
often exclude the infrequent northern sunbeam by 
the products of the spider’s and the dustman’s 
labours. 

When the benefits of the new Act begin to be felt, 
and when much of the present work bf continuation 
classes, division I., is done during the day, continua- 
tion education may play a very important part in 
the lives of girls. Work, in subjects requiring most 
mental effort will be overtaken in great part in day 
classes, other subjects will be allotted to early evening 
hours, and some of the latter may be hours of recrea- 
tion. One evening of each week should be spent as 
a social evening, with music, recitations, and needle- 
work ; if the arrangements of the school present nc 
insuperable difficulties, some of the evenings could be 
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made even more useful by groups of girls undertak- 
ing in turns the provision of a simple meal, e.g. 
tea. These pleasant meetings would not only make 
classes more attractive ; they would also train girls 
in the aft of making the home the place of pleasant 
social intercourse. They would, at the same time, 
afford the teacher opportunities, not so easily foimd 
in the ordinary routine of class work, of chatting 
with the girls on tlieir favourite recreations, of guidmg 
them in their choice of others or of particular lines of 
study, of interesting them in forms of social work 
suited to their years and powi'rs. She would thus 
gain their confidence and affection, so that they 
would regard her not only as teacher, but as friend, 
to whom they might always come for advice and 
sympathy in times of doubt, jierjilexity, or sorrow. 

When we remember that thes(‘ girls are just passing 
from girlhood to womanhood, and that many of them 
are almost certainly without wise guidance, we feel 
the importance of providing in continuation classes 
not only instruction in subj(*cls that will aid them 
to acquire greater culture or increased capacity to 
earn a comfortable livelihood, but instruction that 
will guard them against dangers and temptations 
that are incident to their age and sex. The true 
dignity and the responsibilities of womanhood should 
form the subject of le(;tures and talks on the wise 
exercise of municipal and political suffrage, and on 
the part best j^ayed by women in work that promotes 
social welfare. All girls, t-oo, should have lessons in 
physiology and hygiene, for the health of the nation 
lies very largely in the hands of woman in the iiome. 
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She should not enter lightly upon the duties of wife- 
hood and motherhood, as she so often does, with little 
knowledge of what the words imply. At this stage, 
therefore, we might well call to the aid alike of educa*- 
tion, national health, and chilcf welfare, the^servicee 
of lady doctors to instfuct the older girls in matters 
of this nature. By knowledge and experience a 
doctor is best qualified for the task, and would find 
in it one of the highest forms of service to the State. 

The continuation school of the future by the 
variety of its courses should perform for the great 
majority of girls what the university does at present 
for a few of them only. It should extend their 
knowledge, help to train them for their occupations 
or open the way to better, widen their interests, and 
refine their minds. We cannot rest satisfied unless 
we see it send forth, as the years go on, ever fairer 
and finer types of womanhood, more and more women 
both strong and gentle, “ nobly planned, To warn, to 
comfort, and command,” to be mothers of sons and 
daughters worthy of them. 

Happy he 

With such a mother ! Faith in womanhood 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and tho’ he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 



IV 

THE AIM AND OUTI.OOK IN THE SE(^ONDARY 
E1)U(^'\TI()N OK DIHLS 

A LIVING systoTii of education inulergoes perpetual 
modification in response to tlie nec'ds of a changing 
society. Before dealing witli secondary education 
apart from other type's, or the interests of girls as 
distinct from those of Ix'ys, it is therefore desirable 
to consider from a g(*neral ])oint. of view tlic conditions 
which will prevail in the lu'ar future, especially those 
arising out of the War. 

The time immediately before us will be one of 
unrest and traiisition. The great spiritual forces set 
free by the outbreak of war may decline in strength, 
or operate in less overt forms. It may even become 
hard to understand the wave of patriotic impulse 
which swept over the country, substituting the heroic 
outlook for commonplace views, and producing a 
harvest of noble achievement where mediocrity and 
conventionality had previously flourished. We must 
allow for readion and inertia in those who have borne 
the strain of active service or passive endurance. 
Men who have become familiar with the horrors of 
modern warfare can hardly resume life under* peace 
101 
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* conditions without some loss of sensibility. In many 
there will be permanent ^impairment of health, or 
bodily exhaustion, and recuperation .will of necessity ^ ^ 
be slow. The sights and souijds of the battlefield, 
with their daily revival of primitive passion and blind 
instinct, will have substituted in consciousness a dark 
background of violence and cpelty for the humane 
impulses and kindly temper characteristic of civilised 
nations in normal times. Emotional fatigue will 
persist after nervous strain has been removed. Older 
people will have little buoyancy with which to set 
about the social reconstruction which will be necessary. 
Younger men and women, who have suffered from 
the hardships of warfare, may well think they have 
earned the right to a life of ease and freedom from 
struggle. They may be disinclined to face new 
problems on returning to civil life, and unable from 
spiritual exhaustion to frame new ideals unconnected 
with the increasp of material production. 

Religious convictions and feelings cannot fail to 
be profoundly afEecte’d by the War. The sense of 
dependence upon God, quickened in moments of 
stress and danger, may become faint when the risks 
of battle have no longer to be faced. On the other 
hand, peril may have brought a spiritual revelation, 
and leave a permanent impress on character. But, 
speaking generally, war is a disintegrating force, and 
even where it has given a nobler outlook and a less 
material sca^e of values, certain dangers must be 
reckoned with, as attending the abandonment of old 
beliefs and practices. 

Men of different faiths have fought side by side 
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in the trenches. Devotion to duty, nobility of life, 
disregard of selfish interests, readiness to die in a 
good cause have been shown by the adlierents of 
antagonistic creeds. Jt is unlikely that much stress 
will in the future bo laid upon theological formulas as 
evidences of spiritual life. t\liere the inner life is 
not very intense, tliis may lead to laxity and the 
disregard of church observances and discipline. With 
the old antagonisms the liarriers of sectarianism may 
disappear. There may, however, be little real co- 
hesion in the larger associations formed, although 
they may prove efTe(div(‘ for co*(>peration in social and 
philanthropic activities. Iteligious life in the deeper 
sense will tend to become individualised, and will not 
lend itself to collective expression. 

From this it follows that the religious education 
of the young will depcmd rather upon atmosjihere 
and the personality of those who instruct, than upon 
any clearly defined dogmatic teaching. The spirit, 
which “ blovveth where it listoth,” will have to 
take the place of tin* letter with its permanence 
and its precision of outline. The young have ever 
responded to the su])reme aj)peal of nobility of 
char^tcter, where moral codes have left them indifferent. 
It has always proved the most direct incentive to self- 
control. At the present time, such impulses to self- 
government have a special importance. The lack of 
discipline among the young, the weakening of parental 
control, and the demand for independence, cannot 
be remedied by the drastic imposition of authority 
from without. The desire must be aroused to obey 
the inner law of conscience and to attain to a*higher 
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standard of conduct. Selfgovemment must be en- 
couraged, botb at home and in school. Educational 
experiments seem to show that resj)onsibility is a 
better remedy than repression where cases of in- 
subordination or intractability liave to be dealt with*. 

In the intellectual Sphere, we have gained from 
the hardships of war a new stimulus to mental alert- 
ness and resource. * Improved methods have been 
devised of producing dyes, optical glass, artificial 
foodstuffs, and so forth, and they will no doubt be 
further developed. A firmer belief in the importance 
of organisation is one of the results of our struggle 
with a nation which neglects no detail in the pursuit 
of its ends. State intervention and control have in 
our country broken down the national habit of 
individual detachrnejit, and prepared the way for 
various forms of co-operation ; knowledge of other 
lands has corrected our insularity of outlook. The 
education pf th^ future must solve the problem of 
securing concerted action without the sacrifice of 
individuality and initiative. 

It is easy to trace the growth during the last few 
years of a new respect for ideas ; no further proof 
of this is needed than the general demand for educa- 
tional reform. It should, however, be noted that the 
aims of many who desire greater educational facilities 
for all classes of society are frankly utilitarian . Herein 
lies an undoubted danger, for to regard knowledge 
primarily as a means of increasing production and 
raising the general standard of comfort and prosperity, 
is to adopt as a theory of life a new form of material- 
ism. The danger is all the more real that patriotic 
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feeling will be enlisted to secur# the economic 
supremacy of the nation, and that inducements will 
be offered to men of exceptional power to use their 
brains to further the production which is so urgently 
needed, 

*But true national greatnesl can never be the out- 
come of materialism, however specious or attractive 
may be the mask it wears. We must beware of 
imitating Germany in our educational ))olicy, and of 
so inviting moral disaster similar to that by which 
she has been overtaken. Educational schemes must 
be devised in which the humanistic aspects of life are 
emphasised. History and literature must be included 
in every curriculum ; science must not be taught 
without reference to its place in the development 
of human life. The War has diverted from university 
life and professional callings many men and women 
of studious bent. Many writers of promise have 
fallen in action ; the ranks of the intellectual 
section of the community have been depleted. The 
gaps must be filled, that the balance of the active 
and contemplative elements in the national life may 
be restored. For similar reasons, the study and 
practice of art (in the wide sense) must be encouraged 
and promoted. The arts (painting, music, drama, 
etc.) afford on the creative side an outlet for the 
constructive impulse ; on the contemplative side, a 
refuge and sol^^e from the harshness of real life. 

These are general considerations ; their bearing 
must now be shown upon special problems connectc<l 
with the education of boys and particularly of girls 
at the secondary stage. 
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Some justifidition may be offered for considering 
secondary education apart from the stages which 
precede and follow it. The treatment adopted in 
this paper makes it possible ^to lay stress on the 
special features of those years in the life of the 
adolescent when logicaf faculty has matured, and the 
emotions have become less unstable. Amongst these 
features may be ftamed considerations connected 
with specialisation in study, with the development 
of individual judgment, with self discipline, with the 
spirit of research and of creative activity, with the 
impulse to social service. 

A fundamental question arises at this point. It 
has been dealt with by writers of educational treatises 
from the time of Plato onwards. Should there be 
differentiation between the education of boys and 
girls in all cases and at all stages ? Do the deep 
seated physical differences between the sexes, corre- 
sponding to different life functions and involving, 
as it would seem, temperamental differences, make 
it desirable to devise Und apply different schemes of 
education for boys and for girls ? Does the system 
of co-education as it exists in practice justify the 
claims of its advocates ? 

Plato's views regarding the education of women 
have little bearing on the majority of modern problems 
and may be dismissed, but not without an expression 
of gratitude to one who, looking at the question of sex 
from the standpoint of philosophy instead of custom 
and prejudice, desired to secure a higher status for 
women. We owe to him the conception of woman 
as the‘ comrade of man, trained in similar exercises 
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and sharing the same responsibilities to the State. 
The relegation of the se.^ problem to a secondary 
position in comparison with the higher activities of 
spiritual beings, gives a sense of escape as info the 
freshness of mountain air. 

Co-education in the abstract presupposes a repro- 
duction on a larger scale and in different surroundings 
of the intimate and friendly relations of the family. 
It is argued that close association and co-op(*ratioii 
between boys and girls is the best preparation for 
comradeship at a later stage, and that any form of 
segregation is hurtful. It should, however, be noted 
in dealing with this subject, -tliat co-education in the 
strict sense is rarely to be found. The term' is a 
misnomer where girls and boys are taught some 
subjects together for a few hours daily, without 
sharing recreation or pursuits unconne(;ted with the 
classroom. It may perhaps be applied with justice 
to the system followed in a few ca’-efully organised 
boarding schools. Thes(‘ would seem to have ob- 
tained good results. 

To the present writer it appears that differentiatimi 
of treatment between hoya and girls is desira])le, at 
least when the adole.scent stage is reached. Statist i<;H 
seem to show that periods of mental inertia and 
activity, corresponding to phases of physical develop- 
ment, occur at different ages in the cases of boys and 
girls. , Moreover, the adoption of common standards 
has often meant overpnissure for girls, who have been 
required to cultivate certain aptitudes (householrl arts, 
music, etc.) desirable in the future homemaker, in 
addition to the subjects prescribed for their biDthers. 
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The question whether close association at school 
is likely to develop in its piore ideal form the mutual 
attraction of the sexes, is of great importance as 
regards the future of the raqe. President Stanley 
Hall, as is well known, would deprecate any assimila*- 
tion of male and female characteristics, and holds the 
view that freshness and dissimilarity are important 
elements in mutual affection, and tend to promote 
the highest type of marriage relations. Two dangers 
must be taken into account where co-education is 
concerned. In its genuine (and rarer) form, familiar 
association on a matter-of-fact basis may prevent 
at a later stage the development of the stronger 
feelings which, at least in our country, are held to 
form the best basis for the marriage tie. On the 
other hand, in its imperfect form, co-education may 
develop prematurely a sentimental interest in the 
individual and personal aspect of marriage. This, 
however, should, be the last to assert itself. The 
development in girls during school life of the pro- 
tective instincts which underlie motherhood should 
be the chief aim. 

Plato’s arguments for co-education assumed that 
difference of sex was of the nature of an accident and 
therefore negligible. The modern view (the biological 
view) is that sex difference is the most fundamental 
factor in human life, and that it may be traced in the 
mental and moral spheres as well as the physical 
sphere. If fhe truth of this be admitted, it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that the outlook 
and methods in the education of men and women 
should*)qot be identical. When a different curriculum 
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for girls ceases to be regarded as a sign of their 
intellectual inferiority, there will be less reluctance 
to abandon uniformity, whicli has in many cases 
proved unfavourable to development. 

Whilst the streiigfh of the biological argument 
caAnot be denied, care must lA? taken to discriminate 
between qualities in women due to biological factors 
and those due to environment. A useful check to 
dogmatism will be found in the consideration of the 
extraordinary modification in the outlook and })ursuitB 
of women during the last fifty years. Some such 
survey is moreover necessary as a pr(‘liminary to 
framing schemes of educatioji for the future. 

The type of w(unanhood n'cognised us repre- 
sentative of the early V'ndorian age is a kind of 
crystallisation of historical tradition. St'clusion, re- 
straint, concentration within a narrow sphere, are 
ideas which fur many generations have n^tarded the 
natural and free develo])ment of women. An attitude 
of dependence, unfamiliarity witli tlie harsher features 
of life, lack of intellectual cuiiosity and of mental 
attainments, (focility in accepting guidance, were 
considered pleasing features in women of the better 
classes. A delicate franK\ and exclusion from most 
outdoor activities, were regarded as lu'cessary (‘le- 
ments of womanly charm. Devotion to tlic home 
was interpreted as involving indifference to the wider 
interests of citizenship. The tyq)e at its best was 
marked by delicacy and refinement, by strong (if 
somewhat narrow) affections, and by a certain social 
charm whicli from its reticence and its expression 
of a single point of view bore some analogy to the 
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products of the fine arts. A much richer develop- 
ment resulted where the social status was such as to 
make active participation in household activities 
imperative. Domestic arts, before the introduction'' 
of co-operative methods of production, called for the 
exercise of intelligence afid organising power. Capacity, ' 
however, did not deliver women from subjection. 

Compare with this sketch the present day girl, 
disregarding for the moment temporary modifications 
caused by the War. Under favourable conditions 
she has attained to a higher standard of health and 
physical development. She is free to devote herself 
to the higher leaiming or to practical pursuits. What- 
ever sphere of action she may select, her knowledge 
of life and thought is greater than would have been 
considered “becoming in a young woman” of the old 
r6gime. In social relations she enjoys much liberty, 
and selfreliance has taken the place of diffidence. 
In speech and manners she is often abrupt and casual. 
There is great impatience of control and discipline, 
and strong assertion of the right of individual judg- 
ment. In the home, the girl of the present day may 
at the worst show insubordination ; at the best, 
warmth of feeling often takes the form of affectionate 
disrespect. The pressure of modern life has left little 
time for the observance of the rules of old world 
courtesy. Little or no expression of respect or con- 
sideration for older people is exacted of the young. 
It is not easy to detect in them the spirit of reverence 
either for institutions or individuals. 

Writers 6f the type of Mr. Arnold Bennett hold up 
for our consideration the cruelty of the young, and 
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represent them as relentless supplanters of the older 
generation. There is probably exaggeration in such 
a suggestion, as there is Caricature in Mr. Bernard 
'Shaw’s portrayal of the working of the life force in 
girls. The truth lUKA'rlying such works of fiction 
appears to be the development in women of a larger 
measure of selfccnsciousness. and of a stronger impulse 
to initiative and self expression. Where the individual 
aspect of this tendency is prominent, there may be 
weakening of the family tie, and indilTorence to the 
recognised sanctions of family life. Further disregard 
of established usage may be found in the frankness 
witlfwhicdi racial and sex problems are now discuissed 
by the young. Scenes a re introduced in modern fiction 
where the young daughters of a household indul- 
gently refrain from discussion of modern plays until 
the withdrawal of their moth(*r removes the necessity 
for extending consideration to prudish scruples -an 
exaggeration no doubt, but a ’significant one I 

The War has in individual ca.ses caused a reversion 
to earlier ideals of womaidy service. Its main effect 
has, however, bben to secure tin* economii* indepen- 
dence of women, and to establish their right to share 
in the privileges and responsibilities of national 
service. The younger women of the nation have 
attained to a maturity imjiossible under normal 
conditions. Their numerical preponderance after the 
War, their temporary superiority as regards physical 
fitness, their new political powers, will make them 
a great, if not the greatest, factor in the destiny of 
the coming generation. In a recent volume the late 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd has established by an interesting 
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line of argument the thesis that the influence of 
women's mentality will be the leading feature in the 
next phase of social evolution. The idealism of 
women, at the core of Which is their racial impulse, 
enables them, considers, to remain steadfast to aims 
which can be realised bnly in the remote future, and 
to resist the allurements of temporary or individual 
gain. If this prediction be fulfilled, it will probably 
be when the present period of transition in women’s 
development has come to an end, and when a new 
and wider outlook is combined with the revival of 
certain womanly qualities temporarily submerged. 
The special fitness of the young women of the present 
day to meet times of stress and strain must have 
struck all close observers. They have strength, 
initiative, and devotion. It is, however, of the first 
importance that they should take a serious and 
intelligent view of their future responsibilities, and 
that they should not be led away by party catch- 
words or fanatical aphorisms. They should be brought 
to recognise the need' of co-operating with men in all 
that concerns the genera) good, and of refusing to 
be swayed by merely sectional interests. 

^ e Tvow to a more ^lect consideration oi the 
problems ol secondary schools, especially in relation 
to girls. We have already seen that secondary 
education owes its special importance to the fact 
that it may count on a certain ripeness of intelligence 
in those who pursue it, and that in the majority of 
cases it is the last stage in the preparation for the 
activities of adult life. The secondary schools are 
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to-day, owing to changes of standard, doing work 
which a generation ago was left to the universities. 
Much of what Newman said regarding the “ Scope 
and Nature of University Education ” might now be 

quoted as expressing the aims of secondary schools. 

* • 

“ A University draining, ” he tells us, “ is the great ordinary 
means to a great but ordinary end ; it aims at raising the 
intellectual tone of society, at cultivatifig the public mind, at 
purifying the national taste, at supplying true principles to 
popular enthusiasm and fixed^aims to popular aspiration, at 
giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at 
facilitating the exercise of political power, and refining the 
intercourse of private life. ... It shows a man how to 
accommodate himself to others, how to throw himself into their 
state of mind, how to bring before them his own, how to 
influence them, how to come to an understanding with them, 
how to bear with them. ...” 

When the object of education is stated in terms of 
socis^l efficiency, as in Newman’s essay, the importance 
is at once apparent of the indirect forces in school life. 
These are the agencies which mainly determine what 
is known as the tone of a school, and contribute to 
the formation of character. The school building 
itself should be carefully planned. By its beauty and 
simplicity, and by its perfect adaptation to the end 
it has to serve, it should provide those within its 
walls with a standard which will make architectural 
ugliness distasteful. The Husceptibility of children 
to sense impressions, the lasting power of early 
associations over mind and character,,. have been 
convincingly^stated by Pater in his Child in the House 
and implied by MaT»*gu6rite Audoux and by other 
students of child psychology. • 


I 
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Within the building, th# classrooms should be 
sunny and spacious, and ^should contain pictures or 
other decorative objects. The pupils should be 
encouraged to beautify them^ with growing or cift 
flowers, and in*other ways. Even in schools situated 
in large towns there should be suggestions year by 
year of the seasonal drama of plant, and, to some 
extent, of animal life. It is obvious that matters 
connected with the adornment and order of the school 
building are specially important in the case of girls, 
many of whom will in later years become the centres 
of family life. 

These material aspects of school buildings, how- 
ever, must be indissolubly linked with spiritual ideals 
and associations, if they are to exercise a lasting and 
beneficent influence upon character. Great historic 
schools have an advantage in the strength of their 
appeal to the imagination. They have, it may be, 
periodical cerenionials in perpetuation of the memory 
of the founder, or of occasions of historic interest ; 
they are linked with the past by traditional usage, 
and by a roll of names long enough to bridge many 
generations. But schools which have no such initial 
advantage have within reach all the materials for 
building up a noble tradition. By records on the 
school walls showing the achievements of former 
pupils, by rolls of honour or memorial tablets, it is 
possible to bring the young into touoh with the great 
spiritual forces which find expression in material 
things such as stone and lime, and which vitalise 
institutions. Such influences should be available for 
rich and poor alike. 
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School prayers, theJ* school motto, the school 
magazine, the school song or^hymn, may all contribute 
to the formation of a spirit of loyalty and devotion 
and of ready service. The weaknesses of the in- 
dividual scholars are reinforced by the existence of a 
school standard of honour, court'esy, strenuousness, and 
respect for law. The common element underlying the 
different agencies named will be found to be a kind of 
symbolism ; and symbolism seems to be a necessary 
element in the development of the more ideal feelings. 

Books of reference, suitably housed, should be 
provided in all secondary schools, and lighter books 
for recreation. School societies are important factors 
in education. They provide opportunities for learn- 
ing the ordinary rules of business procedure, as shown 
in the drawing up of constitutions; the keeping of 
minutes, and so forth. Debating societies, nature 
clubs, athletic clubs appeal to pupils of different 
temperaments. They all serve to develop self- 
confidence, initiative, and ability to work with others. 
They often lead to the taking up of hobbies which 
are a source of pleasure and profit throughout life. 
Girls certainly need business training. They should 
also have opportunities at school for organising simple 
social gatherings and promoting charitable enterprises, 
directly or indirectly. The school charities not only 
give occasion for personal service and selfdenial ; 
they accustom the young to the idea of social solidarity 
and responsibility. The conception of duty is *no 
longer confined to the individual or the family, but 
takes account of citizenship and the far-reaching 
claims of country and humanity. 
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As regards school discipline, there is now general 
agreement that the system adopted should give the 
older pupils some responsibility and control. The 
appointment of prefects and of society and club 
officials gives effect to this principle. In this con- 
nection two points miist be observed. The inexperi- 
ence of the young, their limitation of view, their 
tendency to hasty conclusions and drastic action, 
make it necessary to guard against oppressive rule 
in any sphere where they have authority. Moreover, 
premature imposition of authority and the demand 
for the judicial attitude in boys and girls may be an 
undesirable anticipation of the characteristic qualities 
and responsibilities of adult life. 

In considering the question of girls’ education in 
Scotland, it is impossible to disregard the fact that 
it has suffered in some respects from the position of 
comparative subordination assigned to women under 
the existing system. The general direction of girls’ 
education has hitherto been under the control of men, 
and there have been few inducements to women 
teachers of the first rank to accept posts in Scottish 
schools. The difficult questions connected with 
alternative curricula for boys and girls are not likely 
to be satisfactorily solved until the headships of more 
secondary schools are thrown open to women, and 
until they have opportunities as organisers of devising 
and carrying out educational experiments. Their 
adequate representation on the inspectorate is a 
reform which has been too long delayed. 

The indirect educational forces to which reference 
has been made, have their main applicatioi^ in the 
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formation of character. They are most powerful 
when included in a general, scheme of what may be 
called (in the wide sense of the term) religious educa- 
tion. If we reject all non-essentials, we shall find 
that religious education has at least three objects in 
view. (1) It seeks to develop in the young reverence 
for law in the natural pd spiritual worlds, and the 
ability to face without flinching the sterner facts of 
life. (2) It prepares the way for an interpretation of 
life in which the love of God is the central conception. 
(3) It aims at securing the abandonment of the selfish 
point of view, and the substitution for it of some form 
of devotion to others. The quest of truth, the love 
of God, the claims of humanity — such are the chief 
ideas underlying religious education. As regards the 
question of dogmatic religious instruction the view 
here taken is that, in the public schools of this 
country, stress should be laid upon those elements in 
Christianity common to various forms of sectarian 
belief. The difierent churches representing different 
tenets must be held responsible for imparting such 
theological instruction as is considered necessary for 
the full understanding of religious truth. 

Passing over two earlier stages, where methods of 
religious instruction must take account of what 
might be called the imitative and the selfassertive 
phases in child development, we reach the important 
period of adolescence. Two stages may be distin- 
guished, which normally lie between the ages of 16 
and 19. The period of early adolescence is often a 
time of moral awakening; ideals are formed and 
thought begins to play on the problems of* life. 
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The social self is evolved, more definite plans of life 
take shape, and interest is often aroused in poetry 
and art. In the later adolescence the more thoughtful 
attitude towards life often leads to the questioning 
and testing of religious beliefs' 

Religious instructidn given during early adolescence 
should combine depth with freshness. The old truths 
should be presented in new lights, and in relation to 
the fuller intellectual life which is unfolding. Psalms 
and hymns carry a more inspiring message when 
something is known of the part they have played in 
human experience. The prayers of men and women 
known to history (Lady Jane Grey, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Dr. Johnson, etc.) are fitted to impress upon the 
young the reality and intensity of the inner life. 
Poetry dealing with religious topics — as in the works 
of Tennyson and Browning for instance — may serve 
the same end. 

The study of the text of the Bible should be 
rendered attractive by all the aids which scholarship, 
literary insight, and moral enthusiasm can offer. 
These involve accurate knowledge oh the part of the 
teacher of the historic background of the Bible, an& 
some insight into recent critical methods and results 
of research. Difficulties in accepting traditional 
forms of religious teaching may present themselves to 
the more thoughtful scholars of secondary schools. 
Questions may arise in connection ’^^th variations or 
discrepancies in the Bible text. The spirit of inquiry 
must not be stifled or condemned. The direction in 
which the solution of difficulties^ must be looked for, 
can often be suggested by a teacher of discernment 
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and religious bent. He can also dissipate many 
prejudices, and inculcate tolerance as regards differ- 
ences of belief and practice. To trace in the Bible, 
viewed as a spiritual history of the Jews, the gradual 
unfolding of religious truth and the elevation and 
pirrification of moral standards, is to find an escape 
from perplexities which have burdened the con- 
sciences of many generations of young people. They 
cease to expect in all parts of the Old Testament the 
ethical outlook of the New. 

Direct moral instruction, as distinct from religious 
instruction, finds advocates among thoughtful people. 
Its subject matter is however somewhat abstract, 
and may be found dull and unattractive unless it is 
handled with exceptional skill. The indirect method 
of moral instruction is generally found to be more 
effective. History and literature supply valuable 
material for the discussion of problems of conduct. 
If this takes place without too obvious an obtrusion 
of the didactic purpose, it may help to form the habit 
of reflecting upon moral questions. Ethical analysis 
should however be sparingly resorted to in the 
^ education of the young, whose views about right and 
wrong should have an emotional tinge. 

The cultivation of aesthetic feeling in the young 
has already been referred to as important. The place 
of Art in education has in the past received too little 
consideration. The term “ Art ” has in the school 
course usually stood for instruction, more or less 
perfunctory, in drawing and painting, fhe particular 
attitude of mind specially characteristic of the artist 
(Croce’s “ intuition ”) may however arise m con- 
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nection with music, rhythmic movement, poetry, and 
so forth. Those who are responsible for teaching 
subjects such as those nafiied, are often ill equipped 
for their task. Their qualificatiohs, satisfactory 
perhaps on the practical side, rarely include any 
knowledge of the psychology of Art, or of its impor- 
tance for spiritual development. This weak point in 
equipment is happijy coming" up for consideration 
in connection with schemes of educational reform. 
Co-operation between universities and technical col- 
leges in the training of teachers of special subjects 
seems to be necessary. 

From what has already been said, the impor- 
tance will be evident not only of surrounding the 
young with beautiful objects but of leading them to 
appreciate beauty of sound and movement. They 
should not be limited to one mode of artistic con- 
sciousness and expression. All poets, as we know, 
are not artists or musicians. Eurhythmies and 
dancing are useful for artistic as well as physical 
development; what is. called “style” in games has 
similar importance. The love of th6 beautiful in 
dress gains much by detachment from personal love 
of display. 

The importance of physical culture is generally 
admitted, and needs no emphasis Jiere. It should 
include a system of effective medical examination 
and the provision of facilities for outdoor games. 
The large numbers found in many secondary schools 
make it impcfssible to give the individual oversight 
desirable in the critical years of development. Some 
progress has however been made, as is evident in the 
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increased height and weight of girls, and in the gradual 
adoption of new standards of female beauty which 
show no traces' of what ]\Ir. Reginald Roper calls the 
oriental type.” 

Some reference mus*t in this connection be made to 
th^ question of definite instrifction in the facts and 
hygiene of sex. This is important in the interest of 
the individual and as a preparation for parenthood. 
Opinion is now generally favourable to some en- 
lightenment being given, at least to boys, at the age 
of adolescence. Various views are expressed as to 
the part to be taken in the matter by the home and 
the school authorities. The case of girls has always 
presented difficulties, and there is still in many 
, quarters unwillingness to anticipate in their case the 
teaching of experience. The policy of silence is 
sometimes advocated out of respect for sound psycho- 
logical principles ; it is often the outcome of a con- 
servative attitude due to prejudice. It seems clear, 
however, that changing social conditions have 
rendered instruction in certain elementary facts 
necessary as a means of protecting girls and young 
women from dangers incidental to the freer conditions 
under which they will live. 

In all matters connected with racial feelings the 
aim’should be to make the ideal elements predominant, 
and to impart the necessary knowledge of facts with 
the simple directness and the impersonal detachment 
of a teacher of science. Preparation for receiving 
such specific instruction in, say, the last two years 
of school life should be of two kinds. There should 
be, on the one hand, the reverent and sympathetic 
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presentation of the aesthetic and moral aspects of 
family ties. Girls should become familiar with the 
poetry and pathos of the great love stories of history 
and literature. They should learn to admire master-' 
pieces of pictorial or plastic art inspired by them. 
By such means the grfeat central facts of life wilt be 
surrounded by noble and inspiring Associations. 

On the other hand there should be the biological 
approach to such subjects. Nature study, which is 
of great importance here, has now a recognised place 
in early education. It makes the child familiar with 
the romance of animal and of plant life, and prepares 
him to accept reproduction as the great central fact 
of the cosmic process. 

Where girls are concerned, some instruction would 
most naturally be given by the mother. This might 
be supplemented by the indirect lessons in the science 
room, and later by direct teaching from the school 
doctor if she were at once sympathetic and sensible. 
The efiect of such instruction, if successful, would 
be to leave untouched the instinct of personal reserve 
(akin to that which distinguishes the more intimate 
religious feelings), and at the same time to place the 
physical fact of reproduction in its proper place in 
the material order. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article 
to discuss in detail alternative curri(;jila and schemes 
of study. A few general principles may however be 
stated. The impossibility of finding time during 
the school course for all subjects of educational 
importance, and for a reasonable amount of leisure 
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and recreation, has made it clear that labour saving 
must be practised where^ver possible. The general 
adoption of the decimal system, of some measure 
of spelling reform, of uniformity in grammatical 
terminology, and of methods of teaching and learning 
which accord with the recent hndings of psychological 
research, would set free much time and energy which 
at present are wasted. 

As regards organisation, the secondary school has 
to overcome certain difficulties connected witli tjie 
different types of scholar for which it has to provide. 
These include pupils trained in its own preparatory 
department as well as those who have received their 
early education in private or elementary schools, or 
who come from abroad. These different elements 
must be unified in all that concerns discipline and in- 
struction. A specially able staff, possessing academic 
distinction and educational insight, is necessary to 
secure success. Specialist teaching should be com- 
bined with the duties of class masters or mistresses. 
This would secure careful attention to the develop- 
ment of individuals. Special classes should be 
arranged for backward pupils. 

The word “ curriculum ” suggests old controversies 
which appear happily to be becoming less acute. 
Official reports which have recently appeared show 
that language and science specialists are prepared 
for comprom^i^ as regards the claims of their subjects. 
From the point of view of school c'jucation it is 
important that some instruction should be given to 
all pupils in' both science and languages. At a later 
stage specialisation in either of the great depaitments 
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of human knowledge should not exclude participation 
to some extent in the pojnt of view of the other. 
The study of language is inadequate unless it be 
pursued with more than a little of the scientific spirit ; ' 
the study of science becomes narrow if it takes no 
account of the bearing of its discoveries upon human 
life and thought. 

The intermediate* examination of the Scottish 
Education Department marks the end of a uniform 
cqurse which includes the study of languages, mathe- 
matics, science, and drawing. Whilst this is sound 
in principle, the curriculum would be more fruitful 
in the case of, at any rate, one section of girls if 
freedom were given to substitute some practical 
domestic instruction and a simpler mathematical 
course for the mathematics at present professed. 
Such an alternative scheme might take effect after 
one year of the intermediate course. 

The stage at which alternative curricula are most 
important is during the last three years of school 
life, from 16 to 19 years of age. The existing 
regulations of the Scottish Education Department do 
in fact provide for the submission of an unlimited 
number of secondary courses. Experience, however, 
shoivs that recognition for the purpose of leaving 
certificates is not always accorded to schemes valuable 
from an educational point of view. 

The various callings to be followed, by girls on 
leaving school must to some extent determine the 
courses adopted. There must obviously be a univer- 
sity course or courses, admitting of specialisation in 
various groups of subjects to be studied later at the 
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university or medical colleges. There should be a 
domestic course, comprising theoretical and practical 
instruction in home arts as well as purely cultural 
isubjects. This would prepare for life at home, or for 
work connected with housing, child welfare, or other 
*so6ial activities. The need for some form of com- 
mercial or secretarial course has been evident since 
women have had to *take up work in offices and 
commercial houses. 

The point here to be emphasised is, that courses 
of the last named t 3 rpes should not be, or have the 
reputation of being, easy options to the course which 
gives access to the university. There is no difficulty 
in drawing up exacting programmes for the study of 
domestic or business problems, but the absence of 
prestige or official recognition is sufficient to prove a 
barrier to the success of the most skilfully devised 
schemes. Co-operation is needed between uni- 
versities, central institutions, and secondary schools, 
in order that there may be adjustment of interests 
and points of view which at present conflict. 

The conclusions reached in the course of this 
inq^uiry may now be summed up. The general aim 
of education should be to place before the young a 
conception of life in which material wellbeing is not 
accepted as a worthy criterion of its value. They 
should be taugljt to aim at the realisation of spiritual 
ideals, in which the chief elements are^ the love of 
goodness, the love of beauty, the love of truth. Th^y 
should be led to recognise that the foundation of all 
worthy human activity rests upon a religious attitude 
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towards life ; the inner harmony must find expression 
in the effort to banish discordant elements in the 
action of individuals and of society. 

The special aim of education may most fitly be* 
expressed in terms of social 'efiiciency. This aim 
should be clearly recognised and have effect given' 
to it in the organisation of schools. A school should 
be regarded as an organic whole, achieving its ends 
through the interaction of its parts. In the interest 
of the whole there should be close co-operation among 
the constituent groups, and sustained effort to raise 
the standard of individual development. The con- 
tact in school, informal as well as formal, with men 
and women of distinction, together with increased 
freedom for selfdevelopment, should promote in the 
young initiative and creative activity. Their lives 
as individuals should ultimately be a noble contribu- 
tion to the life of city and state, and in them family 
affections should broaden out into love of country 
and universal goodwill. Whilst the immediate con- 
sequences of the War will make it desirable to lay 
special stress on the humanistic side of education, 
the ultimate aim must be to maintain the balance 
between linguistic and scientific studies. 

Where women are concerned, there must be the 
removal of artificial restrictions such as in the past 
have limited their outlook and their opportunities. 
There must, however, in the interest 6)f the race, be 
a clear recognition, influencing both subjects of study 
anii systems of discipline, of the responsibility in- 
volved in the diversity of function corresponding to 
difference of sex. In the moral sphere, the capacity 
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for inspiring, J^eautifying and consoling must not 
be weakened by neglect of humanistic studies. Some 
means must be found of combining breadth with 
depth, and of making the sympathy of women more 
penetrative by substituting the insight based on 
wider knowledge for that deAved from the narro^ 
experience of the individual life. 



V 

MOKAL AND RELIGIOUS ELEMENTS IN 
THE SCHOOL 

The scope and treatment of this subject will to a 
large extent be conditioned by the view that is 
taken of the aim and purpose of the school. While 
opinions differ regarding the latter, the diversity 
is often more apparent than real, and is not seldom 
a difference of degree rather than of kind. The 
view here advocated is that the school is a place 
of preparation for life, and the education given there 
a training for the larger and fuller social sphere 
outside the school. The conception of education as 
a preparation for life is no new one ; it is at least 
as old as Plato. Among other things it implies 
definite and clear ideas regarding life, or rather, to 
adopt Herbert Spencer’s words, the business of life ; 
and also some knowledge of child nature, and the 
possibility of training it for this purpose. Moreover, 
it emphasises the intimate connection between the 
school and Rs social environment, and points to an 
interaction between them of great import to both. 
It also brings the school into direct relationship to 
the broad stream of civilisation, apart from which ii 
128 
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has no raison d' Hr e, and it gives a rational explanation 
of the necessity for a constant revision of our ideas 
regarding the processes of education. What is of 
xqual importance, it makes clear the essential and 
fundamental connection between a man’s philosophy 
of life and his views on educatfon. 

Our first object, then, is to try to fix our ideas 
regarding the business of life, for upon our conception 
of this will depend our views as to the preliminary 
training in the school. At the very outset we are met 
with difficulties. What is conceived as the business 
of life is, to a large extent, conditioned by the con- 
ception of the aim and purpose of life itself, and 
individual views regarding the latter differ widely. 
A materialistic view would emphasise the physical 
and intellectual, whereas a spiritual would lay stress 
upon the moral and religious. It is precisely this 
emphasis or stress on particular aspects of life which 
makes the problems of education or training for life 
so difficult. If mankind were at one regarding the 
end or aim of life, the training in the school would 
naturally be directed towards it, and these problems, 
although not solved thereby, would become relatively 
simple. Thus, during the Middle Ages, when the 
conduct and direction of education were exclusively 
in the hands of the clergy, the task of the school wae 
greatly simplified. Otherworldliness was the keynote 
of the training, and the studies in the school were 
oriented in that direction. But the simplicity of aim, 
so characteristic of those days, has given place to a 
complexity which has increased, pari passu, with the 
complexity of modern civilisation. Some, with dohn 

K 
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Locke, would follow Juvenal and emphasise “the sound 
mind in a sound body ” as being all essential in life. 
They urge that, at the present day, the importance of 
a sound body does not require to be argued. A skilful 
eye and hand ought to be flie birthright of every 
child, and a training Vhich does not lead to this is 
lopsided and lacks balance. Theii* view is that the 
training of the physique should be such as to develop 
thoroughly fit and useful members of society, capable 
of efficient service in some occupation in life, “ sa 
that,” in the words of John Knox, “ the Commoun- 
wealthe may have some confort of them.” Others, 
again, would emphasise the intellectual element as of 
primary importance in life. By means of a selective 
study of the accumulated experience of past genera- 
tions, organised as it is in various departments of 
knowledge, they would have the child win for himself, 
through a properly directed system of training, not 
only a substantial amount of knowledge of real and 
intrinsic value, but also the power of acquiring 
knowledge, which i^ of infinitely more importance. 
To treat the mind as a storehouse of facts— -so they 
rightly argue — is one thing, but it is another to train 
it to be receptive and adaptable when faced with the 
new facts and experiences which a progressive civilisa- 
tion creates. Then, again, a third class emphasise 
the moral and religious elements in life, and naturally 
look to a training which will develop in the child 
clear ideas regarding right and wrong, and high ideals 
of life and duty, such as accord with the best of those 
which inform the social environment about him, and 
are in consonance with the best of those which have 
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approved themselves in all ages. They maintain that, 
in relation to the concrete facts of life, these ideals 
should express themselves in the form of good habits, 
and particularly in that command of oneself so essential 
to an ordered existence in a complex social milieu. 
The' latter claim, it may be sjfid, has a further con- 
sequence in that it entails upon the individual the 
necessity of acquiring some rational knowledge of 
his position in the social sphere ; by which is meant 
not simply a knowledge of social relations with respect 
to immediate environment, but of social relations 
with respect to the State and the world outside the 
State — a series of relations comprehended in the 
terms civic, national, and international. 

Thus to determine precisely what is the business 
of life is not a simple matter. The root difficulty is 
the agelong question of the aim and purpose of life . 
itself, and the answer to this, as already indicated, 
depends upon the point of view of, the individual, 
and varies accordingly. This is simply another way 
of stating that a man’s philosophy of life is his 
own. But if it is assumed that what gives the pre- 
vailing tone and colour to a man’s life is his moral 
and religious ideals — and in this assumption we 
believe that the majority of mankind is at one — it is 
evident that, to be consistent with our theory regard- 
ing the aim and purpose of the school, the preparatory 
training there must be permeated, through and 
through, with moral and religious influen(;ps. This is 
a view which many eminent educationists have taken 
in all ages. Herbart and Hegel, for example, looked 
upon morality as the end and aim of all school educa- 
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tion. More recently we have one of our distinguished 
educationists, in advocating the inclusion in the 
school curriculum of some direct moral instruction, 
founding this plea upon the fact that “ men alia 
women need the inspiring force of a clearly appie- 
hended religious and 'moral ideal.” Professor John 
Dewey, too, is clear as to the “ necessity of discussing 
the entire structure and the specific workings of the 
school system from the standpoint of its moral 
position and moral function in society.” While it 
may not be possible to inculcate the highest ideals 
of life and duty during the period of school life — for 
to a certain extent the apprehending of some of them 
depends upon a maturity of mind not attained in the 
school~it is possible to direct the training there in 
such a manner as to lead the pupils well on the way 
towards the desired goal. Our conclusion on this^ 
point must, therefore, be that, important as they are, 
physical and intellectual training, apart from moral 
and religious training, are totally insufficient as a 
preparation for the business of life. Hence the 
school ought to be essentially a moral institution, 
and its chief end and aim to instil such noble ideals 
of life and duty as will express themselves in conduct 
of the highest type. If this view of the school had 
been universally adopted in the past, there would be 
no occasion for the lament, so often expressed, of the 
divorce between intellectual and moral training. 

As a iTjoral institution the school will concern 
itself with training and instruction in the principles 
of right conduct. This may bejexpressed in another 
way^. Since conduct is the outward and visible 
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manifestation of character, the school may also 
be described as concerned, with the formation of 
character. Indeed, it is a commonplace to define 
tMs as its chief function. Now character and conduct 
aie the product of many factors— the home, the 
school, the Church, the commilnity, the State. The 
list is not exhaustive, but it will suffice to show the 
complex of influences wliich share, in varying degrees 
and at various stages of child life, in the development 
and formation of character. All these influences are 
at work upon the growing child, directly or indirectly, 
and, in any investigation or analysis of factors con- 
tributory to character, must be taken into account. 
But since these influences do not, in general, act 
independently of one another, it is not easy to assign 
to each its precise share in the resulting product. 
The influence of the Church, for example, may be 
both mediate and direct. It may act, and generally 
does, through the school and through its own par- 
ticular agencies at one and the same time, and it does 
not follow that the eflects of its influence are the 
same in both cases. Similarly with the others. In 
considering the possibilities and limitations of the 
school, and particularly the day school, as a moral 
institution, this fact assumes considerable importance. 
Then, again, since the child does not attend school 
for the first few years of its life, the home and the 
immediate social environment have already brought 
their powerful influences to bear for several years 
before the moral forces of the school come into 
operation. And these early influences of home and 
social environment are often ineradicable and not 
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seldom the reverse of good. Thus, again, the task 
of the school as a moral einstitution is not lightened 
nor its possibilities increased. While, therefore, it is 
maintained that the chief end and aim of the school 
should be the formation of character — the character 
which manifests itself ‘'in right conduct— it would be 
unreasonable to attribute failure to achieve this end 
entirely to the school ; and more particularly is 
this so in the case of the day school, where the 
pupils attend during a relatively small portion of 
the day. 

The education which concerns itself with the 
principles of right conduct and the development of 
character is essentially moral education. While 
its aim is one, its methods are many. It may work 
directly or indirectly, through the home, the school, 
the Church, or other social agency. The influences 
which go to form character operate from the day the 
child is born, if not before. Our object, however, 
is limited to an examination of those moral influences 
which operate through the school. In general they 
may be classified as social and intellectual, although 
the division is by no means absolute. For the 
present purpose it will be simpler to examine them 
from the point of view of (a) the school as a com- 
munity, (b) the teacher, and (c) the school curriculum. 

(a) As a conlmunity, the school exercises an un- 
doubted moral influence upon its* members, and 
failure to appreciate this, it may be added, was a 
cardinal defect in Rousseau’s scheme for the educa- 
tion of Emile. The school is a link between the home 
and the social world. In the family the relation- 
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ship is personal and individual and characterised by 
affection and love, whereas in the world at large 
sentiment may in the first instance be discounted. 
The man is judged by his worth in the society in 
which he moves and according to the standards which 
prdVail there. The school is* midway between the 
family and the world, and, in consequence, the child 
while at school is not exposed to the full force of life, 
and, to a certain extent, is sheltered from the worst 
effects of the penalties of wrong action. At the same 
time, if the school is to function as a place of prepara- 
tion for the business of life, the motives of conduct, 
when the child is old enough to understand motives, 
should be analogous to those of the adult, and the 
standards by which he is judged should, witli like 
limitations, be also similar. To talk of the school 
functioning in this way is meaningless except in so far 
as the binding character of right conduct as interpreted 
by the school is the same as understood in social life 
generally. The school is essentially a moral agency 
ruling with firmness and justice ; and its routine 
discipline, founded upon accepted moral principles, 
is subconsciously, but none the less truly, a powerful 
instrument in furthering the intellectual and moral 
progress of the child. 

Notwithstanding the many differences between » 
the various types of school — day and boarding, 
elementary and, secondary, public and private— there 
is one thing common to them all, each is in itself a 
miniature world. Each has its own rules and regula- 
tions, many have their own peculiar traditions, and 
not a few possess treasured memories which extend 
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back over centuries. Tliis is the ordered microcosm 
into which the child enters and to the practices of which 
he must conform. It is an atmosphere in which law 
and order rather than love and sentiment predominate: 
In many respects it is a replfSca of the larger world 
outside. In its laws, fights, privileges, and duties it 
reproduces on a smaller scale the 'elements which 
enter into the texture of the moral life of the adul"^ 
But there is a difference. In the school the moral 
consciousness is in the making ; in the world it is 
assumed to be made — anyhow to a large extent. 
Moral consciousness has an organic development in 
the spiritual life parallel to that of the body in the 
physical. Self control is not a spontaneous growth 
attaining maturity all at once ; it is the product of 
repeated inhibitions, external and internal, extending 
over many years. The gradual growth of the moral 
life, through the active co-operation of a developing 
selfconsciousness, leads, as Hegel says, to self- 
government and real freedom. Now the school com- 
munity, directly and •indirectly, lends itself to this 
development. Selfwill is instinctively subordinated 
to discipline, a sense of rights and duties is developed, 
social instincts are aroused, and, if properly directed, 
may be utilised in social service. All this, however, 
comes gradually. Obedience, well named the first 
as well as the last of school virtues, is with the young 
child something imposed upon him. from without. 
But when he has reached the stage of conscious 
reflection, in which he can understand the significance 
and necessity of obedience in an ordered community, 
it assumes a different complexion and becomes an 
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obligation imposed from within, as do other school 
virtues— punctuality, methodical habits, industry, 
neatness, and the like. 

The school community in its higher reaches offers 
further scope for character - building. Arnold of 
Rugby knew this and, acting upon his knowledge, 
left a distinctive mark upon the English public 
school system. Self government and self determina- 
tion are essential to the development of the moral 
life, and the important question is. To what extent 
can practice in them be given in the school. There 
is always a danger lest the intellectual side of moral 
education should be unduly emphasised ; the real 
corrective is the proper development of selfactivity 
with a view to moral growth. The well known saying 
of Aristotle that man by his nature is a political 
animal has a certain amount of application to the 
school, and it would be well if this were recognised . 
more generally. There are endless ways in which 
the spirit and the letter of selfgovernment can be 
^applied in the school, irrespective of the type to 
which it belongs. Nor is it necessary to expect that, 
in exercising this power, the pupils should invariably 
act with sound judgment. Provided the consequences 
are not serious, it might be to their ultimate advantage 
to err occasionally. The important fact is that, if 
there is to be growth and development of character, 
there must be ^lome opportunities for free and in- 
dependent choice, and the school community offers 
in an unusual degree many such opportunities. 

But the communal life of the school does more 
than this. It affords possibilities of deepening and 
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broadening the moral life through the intercourse of 
pupil with pupil. The influence of this upon the 
formation of character is a commonplace and requires 
no elaboration. In the day secondary school, in’ 
particular, where there is usually a mingling of pupils 
drawn from many grmies and classes of society^, a 
tendency to diminish class feeling and class intolerance 
is fostered. Mutual respect and toleration take the 
place of those prejudices which tend to split society 
into strata . In many instances friendships are formed 
of lifelong duration *and value, and opportunities 
are afforded for cultivating the virtues of sympathy, 
self sacrifice, charity, and the like. Nor must the 
ethical value of school games be overlooked, although 
excessive devotion to them might easily defeat their 
moral aim. The give-and-take, the co-operation, the 
self control, the esprit de corps which accompany them, 
are all valuable in building up character. Out of 
the communal life of the school spring school clubs 
and school societies with all their varied interests and 
ramifications, more often than not the foundation of . 
that right use of leisure so necessary to the moral life. 

(h) The influence of the teacher in moral education 
is unquestionable, and it is exerted both directly and 
indirectly. Just now we are more concerned with 
the latter, and particularly from the point of view of 
discipline. To the pupil in the school the teacher 
is the embodiment of moral law, just as the parent 
is in the hqme. His character, personality, habits, 
outlook on life, exercise an influence, often profound, 
upon the life and character of his pupils. The 
child has a natural impulse to imitation, and, in 
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consequence, whatever in the character of the teacher 
appeals to him, will tend tq be reproduced in his own, 
though probably it will be unconsciously. The 
'teacher is, or ought to be, his superior in character, and 
the influence of a moral superiority is a marked 
feature in any walk of life, bht most assuredly so in 
school life. The power of example is perhaps nowhere 
so evident as in moral education. With young 
children particularly, the teacher’s judgment in moral 
questions is accepted implicitly ; it is as weighty as 
the Ten Commandments. Such being the case, it is 
not a matter of wonder that writers on education 
in all ages have demanded a high standard of quali- 
fications in the teacher, and,. not infrequently, an 
almost impossible one. That he must be sympathetic 
and very human, if he is to gain the confidence and 
affection of his pupils, is obvious. Further, however 
much he may possess such qualities of heart, he 
cannot influence the life and character of his pupils 
to the fullest extent unless he is competently prepared 
for his work, and the pupils in his charge are limited 
to a reasonable number. Apart altogether from the 
very important factor of personality, a properly 
trained teacher and small classes are absolutely 
indispensable for moral progress in the school. Nor 
must we omit reference to the fact, which, indeed, 
should require no formal statement, if the nation 
were alive to its own interests, that an underpaid 
teacher, with its corollary, an ever present sense of 
injustice, is bound, in the long run, to be inimical 
to moral development and progress in the school. 

(c) Turning to the curriculum we are met by 
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questions which may be answered in more than one 
way. The view that any school subject, if sound in 
matter and in method of treatment, has distinct and 
positive ethical import, has much to commend it. 
But the moral effect will vary "with the subject and 
the treatment. For e^^ample, history has a greater 
moral content than mathematics, and mere rote 
learning, apart from the substance of what is memor- 
ised, is not fruitful in ethical results. Still less so 
is an educational system which exalts the importance 
of examinations, with their tendency merely to foster 
ability to reproduce subject matter. The plan, too, 
which looks to prizes and material rewards as in- 
centives to industry, may raise up false gods, reverence 
for whom is not in the interests of morality. Then, 
again, there is no general agreement regarding the 
subjects which should be included in the curriculum. 
Why some subjects are included and others excluded, 
is one of the puzzles beyond the solution of a mere 
schoolmaster ! While tradition is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for much of the curriculum, it is the fashion 
in modern times to ignore this and to speak of values 
— cultural, disciplinary, informative — as if they were 
absolute and independent of one another, which they 
are not. It is unfortunate that there is no generally 
accepted criterion or standard of value to regulate 
the school curriculum. If subjects were chosen with 
a view to preparing a pupil for the business of life, 
i,e. to give rhim the best possible training for his 
future position in society, there would be less need 
than at present for the many apologies for the curri- 
culum.* The increase in recent years in the* number 
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of school subjects is not in itself reprehensible ; it 
is the dissipation of energy, seemingly one of the 
usual consequences, that is the deplorable thing. 

^ If one could be certain that a pupil would, in what- 
ever he did, put his ‘whole heart into his work, not 
tcf say grow enthusiastic over it— a not uncommon 
occurrence under a gifted teacher — there would be 
less reason to cavil at* the multiplication of subjects ; 
for after all it is the attitude of mind, the striving, 
which counts, and not necessarily the achievement 
in any particular subject. If a subject contains 
matter worthy of being taught, and if it is taught on 
sound lines, it will have ethical import, and, in the 
hands of a teacher with a strongly developed moral 
sense, can be made to serve a distinctly useful purpose 
in character building. 

To accept the time honoured division of school 
subjects into humanistic and scientific groups, al- 
though at best only a rough classification, will be 
convenient for our present discussion. In the one 
group the distinctive subjects are literature and 
history ; in tne other, mathematics and science. A 
subject like geography may find place in one group 
or the other according to its method of treatment, 
and similar considerations will affect the classification 
of numerous other subjects. The humanistic group, 
dealing as it does with men and affairs, with human 
thought and action, lends itself more readily to moral 
teaching than the scientific group, whic^ is primarily 
concerned with nature, its products, its laws and inter- 
actions. In the study of literature there is a 
consta^l exercise of the judgment, an ever-present 
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appeal to wider and deeper sympathies, and a gradual 
development of the sense of harmony and beauty. The 
distinction between literature and language may be 
said to be that between content and form. The training ' 
in accuracy and precision of thought and expression 
in the study of a language is undoubtedly of value 
in moral education. Perhaps the idea of truth is best 
developed and cultivated in linguistic studies, although 
the value of mathematics in leading up to the con- 
ception of absolute truth must be conceded. In 
history the central fact is the gradual but continuous 
growth of civilisation, and moral progress is its 
dominant note. In consequence, the opportunities 
for ethical treatment which history affords are 
practically unlimited. If the events of the past are 
linked up with the social life of the present, and the 
whole treated as an evolutionary process, the moral 
worth of the study is greatly enhanced. Moreover 
its insistent appeal to the strenuous life cannot be 
overlooked. In the scientific group mathematics 
naturally predominates. In striving after absolute 
truth, in constantly appealing to reason and thereby 
establishing its authority, it has an undoubted moral 
influence. Looseness of thought, inconsequence and 
irrelevance, partiality and unfairness are anathema 
in mathematics. In science there is the moral worth 
of coming to the bedrock of facts, of thinking for 
oneself and relying on oneself, of connecting cause 
and effect, all which gives occasion for exercising 
powers which promote and strengthen morality. 
Similar considerations apply to natqje study, domestic 
sciencej and manual work generally. If |>roperly 
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taught, all these subjects may contribute in no 
inconsiderable degree to the building up of character. 

The moral instruction which the pupil receives 
•in this way is indirect, and it is obvious that the 
amount and quality (tf it will vary with the teacher. 
Bdt if the school is to function as a moral institution, 
as we believe it should, much more can be made of 
indirect moral instruction than* at present. Many 
believe that this method is more permanent in its 
effect than what is called the direct method . Obviously 
to a teacher who is sensitive to the moral aspects of 
his work it presents innumerable opportunities, by 
suggestion or direct injunction, of bringing home to 
the pupils in a quiet but penetrating way the essential 
principles of right conduct. 

But as we have indicated, moral instruction may 
be given in a direct form, i.e, by means of lessons on 
one or other of the moral virtues or the duties of 
life or similar topics. Those who believe in the force 
of ideas— and which of us does not ?— might naturally 
be supposed to favour direct moral instruction being, 
given at some 'stage or other of the pupil’s career at 
school. It seems reasonable that moral ideals, and 
habits and practices which we call good, and which 
have perhaps been formed unconsciously and by 
indirect means, should be brought under conscious 
reflection and examined and discussed in relation to 
the moral standards of social life generally ; and, 
further, that this should be done systematically when 
the pupil has reached the age at which he might 
reasonably be expected to profit by it. This we take 
to . be, i|i general, not earlier than the age* of 12, 
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bj^ preference later. With the more advanced pupils 
such direct moral instruction would naturally include 
a reference to civic rights and duties and responsi- 
bilities and some reference to sex questions. The 
average adolescent is said not to take kindly to direct 
instruction in sex matters. If this is true, it is, 
)erhaps, due more to the method of approaching the 
lubject than to any- instinctive dislike on the part of 
;he pupils. The methods suggested by the Alliance 
|f Honour, which has done so much excellent pioneer 
ivOrk,in this direction, are well worth careful con- 
sideration. 

This brings us to the question of religious in- 
struction and its relation to direct moral instruction. 
Since religious instruction is concerned with the same 
main principles as are basic in moral instruction, 
the connection is an intimate one, so much so that 
in practice some find a difficulty in realising how any 
substantive moral teaching can be given apart from 
religion. Notwithstanding the close intimacy which 
exists between them, there are yet important 
difierences. For one thing, the points of view are 
different, and for another, the sanctions are not 
identical. These two facts suffice to mark a real 
distinction. Moral education is directed to the 
formation of character based upon high ideals of life 
and duty. This is also an aim of religious instruction. 
The one seeks to promote its end by instruction in 
the duties and responsibilities of life, by a training 
in social sympathies, and by the cultivation of control 
over the passions ; the other proceeds on the assump- 
tion that human nature has a spiritual origin in a 
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Divine Being, and upon this relationship, which is 
definitely expressed in a body of beliefs and truths, 
bases its teaching. Its ideals and standards are 
referred to the will of God as their fons et ’origo. Its 
great exemplar is JeSus Christ, whose personality 
and character is the embodimt?nt of the highest ideal 
of the moral lifd. Moral education, although it has 
many points of contac-£ with religious instruction, is 
thus seen in important respects to differ from it. 

Now, on the assumption that the school is a moral 
institution having as its chief end and aim the forma- 
tion of character, it has been urged above that one of 
its primary duties is to give moral instruction. The 
argument for the inclusion of religious instruction in 
the curriculum is equally imperative. The standard 
of right and wrong assumed in moral instruction, 
as already indicated, is derived from the social 
‘ environment, it is the standard which prevails in 
current civilisation. But the social, environment is 
only the proximate source ; the ultimate must be 
sought elsewhere, and in seeking this ultimate source 
we find it in Religion. This is a proposition not 
difficult to establish. It is obvious that the morality 
of western civilisation is the morality of Christianity . 
Our ideas regarding moral obligations and responsi- 
bilities, universal brotherhood, moral equality of man, 
conscience and its authority, purity of life, and 
esteem of woman, all have their roots in the New 
Testament. The fact, indeed, is not disputed. If, 
then, religion has been the source of these high moral 
ideals, of the 8tanda?:ds of right and wrong as accepted 
in social life and in the school, surely, apart* from 
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other considerations, this is in itself a good reason 
for the inclusion of religious instruction in the school 
curriculum. 

But the logical is not the only reason why religious* 
instruction should find a plade in the school. The 
concrete character of religious teaching is niost 
valuable in presenting moral and religious ideas to 
children. A personal God makes a powerful appeal 
to them. Those who have to deal with the young, 
and particularly with boys, know how futile is the 
appeal to the abstract and impersonal, and how 
successful by contrast is the appeal to the personal. 
If a conscious and living relationship can be estab- 
lished between the child and Jesus Clirist, such as to 
awaken reverence, love, and personal loyalty,* one 
of the most powerful incentives and inducements to 
the good life is assured. While, in general, the appeal 
to the personal is almost irresistible with children, • 
there may be, apd probably are, some whose minds 
or temperaments are such that they are not moved 
by these considerations. Their emotions are not 
stirred by the religious call, and it may be an appeal 
to their reason and common sense, and social instincts 
and sympathies, would have more weight. Such 
facts as these require careful consideration. It may 
well be that, for this class, direct moral instruction 
apart from religious teaching is the preferable method 
—at all events in the first instance. In general, 
however, it. would seem that direct moral instruction 
is best given through religious instruction, and largely 
because of the powerful interest it arouses in the 
young' mind by its appeal to the concrete and the 
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personal and all that these imply. There are other 
weighty reasons of psychf^logical import; for the 
subject is one vyhich has many facets, did space 
permit their detailed treatment. 

• No reference has ybt been made to the bearing 
upoh religious instruction of differences of creed or 
doctrine. Notwithstanding these differences, which 
are by no means negligible, the •main principles of 
morality are essentially the same in all seeds of 
western Christendom, and, so far as the school is 
concerned, it should not be difficult to find in religious 
instruction a common denominator which will satisfy 
the various Protestant ('hurches at least. The Bible, 
of course, would be the basis of any such scheme. It 
assumes Cod as the central fact in nature, and bears 
.witness to His mercy, love, wisdom, ju8ti(5e, and 
righteousness. Its teaching culminates in the Old 
Testament in the Psalms and the Prophets, and in 
the New Testament in the personality and charaider 
of Jesus Christ and the high idealism He embodies in 
His life. These are fundamental in all the religions 
of western civilisation, and could be made the basis 
of any scheme of religious instruction, apart altogether 
from variations in formularies and creeds. The 
historical facts, so necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the evolution of a progressive morality, 
would be subordinate to the teaching of the essential 
principles of m«rality and religion-— faith in the 
spiritual life and the due expression of this faith in 
right living. The treatment of the higher ideas of 
religion — sin, atonement, judgment— might without 
loss be deferred until the pupil reaches the stiige of 
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adolescence. Such a scheme would form the basis 
of religious teaching in scl^ool. Anything beyond this 
might reasonably be left to the Churches to deal with. 
At the same time, it is not suggested that the scop^ 
of the scheme should be liftiited to simple Bible 
teaching. That som^hing more than this is con- 
templated, will be evident from ' what has been 
indicated. It is also assumed that coincident with 
this religious teaching there would be some simple 
devotional exercises daily. 

The study of the Bible is not without its own 
peculiar difficulties. It is a history of morality 
developing through many centuries and progressing 
from a relatively lower standard to one much 
higher. Indeed, this very fact helps to make it a 
unique instrument in moral training. In consequence, 
human actions, as depicted in the Bible, if they are 
to be estimated at their true value, should be judged 
in the light of ,the standard which prevailed at the 
time. The recognition of this will clear away 
many difficulties an*d serve to explain not a few 
apparent anomalies. With the older pupils the results 
of modern scholarship should be frankly accepted, 
and there should be no necessity for treating all 
Biblical narrative as literal history. The rearrange- 
ment of the Pentateuch, for example, according to 
historical sequence, and the discussion of the inter- 
polations by later editors, if done in the right spirit, 
will enhance rather than detract from the value of 
the study. On the other hand, there seems to be 
no good reason why the narratives of the miracles 
in the Old Testament should be excluded. The 
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wonderful and the miraculous are a source of great 
delight to young children,* and may be turned to 
good moral purpose. Provided that at some stage 
of the pupils’ school career they are exhibited in 
their proper light, there is no reason to debar children 
from reading and enjoying thes*e narratives. Finally, 
as a literary study alone the Bible is worthy of a 
prominent place in school study. 

If a case has been made out for tlie inclusibn of 
religious instruction in the curriculum of every school, 
it is not to be siipposed that the school can take the 
place of the home or the ('hurch in this respect. 
While the school can undoubtedly give important 
help in developing the religious consciousness, this 
help is in the main of a secondary nature. From 
the circumstances under which it is given, it cannot 
hope to have the same influence or weight or per- 
manence as that given in the family circle or in 
the church. It is important to recognise this. In^ 
the boarding school, where the daily life of the pujiil 
approximates to the daily life at home, religious 
teaching may conceivably become a powerful instru- 
ment in school training ; but in the day school, 
elementary or secondary, the alternation of home 
and school life, with the continual shifting of 
responsibility, often two or three times a day, 
effectually precludes the school from taking that 
dominant positidn in the religious life of the child 
which, under other circumstances, might 'have been 
expected from it. Indeed, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, the school cannot wholly 
take the place of the home in the matter of relfgious 
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training. There are elements in home life which 
are fundamental to the 4)roper development of the 
religious life, especially on its emotional side. The 
same may also be said of the Church. Such being 
the case, it is well to recognise* frankly the limitations 
of the school in regard to religious instruction. The 
misguided enthusiasm which^ would attempt to sub- 
stitute the school fbr the home and the Church, does 
not promote the real interests of the religious life. 

. The relation between school and home is, of course, 
not confined to those influences which cluster round 
religious instruction. As already indicated, the same 
truth holds good in all matters connected with the 
development and formation of character. The most 
plastic years of a child’s life are passed in sur- 
roundings other than the school, and the influences 
there exerted tend to persist. It is a commonplace 
that in these early days the foundation of a good 
or bad character is laid. The significance of this 
is so obvious that in recent years a movement 
has been started, wRich is gaining momentum as it 
proceeds, to bring the children of tender years from 
homes where they cannot be properly cared for, to 
suitable centres where they may have the oversight 
and attention, moral and physical, which should be 
the birthright of every child. In this way the school 
and the home are drawing more closely together, and 
the general tendency is towards approximation. This 
is precisely as it should be. The closer the co-opera- 
tion between the two, the better will it be for the child. 
In so many ways are school and home complementary 
to onO another that nothing but good can ensue from 
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frank and sympathetic co-operation. As compared 
with the home, the school lays moVe stress on in- 
tellectual studies, and gives relatively less considera- 
tion to sentiment and the feelings— affection, ' love, 
filial piety, respect forage, and the like. Almost any 
type of school gives a social training which is not 
possible in the home ; whereas the latter gives that 
attention to the individual which is scarcely possible 
at school. In the family the foundation of the moral 
and religious life is to be sought in mutual affection 
and love, apart from other considerations which 
weigh in social life, in the school the moral life is 
developed in an environment where everything depends 
upon the worth of the pupil as an individual. New 
motives come into play. At home he is younger or 
older than other members of the family ; in the school 
he is among his equals and has to “ make good,” and 
in doing so gains his first insight into the ideas of 
social equality and the rights of man. Further, there 
should be co-operation on rational lines between the 
home and school with regard to such matters as 
discipline— obedience, punctuality, regular habits,— 
personal hygiene, the promotion of manners and 
refinement, selfcontrol, and many other duties and 
virtues. Perhaps it is too much to expect every home 
to co-operate with the school in this way, but some- 
thing can be done in this respect even with the worst 
type. Indeed,* by means of parents’ meetings and 
similar agencies, much has already been done to 
ameliorate the condition of the children of the very 
poor. 

The school is a great moral institution, and much, 
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perhaps too much, is expected of it. It aims at turn- 
ing out pupils efficient in every sense of the word— 
physically, intellectually, and morally. It has always 
claimed to provide an intellectual equipment. But* 
unless it has also fitted its pupils to take their place 
in the social world, imbued them with a love of virtue 
no less than of knowledege, and inspired them with 
noble ideals of life ^and duty,' it has to that degree 
failed to fulfil one of the main functions for which 
it has been called into existence. 



VI 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 

A WORLD wide development of educational thought 
is taking place at the present time. We are only in 
the opening stages of the movement, its details are 
not yet clear, but already it promises to be one of the 
most important in the whole history of education. 
There were signs of it before the great World War, but 
the movement has been vastly stimulated by the 
general upheaval. The War has led to national 
heart searching and to far reaching plans of recon- 
struction and readjustment, the success of which 
will depend upon the young ^‘ceiving, for the first 
time, a really adequate preparation for their future 
social, political, and economic life. The War has 
shown the insecurity of the foundations upon which 
our civilisation rests, and the need of rearing a race 
better equipped mentally and spiritually than the 
present, with a higher social intelligence and social 
character, and a4}ruer understanding of men’s relations 
to each other and of the conditions that pnderlie the 
peaceful evolution of the nations. 

One of the chief features of the new movement, 
so far as it has gone, is its social point of view. It 
163 
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regards education not as a thing apart, but as one 
of the most important f^rms of social activity, and 
the purpose of education as primarily social efficiency 
and social progress rather than individual develop* 
ment and personal success. (This is no novel view. 
From the earliest times education has had, in theory 
at least, a social function and a sbcial end. Plato 
in his Republic and his Laws*tmght that the aim of 
education was primarily preparation for citizenship, 
and advocated education as the chief means of realis- 
ing his ideal state. Aristotle in his Politics gave ex- 
pression to similar views, and, indeed, we find a social 
ideal running through all the great Greek writings 
on education. Right down to mediaeval times the 
social view was predominant, but it was held only as 
a more or less vague theory, and never seems to have 
risen clearly to consciousness or to have found concrete 
expression as a practical truth. No workable theory 
of society was developed, and the relationship between 
individuals and classes in the social order was but 
imperfectly understood. Consequently there was a 
gradual weakening of the social ideal in education, 
and a corresponding increase in strength of the 
opinion that the purpose of education is primarily 
the benefit of the individual. The individualistic 
philosophy of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries strengthened and confirmed this tendency, 
and the individualistic conception of the scope and 
purpose of education became more and more prominent 
until it finally became predominant. Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart, all in their 
different ways sought to correct the individualistic 
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bias, and to introduce a social spirit and purpose. 
The movement now developing in educational 
thought is due in no small measure to their influence, 
* and one of its achievements, we trust, will be to 
complete the task thi'y imdertook of rendering the 
'social aims of education more conscious and more 
effective, and securing a due balance between the 
individual and social factors. 

The social instincts in man are fundamental, he 
cannot live apart from other human beings, ('rusoe 
was able to endure his isolation only by tlie recollec’ 
tion of the social world to which he once belonged, 
and by the hope of some day being able to rejoin it. 
The footprints on the sand were a symbol to him 
of this social world and revived his hope of ultimate 
restoration to it. Our whole existence is bound 
up with that of other people. Cut away the social 
side, and life is reduced to an empty nothing. 
Individual excellences have no value or meaning 
apart from other human beings, and they cannot 
develop without interactions* between us and our 
human environment. Our wellbeing cannot be 
separated from that of others, and the common welfare 
furnishes the test and standard for measuring in- 
dividual success or failure. Education should aim, 
therefore, not so much at individual as at social 
efficiency. A society founded on a purely individual- 
istic basis, a society consisting of individuals made 
efficient by education solely in their own interests, 
is almost unthinkable. It could at best be a society 
founded on the gospel of might, an agglomeration of 
units engaged in a Darwinian struggle for eaistence. 
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Much truer is the conception, which has come down 
to us from the Greeks, of society as an organism the 
wellbeing of which depends on that of. all its members. 
But in a living organism the individual members 
attain their importance only as'parts of the organism 
and by the proper performance of their functions as' 
such. The members may, if necessaty, be sacrificed 
for the sake of the life or welfare of the whole. So 
it is in the organism of human society ; the interests 
of each member composing it must be subordinated 
to the larger interests of the whole. The individual 
may even die that the State may live, as has lately 
happened in the case of countless thousands of our 
youths on the battlefields of Europe and Asia. As 
the late Mr. Benjamin Kidd has pointed out in his 
very able and suggestive work on The Science of 
Power, the individual who makes most for collective 
efficiency in the social and moral world which 
civilisation is evolving, is he who has learned to 
subordinate his own interests to those of the 
community. “ The progress of humanity has over 
and above every other feature this meaning. It is 
the epic of the vast, tragic, ennobling, immortalising, 
all-conquering ethic of renunciation. The story of 
creation up to and including human savagery is 
simply the story of the supremacy in the world of 
physical force organised in the life of the efficient 
individual or the efficient group or the efficient state. 
But the story of evolution above savagery is 
nothing else than the story of the gradual rise to 
supremacy in the world of these psychic forces 
organised in civilisation, which are subduing in- 
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dividuals or aggregations of individuals efficient in 
their own interests to those universal principles which 
are making for the limitless efficiency of civilisa- 
• tion.” Mr. Kidii very properly has compared with 
this the German ideal of the absolute and all 
powerful state resting on militarism. Bernhardi, 
for example, asserts that “the Christian duty of 
sacrifice for something ‘higher does not exist for the 
state, for there is nothing higher than it in the 
world’s history.” 

At the present time, then, educational thought, 
in reaction to the undue stress formerly placed on 
individualism and selfinterest, is tending more and 
more to emphasise the social aim of education. The 
goal of mankind, some one has said, is not so much 
the exaltation of the superman as the evolution of 
supermankind. This does not imply the repres- 
sion of individuality or the levelling of distinctions, 
for what the world needs is variety not uniformity 
of individual gifts. The richest asset of the State 
is the fully developed indivickiality of each citizen. 
Further, there' is no dualism or fundamental opposi- 
tion between the interests of self and the good of 
the world, between the individual and the universal. 
The interests of society and of the individual are 
really one, and the education that discovers and trains 
the ffistinctive powers of an individual is at the same 
timfe that which renders the best service to the social 
whole. 

The faculties of each pupil must therefore be 
developed, not as if he were being trained to bo a 
selfsufficient isolated unit, but in order that he may 
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become* an active and efficient member of society. 
In short, the educator’s purpose is to train up a 
social individuality. The narmonisation of the indi- 
vidual and social aims is not always easy, but the * 
achievement of it is at once ‘the’ problem and the 
ideal of present day education. 

The task thus presented is too great for the school 
alone. Assistance must be giVen by the institutions 
and agencies for informal education— the home, the 
Church, the vocation, the press, society itself. The 
educative influence of these is important, but to a 
large extent undeveloped as yet and left to chance. 
One of the many problems that the War has be- 
queathed to us is to utilise them more fully for 
educational purposes, and to link them up more 
closely with the national system. But the amount of 
educational power supplied by each of the different 
agencies can never be a fixed quantity. In the 
vicissitudes of social progress, some institutions 
decrease in influence in the educational hierarchy, 
while others wax stronger to meet the new conditions. 
The home and the vocation, in cities ac least, do not 
now exert the same amount of educational and social 
influence as they did before the industrial revolution. 
With each change additional tasks are thrown on 
the school, and so it has risen in importance, until 
it has grown to be a giant where it was once 
“ a puny babe.” In the simpler life of the pastj^^fche 
child received his intellectual training in the school, 
and his training in social relations and duties mainly 
in informal ways outside the schopl. But now the 
demands of society on the individual are too complex 
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for that, and the school has to do something to- 
ward fitting the young to meet the new social needs. 
The school is here undertaking duties that have 
•not been required of it until recent times. In almost 
countless new ways it is working for the welfare 
of the community, and its teachers are playing an 
important part in nearly every movement for the 
progress of society. 

The school is a means of social training chiefly in 
three ways, firstly through its corporate life, secondly 
through the methods it employs, and, thirdly, througli 
its studies or curriculum. In actual practice these 
are closely interwoven, but it may help our purpose 
and lead to clearness if we consider them separately. 

Corporate Life of the School 

Sociability is a marked feature of the young. At 
every stage they form natural grotips for all sorts 
of amusements and occujiatiops. The very act of 
collecting children in schools strengtliens this in- 
stinctive tendency. Yet until quite recent times 
educational authorities have failed generally to 
recognise its social significance,' and have allowed it 
to run to waste as an unavoidable but useless by- 
product of youthful energy. But now, partly from 
a sense of the danger of allowing the group tendency 
to develop uncontrolled, and partly from an appre- 
ciation of the fact that children require to be trained 
socially as well as intellectually, it is recognised that 
it is an essential part of the function of educat^ion to 
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supervise and direct the spontaneous social activities 
of the young, and to develop these systematically 
for educational ends. The social work done in our 
great public schools under the leadership of Arnold® 
of Rugby, Thring of Uppingham, and Almond gf 
Loretto is ample testimony to the importance of 
suitable organisation for social ends, and what has 
proved so valuable for adolescents of the upper classes 
will be hardly less beneficial at the earlier stages 
of school life for pupils of every rank and class. 

We need not describe the forms that the group 
activities of the school may take — clubs for games, 
boy scouts, cadet corps, dramatic and debating clubs, 
camera and field clubs, musical societies, etc. In 
the selection of one or more of these much will 
depend upon the circumstances of the school and 
the interests of the pupils. Except in boarding 
schools it is exceedingly difficult to find adequate time 
for the social side of the work, which in consequence 
overflows the lifnits of the official time table. But 
we should be prepared to give up a certain amount 
even of the formal curriculum if the ••pupils thereby 
obtain opportunities of learning not only how to 
think but also how to live. Moreover, the social 
life of the school is the soil in which, in a natural 
way, the personal qualities grow which are the 
foundation of all character — loyalty, truthfulness, 
and justice. It stirs at an early stqge the sense of 
human solidarity and human interdependence. It 
develops in the pupils the spirit of co-operation, 
of service, and of subordination of selfinterest to 
the general welfare. If the management of the 
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social activities of tlie school is left as far as 
possible to the pupils, tjiey receive training in 
administration and selfdirei'tion, as well as in leador- 
•ship and the power of directing others. These are 
lessons in social etlucation indis])ensal)le for future 
eitrzenship. They cannot be •obtained from books, 
they can be learded only in action. 

But not only shoul*! each school be divided, as 
just indicated, into a number of groups for social 
training; it should be a social unit, comprisitig an 
actual community in itself, and reproducing in its 
equipment and activities, as far as may be, desir- 
able features characteristic of the larger society 
outside. It is the absence of thc‘.s(‘ fcNiturcs that 
gives the school its artificiality, its narrowness and 
dullnciss, and its isolation from life of which so many 
complain. The school canmot give a preparation 
for social life unlc}ss it rc‘produc-c's in itscif the typical 
conditions of social lifc\ As Profes.sor John l)ewc‘y 
says in his Essay on Klhtatl PritNuplcs llndvrJijmtj 
Education ; “ The school at presfcnt is engaged largcdy 
upon the futile task of Si.syphus. It is endc;avouring 
to form practically an intcdlectual habit in cliildren 
for u.se in a social life wliich is, as it would almost 
seem, carefully and purjacsely kept away from any 
vital contact with the child who is thus undergoing 
training. The only way to prepare for social life is 
to engage in social life. To form habits of usefulness 
and serviceableness apart from any direct social need 
and motive, and apart from any existing social 
situation, is, to the jettcr, teaching the child to swim 
by going through motions outside of the water. • The 
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most indispensable condition is left out, and the 
results are correspondingly futile.” 

This defect is steadily, if slowly, disappearing. 
A modern school with its wider activities and fuller* 
equipment — its workshops, laboratories, sewing room, 
kitchen, lunch room,'* museum, library, swimming 
pond, playground, garden— is, as Mr. Clarence A. 
Perry has pointed out, “ a m6re complete microcosm 
of society than is found in any other single institu- 
tion.” A pupil cannot participate day after day in 
the life and activities of a miniature community 
of this kind without, in considerable measure, im- 
bibing a social spirit, acquiring social interests, and 
getting a training for social and practical life in the 
world. 


Educational Methods 

We must keep in mind that all educational theory 
necessarily depends upon social theory. This is 
another way of sayirg that what we wish education 
to do, depends upon what we wish society to be. 
Hence all school procedure must be guided by social 
ideals. If this view is correct, and it can hardly be 
questioned, what are its chief applications to educa- 
tional practice ? One is that every subject must be 
taught for both its social content and its social 
applicability. Every subject has ihese two sides, 
and neither of them should be omitted in teaching. 
Take literature as an example. The content of 
literature hands down to us the ideas which are our 
social inheritance, and secures the continuity of 
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society. On the other hand, literature on its practical 
side as spoken or written language is a tool or in- 
strument indispensable to society. 

Several corollaries follow from the general prin- 
ciple just stated. ' One is that every subject should 
be 'taught so that the pupils «‘an see its relation to 
real life; another, that a close connection should 
always be maintaineo between school work and 
communal activities whicli are matters of daily life. 

Again, as the children will have to live and work 
with other people in society, they should be trained 
with this object always in mind. The strength of 
the social instincts in children points to the same 
conclusion. Hence group work and co-operative 
methods should play a much more prominent part 
than they do at present in the practice of the schools. 
Working together for a common end quickens the 
social sense, trains adaptability, and teaches the 
lesson of mutual dependence and the necessity of 
mutual aid. 

Once more, practical methods and constructive 
arts should receive greater stress than they do at 
present in the work of the schools. Instruction 
should be less bookish and more concrete. The 
contents of books are generally fully known by the 
young only when they are interpreted by actual 
life and experience. Passive and receptive metliods 
are contrary tp child nature and cannot develop 
social efficiency. 

Finally, school training should be based as far as 
possible on the principle of freedom and selfguidance. 
Children must be allowed to examine and expejiment 
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for themselves. Only thus will they grow up to 
be active and self reliant citizens. This will involve 
an important change in the role of the teacher. 
Instead of being the lawgiver he will become the « 
helper. He will watch the children in order to study 
their capacities and needs. He will provide tho 
educational material necessary for *tlieir individual 
development and let them exCVcise their powers upon 
it. The classrooms, too, will be changed. Instead 
of their monotonous arrangement of fixed desks, they 
will be equipped for doing and not solely for listen- 
ing. The pupils, instead of sitting in paiallel rows 
imbibing instruction from their teacher, will be able 
to arrange themselves in groups for tackling tlie con- 
crete problem in hand. 

So far as this country is concerned, these methods 
of socialising school work are better exemplified 
in nursery schools, kindergartens, and Montcssori 
schools than in any other institutions. But perhaps 
the most complete and satisfactory application of 
the social or commumty idea to education is to be 
found in America in what is called the Gary school 
system. Gary is a small town of some forty thousand 
inhabitants in the state of Indiana. It has sprung 
up in comparatively recent times, and most of the 
inhabitants are employed in the works of a great 
steel corporation. Almost from the beginning its 
educational system has been organised and super- 
intended by Mr. William A. Wirt, a man of ideas and 
administrative ability. The problem he set himself 
from the outset was not merely to turn out good 
workers for the local industries, but to use the money 
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available for educational purposes to the best possible 
. advantage for training tlie» children to become good 
citizens and happy and prosperous human beings. 
He believed that [t was a waste of public money to 
have expensive schoorbuildin^^s with their eipiipment 
and playgrounds in use for only a few hours a day 
for some two liuiulreil i',ays in the year. Consequently 
he arranged that the schools in (lary should be used 
during the whole year from morning till night for six 
days a week for ail kinds of educational work, and 
on Sundays for some work of a more general and 
social nature. 

The school day in Cary is longer — seveji or 
eight hours - than in this country, and each school 
building is used concurrently by two schools. More- 
over, only half of the rooms are furnished as regular 
classrooms, the other half being used for different 
purposes, as indicated below. The courses of study 
and the timetables of the two schools occupying eatdi 
school building aie so arranged that the classrooms 
and other rooyis are used alternately by the pupils 
of each school. Hy the money saved in this way — 
using the same building for two schools, aiul furnish- 
ing classrooms suflicient for only half the number 
of pupils in either of tlnun it is possible to provide 
particularly complete equipment of other kinds 
workshops, laboratories, library, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pond (in each of th<- newer schools two gymnasia 
and two swimming ixmds), kitchens, dining rooms, 
recreation rooms, lecture rooms, an auditorium 
large enough to hold the whole school, conservatory, 
school garden, and plenty of open space for play and 
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games. The playground of the first school built 
was two acres, of the second four acres, of the third 
eleven acres, and of the fourth nearly twenty acres. 
Each class spends two hours — one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon— in play or in play 
application of a regular classroom lesson. The play- 
grounds are open every day ai^d evening from Monday 
to Saturday, and oil Sunday afternoons and evenings. 
They are also open during vacations, with physical 
instructors in attendance, so that there is always a 
place where the children can go to amuse them- 
selves free from the dangers to health and morals 
incidental to play on crowded streets. 

None but specialist teachers are employed in the 
(lary schools, and each teacher gives instruction in one 
subject or, it may be, two allied subjects to pupils at 
all stages right through the school. Yet notwith- 
standing all this incessant use of schools expensively 
equipped, and .the provision of departmentalised 
teaching, the cost of the education of each pupil in 
the Gary schools is staffed to be only forty dollars per 
annum as against forty-three dollars in Chicago. 

The courses of study in the Gary schools have 
many instructive and original features, but the 
biggest idea of all, the one behind all the organisa- 
tion and work, and the one that justifies their 
description here, is the social and community idea. 
Mr. Wirt believes that if the social ^nd of education 
is properly emphasised, the pedagogical will, to a 
large extent, take care of itself. Hence he makes his 
schools miniature communities in which the pupils 
run a J)ost office, a printing press, a general office (in 
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charge of a paid bookkeeper), and a grocery store 
in which mimic business transactions are carried out. 
The schools, moreover, use the agencies of the 
neighbourhood as contributors to their educational 
facilities. These 'agencies include industrial estab- 
lishments, public library, vaiious forms of voluntary 
activity, such as Y.M.C.A, and boy scout work, and 
the like. The pupils spend an hour each day in the 
auditorium for various forms of collective exercises, 
and during tliis time public and business men, social, 
religious, and scientific workers, in fact all who have 
anything interesting or useful to tell the pupils, are 
invited to come and do so. Jn this way the school 
acts as a social clearing house for the community. 

The health instriu^tion in the schools is closely 
connected with the public health department of 
Gary, and the doctor tells the pupils how the 
school may improve the health of the town. The 
principal teacher of chemistry in the schools is also 
analyst to the munici})ality, and the pupils assist 
in testing the purity of the water of the town, 
the milk supply, and other foo{l products. Jhipils 
learn their civics not from the general statements of 
textbooks, but as is pointed out in the fuller account 
of the Gary sy.st^m by Professor John Dewey, in 
Schools of To-morrow, by making and enforcing the 
rules for their own conduct in the school and in the 
playground, b)*attending lectures in the public library 
and listening there to what Gary is doing os told by the 
people who are doing it, by holding political elections 
with booths and ballot, by electing their pupils’ 
council with the same legal formality, by co-operating 
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with the public health and social agencies in the 
town, and by attending the auditorium lectures 
above referred to, for the purpose 9f learning more 
about their town. All these teach civic lessons that * 
make their own appeal ; the «chirdren see civic life 
with their own eyes, they learn citizenship by being 
themselves good citizens. Is there liny reason why 
similar methods should not be' attempted in England 
or Scotland, perhaps with modifications demanded 
by the different character and social environment 
of our pupils ? 

School Studies 

But to return to the schools of our own country, 
how may the curriculum and the general work of the 
school contribute more largely towards the realisa- 
tion of the ideals and requirements of social life ? 
Every study and exercise of the school may be utilised 
for the purpose, provided the teacher is himself 
imbued with social ideals. He will then make the 
social efficiency of his pupils, and all that this implies, 
the chief aim and purpose of all he dov,‘s. The social 
aim involves the moral aim of education, for there 
can be little morality apart from social ends. It 
involves the knowledge aim, for every itein of know- 
ledge is of potential value to social welfare, and the 
greater the knowledge an individual possesses the 
higher in general is his social efficiency. It involves 
the vocational aim, for no person is socially efficient 
who is unable to earn a livelihood. The final and 
comprehensive test, then, for th^ inclusion or ex- 
clusioivof a subject in the school curriculum is not so 
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much the pleasure or advantage it brings to the 
individual, or the extent to, which it condiites to the 
harmonious development of his powers, as the degree 
in which it increases his wliole etliciency so that 
society may in his al’tei* life derive most benefit. 

At the present time the schd)l curriculum is being 
examined in the light of this doctrine, and importaiTt- 
modifications are being ma(h‘ in it involvitig the 
exclusion of some subjects, the addition of others, 
and important changes in the treatment of all. It 
is recognised that if the curriculum as a whole is 
to be an instrument for social elhciency, its subject 
matter must fulfil certain conditions. The first that 
may be mentioned is social usefulness. Studies 
should not only enrich and cultivsite the mind and 
ennoble life, they should also tend to elevate vocation 
and improve the social conditions whicdi lead to human 
happiness. In the second place, the scliool studies 
should be relat(*d, as far as possible, to the present 
life of the pupils, including life outside the school. 
This will keep school work always abreast of the needs 
of present day society. It will prevent studies being 
pursued, as has so commonly been done in the })ast, 
from an entirely artificial point of view. It will enrich 
the contents of the curriculum, will invest it witJi a 
living interest, and will give the pupils a more adequate 
preparation for the opportunities and responsibilities 
of modern life. • In the third place, the curriculum 
should give continuous opportunity for the ' lose union 
of theory with practice, and of the culture factor 
with the practical or social factor in education. (Iroup 
and team work should be encouraged as a means of 
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inculcating the lesson of mutual dependence, and the 
necessity of co-operatioiv and mutual aid. At every 
stage more emphasis should be placed than is done at 
present, upon practical work, and continual reference 
should be made to the bearing of all studies upon 
active employments* in art and industry. The 
practical studies should provide ‘ some degree of 
familiarity with the typical processes by which society 
is maintained and perpetuated. As Professor Dewey, 
in a suggestive passage in School and Society (p. 29), 
says : “We must conceive of work in wood and 
metal, of weaving, sewing, and cooking, as methods 
of life, not as distinct studies. We must conceive 
of them in their social significance, as types of the 
processes by which society keeps itself going, as 
agencies for bringing home to the child some of the 
principal necessities of community life, and as ways 
in which these needs have been met by the growing 
insight and ingenuity of man ; in short, as instru- 
mentalities through which the school itself shall be 
made a genuine formt>f active community life, instead 
of a place set apart in which to learn lessons.” 

The outcome of such an education as has been 
outlined should be to socialise the young, that is, 
to prepare them in every sense— intellectually, 
morally, physically, vocationally — to take their place 
in society as good and efficient citizens. It should give 
them a knowledge of their complex social environ- 
ment, and enable them to adjust themselves to it. 
It should give them an insight into human institutions, 
and should arouse their interest in institutional life. 
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It should give them a sense of their obligations to 
the community, and imbua them with the spirit of 
social service. Society can exist and advance only 
by the continual interchange of services among its 
members. As Mr. Kenneth Richmond says in a 
recent volume on Education f of Liberty : “ In a sense, 
the story of the rise and fall of civilisation in its 
different phases is nothing but tiie story of success 
and failure in effective mutual service. ' As the 
individual owes everything to his membership of 
human society, he should find his truest happiness and 
highest selfdevelopment in its service. According 
to the social teaching of our liord, man lives only as 
he serves, and finds his life only as he loses it in the 
service of others. 

Ability to use leisure wis(‘ly should be by no means 
the least important out(a)nie of social education. A 
man’s worth as a citizen depends in no small degree 
upon the way in which he employs his free hours. Hours 
of ease, which should promote enlightenment, culture, 
and love of the beautiful and the good in art., litera- 
ture, and music, often promote instead degeneracy, 
depravity, and spiritual decay. It is unfortunately 
but too true that great masses of people in all ranks 
of society employ their spare time in the pursuit of 
only coarse and degrading pleasures. It has been 
said that hours of leisure produce more criminals and 
loafers than e^er did hours of labour. Does the 
remedy lie in the diminution of leisure ard of oppor- 
tunities of mis-spending it ? Does it not rather consist 
in increasing leisure for individual pursuits and 
hobbies, so that a man may work out his higher life 
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in all the freedom of selfdetermination ? It was 
Aristotle who first poinl^d out the value of leisure. 
Undue labour, he said, precludes* participation in 
the higher things of life, and there should be freedom 
from the continual necessity of attending to the 
satisfaction of the loWer needs and wants. Excessive 
attention to bread-and-butter pursuits tends to make 
a man’s vocation the prison of his soul. Macaulay 
in a passage hardly less applicable to our time than to 
his own says : “ Rely on it, that intense labour, 
beginning too early in life, continued too long every 
day, stunting the growth of the mind, leaving no time 
for healthful exercise, no time for intellectual culture, 
must impair all those high qualities which have made 
our country great. . . . Never will 1 believe that 
what makes a population stronger and healthier and 
wiser and better can ultimately make it poorer.” 

Science and scientific methods should do much 
more still to economise the time of all sections of the 
community, and machinery and steam and electricity 
should make it possible in the coming years to reduce 
the amount of human toil and increase the leisure of 
the people. But to shorten the hours of labour with- 
out at the same time enriching the mind and widening 
the outlook of the worker by education, would simply 
be to give him more hours in which to waste his mental 
and moral powers. The old narrow and unsatisfying 
education, leaving half the powers of the individual 
undeveloped, and his interests largely untouched, 
has failed to exert much influence on the occupations 
of leisure. It must be replaced by wider education 
such as we have suggested, utilising to a greater 
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extent the active and social instincts of the pupils, 
and giving a training that has a closer bearing both on 
social life and the use of leistire. It must include the 
provision of free time pursuits^ and the encoui-age- 
ment of useful hobbies whether literary, scientific, 
oj* practical. A hobby on wlych a boy spends his 
free time has iji piany cases a greater social, ethical, 
and intellectual value than has inuch of the school 
work done in class. Moreover, it reveals bents 
that might otherwise remain undiscovered, it gives 
useful guidance in the choice of lifework, and it im])art8 
an interest that remains through life. It may well 
be that the education of the future will place more 
importance on the encouragement of spontaneous 
activities even at the expense, if necessary, of some 
of the formal studies at present considered indis- 
pensable. 

But in order to realise the social aims of education 
certain conditions must be fulfilled. In the first place, 
there must be smaller schools, especially in our cities. 
There can be no really efficient corporate life in the 
barrack schools,so common in populous (‘entres at the 
present time. In the second place, there must be 
smaller classes, especially iji our elementary schools. 
The large classes of sixty or upwards in many of these 
schools may be amenable to instruction, but not to 
education in the broad and so(dal sense. Mass 
methods and mechanical discipline can never produce 
the social individuality of which we have been speak- 

‘ In addition to games and sports, there are plenty of such puinuits to 
choose from — gardening, scouting, drilling, natural history rambles, visits 
to places of historical or a chaeological inUrrest, sketching, photographing, 
school magazine, various school societies — literary, debating, musical, etc. 
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ing in the preceding pages. Scope for selfexpression 
and individual spontaneity is a sheer impossibility 
in the large classes preValent at the present day. 
When the nation perceives the immense social and. 
educational Waste produced bj the system, financial 
arguments will no longer be allowed to block th.e 
way of the necessary reform. In the third place, 
there must be more of the principle of freedom in 
our system of education. A child’s development 
from a helpless human being into a happy, moral, 
selfdirecting member of society is retarded unless 
he is allowed the liberty necessary for his growth. 
Swaddling clothes do not promote growth at any 
stage. Besides, as we have seen, the modern con- 
ception is that every school should be a little social 
community, and as such should be regulated as far as 
possible by the self discipline of its members, in the 
world of adult society the individual is not consciously 
governed by restrictions on every hand. There are, 
no doubt, laws and regulations which society has set 
up, but as he goes about his ordinary activities and 
daily avocations, he is not made constantly to feel the 
limitations imposed upon him. In school society it is 
not so. The members are hedged in by rules imposed 
from above, by regulations which, at the stage of 
development of the children, appear more or less 
arbitrary and conventional. School is, even yet, too 
commonly a place where children are required to sit 
still at desks and listen to the teacher, to perform 
tasks according to direction, and to speak only when 
spoken to. Doubtless such restrictions are imposed 
in the^ interests of the children, many of them, it is to 
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be feared, only in accordance with our adult notions. 
But they are after all lingering relics of the old 
doctrine that the doing of ‘distasteful and uninter- 
esting tasks is essential for both moral and mental 
salvation. • ^ 

. The modern idea is that goodness is genuine only 
if it is free, and, that by attempting to compel the 
good we may miss the better. We now understand 
more about the dangers of repression, and about the 
necessity of freedom for individual effort and initiative. 
The investigations of modern psychology have led 
to a fuller knowledge of child nature, to a preference 
of internal to external discipline, and to empliasis on 
the controlling power of interest, selfactivity, and 
community spirit, as opposed to the discipline of 
compulsion. Free discipline- -the opportunity and 
encouragement to govern oneself -does not mean 
liberty for the individual child to follow his own 
desires regardless of those of others. In the school, 
as in the world at large, there are always checks on 
individual freedom imposed b}^ nature and by man. 
Where freedon^ in the school should end and restric- 
tion begin, is simply education’s share of the age- 
long philosophic problem regarding the relative 
spheres of authority and free will. 

If the Great War has taught us anything, it is that 
only tlirough individual freedom can we rear the 
higher types of ^civilisation. vSo far as the education 
of the young is concerned, the movement toward 
greater freedom and greater scope for activities 
initiated by the individual, either alone or in co- 
operation with his fellows, is gathering an^ over- 
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whelming weight of evidence in support of it. It 
has the support' as we have said, of modern psychology 
and of the most receni} educational experiments. 
We have it at present in operation* in every nursery* 
school and in every good infants school. Activi^-y 
founded on liberty i^ the fundamental principle of 
Madame Montessori’s reforms. TJie various new 
social experiments^ for dealing with youthful delin- 
quents~Mr. W. R. George’s Junior Republic in 
America, Mr. Homer Lane’s Little Commonwealth, 
and tlie reformed children’s courts in this country 
— are all proving, even in the case of criminal 
children, the superiority of the methods of freedom 
to tliose of compulsion. The institutions mentioned 
have gone even further, and have introduced with 
excellent results the principle of selfmanagement or 
selfgovernment. The young people co-operate in 
framing the laws of the institutions and in seeing that 
they are observed, and only in cases of refusal to obey 
the laws so framed and administered have the officials 
to interfere and support the committee appointed by 
the pupils. At the other end of the educational 
scale a similar method has been tried and has suc- 
ceeded. The feature that more than any tiling else 
has made the great public schools of this country 
famous all over the world as character forming 
institutions was due to the wisdom of Dr. Arnold, 
greatest of headmasters, in taking his senior boys into 
his confidence and sharing with them the government 
of the schdop. The system has been extended in a 
rather timorous way in the prefect system now adopted 
by practically all the secondary schools of the country. 
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It has been introduced into some primary schools, 
and the next step will probably be the introduction 
of a certain measure of selfgovernment into all 
* schools. 

• A fourth condition for the realisation of the social 
iddhls of education lies in the teachers. They are the 
most numerous and the most influential body of social 
servants— a reason, by the way, why the utmost care 
should be taken in the selection of entrants to the 
profession. The whole life of the community flows 
through the schools, and the teachers there are not 
only trainers of children but veritable makers of 
society. Their success is measured not merely by the 
number of pupils who satisfy the ordinary educational 
tests, but by the number who go forth from the schools 
prepared and keen to play their ])art as loyal and 
efficient citizens. Henc^e, as Mr. Kislier, Minister of 
Education, well said in January 1918 : “ Every 
teacher is the i)etter for considering how he stands 
in the general scheme of conscious benevolence, and 
to what extent he really contrib'utes to raise the level 
of intelligent Jivic spirit and action in the (;om- 
munity." It ought to be an essential part of the 
preparation of the teacher for his professional work 
to make a Mefinite study of social theory, and to 
combine this with a certain amount of social 
practice, so that he may acquire a deeper, more 
sympathetic, and more practical insight into social 
conditions and social factors. The modern develop- 
ment of sociology, social psychology, and social 
ethics has furnisM a broader basis for the science 
of education. Educational theory now concerns 

N 
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itself not only, with the processes and methods 
of mental, moral, and , physical development as 
revealed by psychology, ethics, and Jbiology, but also 
with the processes involved in the preparation of " 
citizens for intelligent participation in the varied 
activities of community life. Hence it is necessary; 
as we have said, for every teacher ifowadays to be a 
student of the social aspects and relationships of 
education, to be something of a sociological as well as 
of a psychological expert. 

During the last two decades there has arisen a 
demand in this country, and even more markedly in 
America, for the wider use of school buildings outside 
ordinary school hours as social centres for the benefit 
of the entire community. There is a feeling that the 
expensive school plant is not giving the community 
all the service it should by simply educating a number 
of children during the day, and that it should be used 
in every way possible at other times for the social, 
recreational, and educational purposes of present or 
prospective citizens. The school has ready at hand 
all the material equipment of meeting rooms, assembly 
hall, laboratories, workshops, museum, gymnasium, 
swimming ponds, etc., provided at public expense 
for public ends, and to utilise these for the purposes 
we have mentioned is in harmony with the larger 
social and educational conceptions of' the present day. 
America ha^ given a splendid lead in connection with 
this movement. The Cary schools, as we have seen, 
with their unusually complete indoor and outdoor 
equipment are in constant use as social centres 
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They even conduct branch libraries and public 
restaurants for the benefit of the community. In 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and indeed nearly all 
the centres of population in the United States, the 
educational authofitie^ provide in the schools public 
^et^ures, concerts, art exhilgtions, cinema shows, 
libraries, and loading rooms, place the school buildings 
freely at the disposal of various societies and clubs, 
and provide facilities for dancing and all kinds of 
indoor and outdoor gami's. The view is that recrea- 
tion is one of the most valuable, as it is probably 
the most neglected, of social forces, and that it should 
not be left to chance with all the dangers chance in- 
volves. In this country a good deal has already been 
done by way of making the school a social or com- 
munity centre, but the extension of the movement is 
hampered by the present division of administrative 
authorities. The near future will undoubtedly see 
much greater developments in this direction, especi- 
ally, we think, in rural districts when education is 
placed under the management of tlie local authorities 
ill charge of tlie other forms of community activity. 

But social education is not the task solely of the 
school or schoolmaster. If it were, the burden would 
be too great. It is shared by social, educational, and 
religious agencies outside the ordinary educational 
system of the country — the universities, especially 
those that give^ystematic courses of social study and 
training for preparing voluntary and official social 
workers, the Workers’ Educational Association, 
Student Christian Movement, social settlements, the 
boy scout, boys’ brigade, girl guide, and cadet .move- 
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ments, and many others less known. These are doing 
in their various ways an indispensable work for social 
education. Then, too, the school has invaluable 
co-workers in the other great social institutions — the « 
home, the Church, the State, ^ the vocation — which 
give forms of social training that the school itself, 
could never give. 

But it must be i^emembered that the efficiency of 
these other institutions depends largely upon educa- 
tion. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the schools of the country. There is no 
ideal which a people can set before itself which it 
cannot attain in a few decades through the trans- 
mission of it into the national life by means of the 
educational system. In this way, Japan transformed 
herself in a couple of generations, and placed herself in 
the front rank of civilised powers. By the same means, 
in half a century Germany made herself, materially at 
least, one of the most powerful and most prosperous 
of nations. It Was in the nature of her ideals she 
went astray. In the. days when Germany was re- 
shaping herself, William II. and the ruling caste 
deliberately used the entire educational machinery 
to saturate the nation with the ideals of domination 
and militarism, and the result was ^the extra- 
ordinary display of unscrupulous force and military 
strength she gave during the War. Had the leaders 
devoted the same amount of effort and, organising skill 
to the inculcation of really worthy social ideals, there 
is no positioh' among civilised nations to which their 
country might not have aspired and attained. Once 
an ide^l is successfully imposed on the mind of the 
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young through the educational system, it becomes 
the expression of the colleative soul of the people and 
nothing can stay its power. 

The title of recent book is Cmlisation at the 
Cross Roads. The cohrsc civilisation takes and the 
goal it reaches will depend Sot solely on the terms 
of the treaty of peace or the formation of a league 
of nations, but rather on the nature of the social 
and spiritual ideals civilisation henceforth sets before 
itself and transmits to successive generations through 
education. 



VII 

THE CLASSICS IN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 

I PROPOSE to approach the question of the Classics 
from the end rather than from the beginning. It is 
one of the chief lessons of Greek philosophy that 
growth of any kind can be understood only from the 
point of view of the fullgrown individual, and if we 
forget this, our theorising is apt to be in the air. We 
are too prone to start with “ the child ” or “ the 
adolescent,” though these are only abstractions if we 
leave out the chief fact about them, which is just 
that they are destined to grow up. A distinguished 
German teacher has recently declared that, in his 
own country, there are more educators than educated 
people ; ^ and we must beware of falling into the same 
plight. In any case, it can do no hajm to look 
through the right end of the telescope for once and 

^ 0. Immisch, Munern Martis (Neue Jahrbiicher fur Padagogik, xxxvi, 

( 1916), pp. 169 £f.). It is interesting to observe that the chief lesson Iramisch 
draws from tlje War is that the Germans have been wrong in treating the 
young men in |.he upper divisions of their higher schools as boys. That 
is the criticism I \nado on the system in Higher Educalion and the War, 
though Immisch’s article was not accessible to me when I wrote it. It is 
also instructive to note that, though he sees the .defect clearly, he is afraid 
of what seems to be the only effective remedy, the revival of the Arts 
Faculty m the German universities. 
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see how things appear to us then. I shall begin, 
therefore, with the highest forms of classical study 
and work downwards from these. 

I 

Now the first thing we In^ve to realise is that we 
are witnessing the dawn of a renaissance of humanism 
in Eui'ope comparable only to that of the fifteenth 
century or to the magnihcent expansion of natural 
science in tlie nineteejith. In both these (‘ases the 
impulse was given by a scn ies of great and unex])ected 
discoveries, and so it lias been here. A classical 
scholar turned fifty can barely recognise the studies 
of his youth, and hnds it har(h*r every day to keep 
up with the advance of knowh'dge in his depailnient. 
ExcaVation, es})ecially in (‘rete, and the recovery of 
papyri from the sands of Egypt have not only trans- 
formed our outlook upon the Medit(‘rranean civilisa- 
tion, of which our own is tlie lineal descendant, but 
have given us the inspiring feeling that some new truth 
of firstrate impoitance may come to light any day. 
These discoveries ar(‘ chiefly due to scholars of our 
own country and of the nations now allied with us, 
and it is certain that they will be enormously multiplied 
and accejerated after the War, when Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia become more 
freely open to res(‘ar{‘h. Again, there is a new spirit 
stirring in the study of (Ircek thought, science, and 
religion. In France, in Italy, and in Belgium, for 
instance, men whose primary interest is in science 
have been more and more feeling the need of going back 
to its source in order to get a clearer viejv of its 
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purpose and meaning J It is becoming plain that 
what we call science may be best described as thinking 
about the world in the Greek way. That is why Newton's 
Principia and Darwin’s Origin of Impedes could be « 
quite easily translated into lp,nguage which would 
have been intelligible ,at once to a member of the 
Platonic Academy in the fourth century b.c., while 
the “ principle of relativity ” “could be explained in 
Greek without the use of a single word or phrase 
unfamiliar to Zeno of Elea in the age of Pericles. 
Then there is the vast and still only partially explored 
field of Hellenistic civilisation, which is fundamental 
for a right understanding, not only of the Christian 
religion, but of modern philosophy. Tn fact, we see 
new paths opening before us in every direction. 

But there is another, and perhaps a deeper, reason 
for believing that a humanist renaissance is at hand. 
The War has brought many grievous and irreparable 
losses, and it has placed western European civilisation 
in jeopardy. That civilisation is the direct heir of 
Hellas and Rome, and, can be restored only by fresh 
contact with its origins. The first need of distracted 
humanity in the near future will undoubtedly be a re- 
newal of interest in the things of the spirit, and that 
can be brought about in many ways, of which scientific 
study is certainly one. I will not insult science by 
regarding it in the vulgar way as the minister of 
material comfort or even as the handmaid of national 
defence and industry. These things have their value, 

* Abundant evidence of this will be found in any recent volume of 
Scientia, the international periodical published in Italy. One need only 
mention the names of the late Pierre Duhem, Geurgt Sarton of Ghent (lately 
a refugee), ^nd Aldo Mieli (now serving in the Italian army). 
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but they are by-products. The deeper aspect of 
reality has never been hidden from the true leaders 
of science ; for science too is spiritual, since it is 
just what the human mind has elaborated in its 
effort to give an account of the world which shall be 
satisfying to human reason. Nevertheless, for most 
men the approach to spiritual things will always be 
easier and more direct through letters and art, anti 
for this reason 1 believe that, in the hard times ahead 
of us, the greater number will turn rather to the 
poets, historians, and philosophers for solace and 
edification than to the austerer discipline of the exact 
sciences. That is for the few ; the mass of men can 
hardly penetrate beyond its outer courts. 

Now, if these tilings are so, it is plain that the 
young scholar of to-day has opportunities such as his 
immediate predecessors never knew, if only he is 
prepared to face the labor improhus of his task. He 
must not only know Creek and l^atin thoioughly, but 
he must be able at least to read French, Italian, and 
German. If he knows nothing of science, he will be 
blind to one of Mie chief activities of (ireek anticpiity. 
The study of the classics makes great demands, but 
no young scholar should aim lower than the highest. 
He will fail Jo attain it, no doubt, but some failures 
are better than some successes. Of course, those 
who can make any personal contribution of value 
will be few in jiumber, but those few will be of 
inestimable value to the nation. A people that can 
contribute nothing to the spiritual movement of the 
time is doomed to mediocrity, and such a prospect 
should be intolerable to any patriot. The firsts test 
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therefore, whjch I should apply to any system of 
education professing to be national is how far it helps 
or hinders the progress of those who are capable of 
taking a leading part in the restoration of humanisnf. 

But, besides these few, there Sre many others \;ho 
may not be able to t»ke a personal share in the \^o?k, 
but for whom a good classical training is essential. 
The serious student of English or French or Italian 
must have a competent knowledge of Greek and 
Latin literature, and it is clear that, under a proper 
system of training, no one would be permitted to 
teach these subjects who could not produce satis- 
factory evidence of classical studies. You may have 
a very good command of all the English that matters 
without knowing a word of Anglo-Saxon, but it is 
impossible to have a secure understanding of our 
literature, “ watered as it has ever been and renewed 
from Mediterranean springs ’’ (Sir A. Quiller-Couch, 
Edinburgh Review, April 1917, p. 262), without a very 
considerable acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
classics. It is literature, not language, that really 
counts, and our literature is not Germanic but Latin. 
If the classical tradition were to be lost among us, 
the works of nearly all our great writers would become 
a dead letter. Again, it is plain that the student 
of history must have a classical training if he is to 
draw his knowledge from the sources. I do not refer 
merely to the Latin of charters and chronicles. The 
historian, must be at home in the best thought of the 
period with' which he deals, and that will take him 
beyond Latin ; for the ideas oj the Middle Ages 
and tthe Renaissance can be understood only when 
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viewed as a link between Hellenistio and modern 
thought. Moreover, one result of the War will 
certainly be that we shall no longer be able to treat 
\he history of the West in isolation. We shall have 
to revert to the wider ‘outlook of (Jibbon, and this 
mc^ns that we shall have to jfay more attention to 
Byzantine studies than we have hitlierto done. 

As for students of divinity and candidates for 
the ministry, it ought not to be necessary tt) say 
anything. If we believed that salvation depended 
on physics and chemistry, we should not tolerate the 
ministrations of any one who had never seen the 
inside of a laboratory, and yet we allow men to 
expound the New Testament to us who can read it, 
if at all, only in the light of their acquaintance with 
a translation made some centuries ago. The meagre 
requirements of the churches in this respect are a 
scandal, which is all the more surprising as we still 
have a large number of scholarly divines among our 
theological teachers. 

The possibilities of this line of argument have by 
no means been* exhausted, but enough has been said 
to show that the country requires a very considerable 
number of young men with a sound classical training 
for the purposes of its national life. That require- 
ment is rooted in history and in the nature of things, 
and, whether we like it or not, it cannot be altered. 
In Scotland at least, as a glance at the lists of honours 
graduates in the university calendars will show, we 
are not producing anything like the number we need, 
especially if we take into account the fact that a fair 
number of the classical scholars we do produce are 
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absorbed by tjie English universities and the Indian 
Civil Service. 


II • 

That brings us face to ‘face" with the greatest 
weakness of the Scottish system, which is thaf,’ In 
matters of high scholarship, Scotland is and always 
has been parasitic.* Ever since there was any demand 
for scholarship at all, our young men have gone to 
France, Holland, Germany, or England to acquire it. 
Let me say at once that, from the point of view of 
the young men themselves, this was by no means a 
disadvantage. It is a good thing in itself to carry 
on one’s studies among new surroundings and in a 
fresh atmosphere. The question is whether a small 
country can afford the loss this system involves. 
Apart from university professorships, of which the 
number is very limited, there is little to induce a 
young scholar who has completed his training furth 
of the Kingdom ” to return. The English universities 
open their doors to him in the most generous manner, 
and he can usually find more congehial work there 
than at home. In this way Scotland has lost many 
of the best of her scholars, and so the deficiency of the 
output becomes more glaring still. Moreover, the 
poor man’s son, who is just as likely as any one 
else to be a good scholar, cannot go to Oxford or 
Cambridge unless he gets a scholarship there and 
also one ffom Scotland, and it is largely a matter of 
luck whether these come his way or not. The thing 
has become still harder since the age of leaving school 
in Sct»tland has risen to about eighteen. There is 
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an age limit for all the best scholarsliips at Oxford, 
and it is now a matter of very great difficulty to add 
a full course at Oxford to* a course in a Scottish 
university, as we used to do a generation ago. Since 
tho beginning of the pr^^sent century, hardly a single 
st'adent from a Scottish univeri^ity has been elected 
to a scholarship at Balliol. it can no longer be said 
with truth that the possibility of an Oxford training 
compensates adequately for the injsufficiency of our 
own arrangements, and it has tended to make us 
acquiesce in a very unnatural state of things. We 
have got into the way of thinking that we can always 
send our best men somewhere else for high scholarship, 
and that we need not trouble further about it. For 
the reason 1 have given, this way of escape is no 
longer so open to us as it was. 

About thirty years ago some of us who had our- 
selves received the best part of our training in England 
began to feel that the position of our national univer- 
sities was rather a humiliating one, and a movement 
was set on foot to raise the standard of classical 
teaching in the •country. In 1892 1 took this as the 
subject of my inaugural address at St. Andrews, and 
what I said was well received. It was all quite true, 
but unhappily we failed to take a wide enough view 
of the question, and the measures then adopted only 
made things worse than they were before. In those 
days the institution of an entrance examination was 
regarded as a panacea, and we imagined that, if we 
could prevent unqualified students from attending 
the Latin and Greek classes, the schools could easily 
adapt themselves to the new conditions, ar^d we 
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should be able to do real university work at last. 
We did not t^ke into account sufficiently what it 
was possible for the schools to attain under the 
conditions in which they had to work, and we certainly* 
did not foresee that these c 9 nditions would become 
even more unfavoui;^ble as time went on. The 
examination was a failure from the first. The papers 
set in Latin and Greek both in the preliminary and 
the leaving certificate examinations were really 
impossible except for the best pupils of the best 
schools, and most of the candidates who passed owed 
it to the excessive leniency of the examiners. No 
one would venture to set such papers now. We have 
more or less arrived at a compromise between what is 
desirable and what is attainable, but the standard 
of university work in classics has not really been 
raised, though the age of the students has. We know 
now that we began at the wrong end. The standard 
of work possible in the universities is absolutely 
determined by ‘that which can be reached in the 
schools, and even the.best of the state-aided secondary 
schools in Scotland are not in a position to produce 
the same results in classics as are produced in other 
countries. That is not the fault of the schools, but 
is inevitable in the circumstances, as I^shall try to 
show. 

It must never be forgotten, for instance, that 
three-fourths of the students who ei),ter the German 
universities have had nine years of compulsory Latin 
and six of c6mpulsory Greek before they are allowed 
to matriculate, and that, whether they intend to 
study^ classical philology at the university or not. 
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The remaining fourth have had equiyalent periods 
of Latin and French, or French anv*f English, and 
nearly all have also studied a third language for 
fteven years. Many take a fourth language, though 
tliat is optional, fli England the average length of 
the*' school course is doubtless lower, but that is 
because the better boys are promoted rapidly, a 
thing which is not p(?nnitted ip (lermaiiy. The 
result is even further beyond anything that can be 
attained in the state-aided secondary schools of 
Scotland. We in the universities have to be c.onbmt 
if our classical students have had five years of Latin 
and two of (^rcek before they come to us, and we 
have therefore to overtake at college the work whi(*h 
is done in the upper division of the school in England 
and in Germany. That is inevitable, and no entrance 
examination can make the slightest difference to it. 
Nor does tliere appear to be any prospect of these 
schools becoming able to do more than they do. In 
the first place they have not the sta'ff, and they are 
finding , it more and more diihcult to replace the 
wastage in the* staff they have. And in the second 
place we are bound by all our best traditions to keep 
the door wide open as long as possible in order that 
a higher edi^cation may be within the reach of every 
class in the community, and cannot therefore begin 
the serious study of languages before the age at 
which the best, pupils can be transferred from the 
primary to the secondary school. It is wj^rth while 
to make great sacrifices for this end ; \)ut they are 
sacrifices, and notjpng is to be gained by pretending 
they are not. 
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If, however, we are to sacrifice the standard of our 
classical teaching for a public end, we are at least? 
entitled to claim that no avoidable obstacles should 
be thrown in our wajr. It is a good deal to ask of 
a professor of Greek that he shall ail just his teaching 
to the capacities of students who have begun the 
subject only two or perhaps three years before they 
enter his class, but that is what we have to do, and 
we are willing to do it rather than allow the youth 
of our country to be cut off from studies which so 
many of them are eager to pursue. VVe only ask 
that things should not be made harder for us than 
they need be, and that those who wish to study 
classics should not be discouraged. That is far from 
being the case at present. We have no compulsory 
Greek ” in Scotland, and I agree that, on the whole, 
we are better without it. What does call for protest 
is that we hav^ so much compulsory greeklessness. 
Some of my best and keenest students have had no 
chance of learning Greek before they came to college, 
and have had to spend valuable time there in master- 
ing the rudiments of the language, and some have 
discovered only in their second or thir^ year that 
Greek was indispensable to them. Having been faced 
so often by problems of this kind, I have naturally 
done what I could to ascertain the cause of this 
growing evil, and I have always been brought back 
by one way Or another to the intermediate examina- 
tion in the secondary schools. I say this with great 
reluctance, for at first sight it seemed to be a good 
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thing that the courses of the interme(Jiate school and 
the first three years of the course of* the secondary 
school should be assimilated as far as possible in 
•order to facilitate transference from the one to 
the other. The infennediate certificate examination 
may have done some good in, this way, but 1 have 
come to the conclusion from my own experience of 
individual cases that any such ;i(lvantag(^ it may 
have is too dearly paid for, since it does not allow 
the secondary school to perform its most essential 
function adequately. 

Till lately the prevalent view has been that the 
secondary soliool should be r(‘garded as a s(‘lfsuflioing 
unit, that it has only to consider the interests of 
secondary education, and not to regard itself as 
preparatory to anything beyond it. This view was 
due to a natural reaction. In the past it may be that 
the general interests f)f the schools were too much 
sacrificed to their preparatory task in the supposed 
interests'of university enti ants, though 1 tliink there 
has been a good deal of exaggeration about this, and 
of course, it is pointed out that the majority of their 
pupils are not going to a university at all, and that 
it is necessary to give them an education which 
shall be corjiplete in itself. There is unquestionably 
a real difficulty here, but it is due to the fact that the 
state-aided secondary schools are at present in an 
ambiguous position and have to discharge two quite 
different functions, which in other coiyitries are 
assigned to different types of school. Theses are apt 
to come into conflict. That is no reason, however, 
for neglecting one of them altogether, and that, I 
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venture to think, the more important. If higher 
education is no't to disapj)ear completely, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be schools which 
make it their deliberate end to select and prepare* 
those whose education is to hf. continued beyond the 
leaving certificate stage, whether at a university, or 
some other institution of similar rank. It is simply 
not the case that. a leaving* certificate which may 
be a very good one for those who are going no further, 
is necessarily a sufficient qualification for entrance 
to a university, and it cannot possibly be made so, 
since the requirements of university study are deter- 
mined by history and the nature of things, and can 
be modified only to a very slight extent indeed. 
Now it appears to me that the raising of the com- 
pulsory school age and the institution of compulsory 
continuation classes, if judiciously handled, may 
possibly relieve the secondary schools of a good deal 
of tlie burden they have at present to carry. The 
secondary school is not the place for pupils whose 
education is to end -at the intermediate stage, and 
the great majority of pupils who reach the leaving 
certificate stage ought certainly to go further. If 
that is so, and surely it is so, the curriculum of the 
secondary school should be primarily adapted to those 
who are to complete the normal course of higher 
education, and the rest should be dealt with, as far 
as possible, by other agencies. It is the imposition 
of the intermediate examination on the secondary 
schools which prevents this being done. I shall 
discuss the question mainly from the classical point 
of vie^, but what I have to say has a wider applica- 
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tion, and I believe that other departments of higher 
study suffer from this cause as much as classics. 

It may, I think, fairly be assumed nowadays that 
• certificates and examinations are an evil in them- 
selves, though perttaps,a necessary one. At any rate, 
it •‘will be generally agreed that there should be as 
few of them as jwssible. The intermediate certificate 
is, properly speaking, *the leaving certificate of the 
intermediate school, and as such it has an important 
function to perform. When, however, it is intro- 
duced into the secondary 8(‘hool, its character is 
completely changed. It cuts the (‘urriculum into 
two parts which have no necessary relation to one 
another, and it suggests that the later ])art of the 
cuiTiculum is a sort of ap])endag(\ an idea wliich finds 
expression in the monstrjuis term “ })ost- intermediate 
course.” The effect of it on the earlier part of the 
course is even worse. The very existence of the 
certificate suggests to jiarents, teachers, and pupils 
alike that the attainment of the "certific'ate is the 
' end to keep in view, and it*i^ certain that purely 
educational considerations will not be allowed to 
stand in the way of this, especially in the smaller 
schools. Human nature being what it is, this means 
that the subjects wliich are found in practice to be 
most difficult will more and more be squeezed out 
of the intermediate curriculum, and will be held 
over till the certificate has been gained. They will 
then have to be studied all the more intensively, as 
it is called, which generally means more hastily, and 
a jreal danger arises of undue specialisation at an age 
when anything of the kind should be wholly dis- 
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couraged. Tha five or six years a boy or girl spends 
in a secondary 'school is none too long a time to be 
treated as a unity, and anything which breaks it up 
is to be deprecated. * 

The intermediate curricubim ‘itself is singulaiiy 
inelastic. To qualify* for the certificate, the pupil 
must take English, mathematics, one.foreign language, 
science, and art. As to English and mathematics, 
little need be said. They are essential parts of any 
ciiiTiculum that could be devised, but the mathemati- 
cal examination possibly requires some modification 
both in character and amount to suit the powers of 
different classes of pupils. It is also of the utmost 
importance that the pupil should acquire correct 
views of tile physical universe at as early a stage as 
possible, though I venture to think that “ Science ” 
is rather a big word to use for anything that can be 
rightly taken at this stage, and I am far from sure 
that the kind of work actually done under this head 
is what is really wanted. In any case, it should 
certainly not be placwd on a level with what must 
always be the fundamental studies, it seems to me 
that what would have most educational value would 
be a more or less recreative course, introducing the 
learner to the great facts of cosmology, and to the 
history of scientific discovery. These things can 
easily be made intelligible and interesting to the 
youthful mind, and would be a far better preparation 
for real scientific study later on, if the pupil felt 
drawn that way. I cannot find that the university 
teachers of science attach any gi;eat importance to 
the scientific work usually done in our schools. Th®y 
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prefer, if anything, to start with a clean slate, and 
what they really require /or their pur})08e8 is an 
intelligent interest in the more general problems of 
* science and a competent knowledge of mathematics. 
These considerations apply still more strongly to 
drawing, it is a delight to mnny, but a vexation of 
spirit to some. Kverv oik* should have a chance of 
acquiring moderate skill in it, and that could be 
easily secured without tlu* formidabh* apparatus of 
a certificate under government authority. Of course 
in an intermediate school, where the ])iq)ils are gt)ing 
on further, it is necessary to secure that these things 
should be taken at an early age or they will not l)e 
taken at all, but in the, cas(‘ of secondary jiupils 
competency in drawing should be s(‘cur(‘d before 
the secondary school proper is reached ; or failing 
that, the subject should be reserved for a. later p(‘riod, 
when it might be studuMl with more leisure and profit. 
In the last two yi'ars of my I’ourse oii the classical 
side of the High S< hool of Edinburgh we managed 
to get in English, Latin, Oreek, Fn'nch, Herman, and 
mathematics, Ve found some time for science, and 
some took drawing as well. 1 still fc(‘l grateful for 
the broad curriculum that existed in those days. 

It musj; not be forgotten that science and 
languages stand in quite different positions. If a 
language is not begun early, it will never be mastered 
at all in the great majority of cases, whereas the 
study of science can quite easily be , postponed 
provided that a good grounding in rrlathematics is 
secured. If we can count on only two or three 
years of a language at school, then we shall have to 
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spend our time in the universities on accidence and 
syntax, which is not o^r proper business. The 
Professor of Humanity should be teijching humanity, 
that is to say the literature, institutions, and thought * 
of antiquity, and not the use of the subjunctive mood 
in subordinate clauses. Somebody, however, mti^ 
teach these things, and, if we cannot take them for 
granted in our students, we shall have to teach them 
ourselves, with the result that our proper work is 
not done at all. It should be added that these things 
are learnt easily enough at an early age, but are 
distasteful and irksome at a later. The university 
student feels rightly that he ought to be doing some- 
thing else, and that is not a favourable condition of 
mind for study. 

Now 1 have no desire to see two foreign languages 
made compulsory on every one. There are a certain 
number of pupils who have no gift for language at 
all, though I think, with proper methods, they will 
be found to be a minority. All I ask is that it should 
be made quite easy to begin two foreign languages 
at a reasonably early age, and that, without removing 
science and drawing from the curriculum. A pupil 
who takes two foreign languages should not be 
required to pass in science and drawing 9 , Iso, at any 
rate in the earlier part of his coui'se. So long as the 
present system remains in force, it is made very 
difficult for a boy with a gift that way to begin his 
second language early enough, and the third language 
is more and more squeezed out, at least in the smaller 
schools. In these schools an unnatural competition 
is thus«Bet up between Latin and French, which ought, 
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at this stage, to be complementary ^subjects. It is 
not the case, of course, that French is an easier 
language to learn than Latin. 1 liave taught both 
•myself, and I am prepared to admit that it is in some 
ways more difficult* to ;icquire a real scholarly know- 
ledge of French than of Latyi. That, however, is 
beyond the range of the intermediate certificate 
altogether, and it is indisputable that it takes less 
trouble to make a barely passable appearance at this 
stage in French. The beginner’s chief difliculty in 
any language is not so mucli the grammar as the 
vocabulary, aiul a very large part of the French 
vocabulary is familiar fo liim before he begins the 
language at all, seeing that it is common to Freiudi 
and Pinglisli. No doubt the words do not always 
mean quite the same thing, though they may l)e spelt 
in the same way, but sucJi fine shades of interpreta- 
tion do not enter into the purview of the intennefliate 
curriculum. On the other hand, this is just what 
makes it a comparatively easy matter to begin PTench 
soon after Latin, and it is surprising what an in- 
telligent teaclBer can do to make the one throw light 
on the other. I still remember the day when I 
learnt that the French circumflex usually indicates 
the dropping of a Latin s, and it made both subjects 
more interesting at once. In the higher schools 
of Germany wliere I>atin is taught, it may be licgun 
at the age of nine, and PVench comes two years later 
at eleven. That is more than we can venture to 
hope for here, but it should at least be remembered 
when our universities are unfavourably contrasted 
with those of Germany. There is no reason whatever 
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why the study of classical and modern languages 
should be set in opposition to each other. It is bad 
for both, since they are all parts of the same historical 
development, and the pupil who takes classics is* 
usually good at modern languages too, as every one 
knows who has had ^o teach French both on the 
classical and the modern side of a ^school. What I 
ask for, then, is so;ne direct 'encouragement for the 
study of two languages during the intermediate 
course with the possibility of beginning a third. It 
would be best if the intermediate certificate were 
abolished altogether in the secondary schools; but 
if that is too much to expect, it should at least be 
made more capable of adaptation to the needs of 
those whose interests are chiefly in language and 
literature. Unless this is done, there is no liope for 
literary studies at the university. 

The matter is a very serious one for the schools 
in another way. The great majority of educated 
people do not believe in a bisected (mrriculum, and 
they are becoming less, and less inclined to send their 
sons and daughters to schools where such a bisection 
exists. Any one who will think over what he knows 
of his own acquaintance will at once be struck by the 
fact that a great and growing number of men who 
were themselves trained in the secondary schools of 
Scotland do not now send their sons to them if they 
can possibly afford to do otherwise* The fact is 
generally recognised, but the explanation usually 
given of it is ’superficial. It is commonly set down 
to “ snobbishness,” and no doubt that may account 
for the^attitude of some of the niouveaux riches, but 
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it will not explain that of the professional classes. 
Most of the latter can ill aifprd the pecuniary satirifice 
of sending their sons to schools in England or to those 
•schools in Scotland which, not being in receipt of 
state aid, are free fo a'^ange their (‘iirriculiiin as they 
think best. The fact is that tiiey can still less afford 
that their sons should be kept back till they are 
fourteen by the requirenients of the intermediate 
curriculum, with th(‘ result that, when they are 
eighteen, they are at h‘ast two years behind the 
pupils of schools which are free from tiiat institution. 
Even if they were wrong in their views of what 
constitutes a good edu(*ation, it is hapjuly impossible 
in this country to force them into any particular 
schools, and it is a grave social danger that this class 
should become entirely divorccMi from the national 
system of education. It would be intennsting to 
know how imuiy professors in the Scottish universities 
have sons or daughters at a state-aided secondary 
school. I do not know of om*. 

A further conseqmmce of this is that, as the 
universities afe practically bound to ada})t them- 
selves to the standard set by the state-aided schools, 
they lose the stud(*nts who have been educated under 
another system, though they often number their 
fathers among their most <]istinguished graduates. 
The pupils of the schools which are free from state 
control are apbto go direct to Oxford or Cambricige, 
where they compete on equal terms with boys from 
the English public schools. It is obvious that this 
must have a very depressing effect on classical study 
in the Scottish universities; and if it were not for 
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the fortunate circumstance that ministers and school- 
masters are comparatively poor men, and cannot afford 
to send their sons elsewhere, we should be in a sorry 
plight indeed. It is, as I have already said, a great • 
misfortune that so important a se(3tion of our youth 
should become estranged from the national uni*- 
versities. It is a new thing in Scotland, and it is 
producing a class distinction* of a kind from which 
we used to be commendably free. In England a 
classical education is ceasing to be a mark of caste, 
and surely it is a pity t^at it should begin to be one 
here. In the main I have no doubt that the inter- 
mediate certificate is responsible for this, and that 
is one of my chief grounds of objection to it. 

If only the intermediate certificate made it more 
possible for the poor man's son to acquire a classical 
training, much might be forgiven it, but I cannot 
see tluit it does anything for him whatever. The 
machinery for guiding talented lads into the right 
course is of the most primitive description, and it is 
mainly a matter of CiHince whether such a one gets 
his opportunity or not. I know a qirite recent case 
of a boy who was a “ half-timer ” till he was fourteen 
and who then drifted into continuation classes, where 
he displayed an exceptional gift for languages, and 
learnt French and German in an exceedingly short 
.time. Fortunately the attention of H.M. Inspector 
was drawn to him, and he was drafted into the “ post- 
intermediate course of a secondary school, where 
he learnt Latin and Greek and gained a leaving 
certificate, though he never had, an intermediate. 
By this devious route he found his way at last to 
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the university — where he should have been at least 
two years earlier — with the^ advantage of a working 
knowledge of four languages other than English. 
•Nature had meant him for a classical scholar, and 
she got her way ift last ; but how many boys are 
there in our elementary sc'httols to whom siii'li a 
chance never comes ( It is impossible to say, but 
unless the Scottish pc'ople has suffered some radi(‘al 
change, there must be a goodly nuinlxT, and the 
intermediate certilicab* does nothing whatever for 
them. The new Education Act will raise this problem 
in an acute form. If pupils are to be kept in the 
elementary school till they are fifteen and in (xui- 
tinuation classes till they are eighteen, it will never 
do to cut them off from all ])rospect of a higher 
education because p(‘rhaj)s they liave developed 
late and were not Iransferred in time to the inter- 
mediate course of a sec'ondary school. Any one who 
knows the views of the Labour leaders on this point 
will see that they are making a claim which must 
prove irresistible becaus(‘ it is based on justice and 
on common seflse. In the rural districts the problem 
will be still more acute. In the past it was quite 
common for a country lad to develop a gift for 
classical study when he was fifteen or sixteen years 
old, and a very considerable number of our best 
Scottish scholars have come from this class. What 
are we going to do about them ? They cannot be 
reached at all by bursaries for secondary^ education, 
since they are too old for these, and they cannot get 
leaving certificates because they are too late for the 
intermediate. It is plain to me that there aje only 
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two possible oourses. Either we must allow the 
pupils of the elemental}^ schools to enter for the 
intermediate certificate, which means that Latin 
must be taught there to such as are fit to learn it, • 
or the intermediate certificate n'lust cease to be -•a 
necessary passport ta the leaving certificate. Wie 
simply cannot afford to overlook any possible source 
from which scholars may b^ drawn, and that will 
force us to put our higher education on a really 
democratic basis once more. We owe it, I think, to 
the new Education Act that this prospect has ceased 
to be a remote one. If the new education authori- 
ties rise to the height of their opportunities, it will 
not be impossible to frame a system that shall have 
all the advantages of that which used to prevail in 
Scotland without its many serious drawbacks, which 
1 do not seek to minimise. Only we must remember 
that the thing is not to be done by external examina- 
tions and certificates. If we take that path we shall 
get nowhere at all. We are at the parting of the 
ways, and the future of scholarship in Scotland 
depends on the course we take in the next few years. 



VIII 

THE PLACE AND .FUNCTION OF SCIENCE 

§ 1. Britain's IleriUu^e of Science 

SciEi^CE is much more iiitornatioiml than philosophy, 
literature, or art. This is partly because many 
different nationalities have made essential contribu- 
tions to it, which cannot be ignored, which enter into 
it with the assurance of welcome guests. Moreover, 
it is distinctive of science that it is always opcm to 
verification by normally constituted minds. To say 
the same thing in a different way -although science 
is mainly indebted, like philosophy, literature, or art, 
to the work of great masters, it is a more impersonal 
development of the human sph-it. Indeed it is not 
science if it is* not impersonal. There is no Scottish 
school of science as there is of philosophy ; there ‘is no 
Glasgow school of science, as there is, to our admira- 
tion, of art. Science is every man’s land, to the limit 
of his intellectual tether. 

Nevertheless we belong, even as students of 
science, to Britain, not to Cathay, and it cpii(’kens 
our blood stream and our thought stream to remember 
the master discoverers who were of our race — men 
like Dalton, Davy, Darwin, Faraday, Galton, Gilbert, 
Graham, Harvey, Huxley, Jenner, Joule, ^Celvin, 
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Lister, Clerk Maxwell, Newton, Ramsay, Stokes, and 
Watt. Hence {he value pf an historical introduction 
like Britain's Heritage of Science )by Schuster and 
Shipley (London, 1917), for there is a thrill in the* 
grandeur of the legacy that is jornk. It does not take 
from our appreciation of the achievements of other 
nationalities to feel sure that Britain’s share is second 
to none, and is perhaps finest of all. Every school 
should have its “ calendar of great men,” improving 
it may be on Comte’s, and in that calendar the masters 
of British science should have their honoured place. 


§ 2. Neglect of Science 

But great as Britain’s heritage of science un- 
doubtedly is, it cannot be said that the British people 
has bestowed upon it adequate appreciation. We 
have indeed shared with other countries in the wealth 
that has accrued from applying science to the problems 
of exploitation, production, and transport ; and we 
have, in medicine and- hygiene, used science to master 
various microbic diseases and to remove or lessen some 
of tlie evil effects of scientifically transformed in- 
dustrialism. Many of the applications of science, 
especially in the present day transition from the coal- 
and-steam age to the electrical age, have been revolu- 
tionary and transformative. But even here it is only 
with qualifications and reservations that we can lay 
claim to that real progress which the late Sir William 
Ramsay defined, at the level of physics and chemistry, 
as “ learning how better to employ energy, how better 
to effect its transformation.” 
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The need of more knowledge, niore accuracy, 
more scientific prevision m^ay have been burnt into 
us by some of the costly mistakes of the War, while 
in other instances the value of knowledge, accuracy, 
and prevision has been triumphantly displayed. But 
vralcorne as is every fresh appeal now being made to 
science for guidance in intricate pathways, there is 
a dangernote in some of the cries we hear. There is 
a risk of forgetting that almost all the great practical 
advances due to science have depended fimdanumtally 
on purely theoretical, one might almost say cloistral, 
investigations. Men should seek after scicm^e 
primarily in the hope of clearer vision, not because 
of expected miracles of loaves and fishes. These will 
not be awanting, but, as Bacon said, the rewards of 
science that may be (‘ailed “ fnuTifera rest on those 
which are '' lucifera." The relief “ of man's estate,” 
as he phrased it, is the reward of the investigator’s 
seeking after ‘‘ the glory of the Creator.” 

ft may seem a hard saying when people are literally 
perishing for lack of knowledge, but what is most 
needed is not any number of pieces of new knowhidge, 
either about explosives or making two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before ; what is most 
needed is a diffusion of'the scientific mood. The 
search aftA science is independent of particular 
times and circumstances, of war or of peace. It is a 
deep organic need, like that for fresh air. It expresses 
an innate endeavour aft^er clarity. It is a natural and 
necessary expression of the developing numan spirit, 
this scientific activity, just like emotional or philo- 
sophical activities. We must have clear windows 
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on our environment; we must have an accurate 
understanding of the organic side of our being ; we 
must have a rational mastery of what we are pro- 
posing to direct and control. It is sometimes said* 
that our forefathers got on ve^ Wfell without scienjie, 
but as a matter of fact Jthey got on very badly. Their « 
control of life and things was limited in comparison 
with ours ; they hjid to submit to many removable 
hindrances and remediable miseries which we can 
no longer tolerate. Moreover, as regards the magnalia * 
Naturae, at any rate, our vision is clearer and larger 
than theirs. 


§ 3. Wfiat is Science ? 

But before we go further we must make sure of 
our foundations. What do we mean by “ Science ” ? 
We use the term in this connection to mean a system 
of knowledge reached by methods of observation, 
experiment, and ‘reflection, and amenable to experi- 
mental verification. .For typically scientific know- 
ledge, as distinguished from opinion, hearsay, super- 
stition, and claptrap, is of such a kind that it can be 
verified by competent and unprejudiced inquirers 
who repeat the observations and experiments, and 
make them the subject of independent reflection. 
Thus science is not only verifiable but communicable 
knowledge, -communicable to those, who know the 
language {^.g, mathematical) of formulation, and can 
follow the argument. 

Science is essentially descriptive^ formulation. Its 
aim u to describe uniformities of co-existence or 
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sequence in verifiable terms, as precisely and com- 
pletely as possible, as simply as possible, as consist- 
ently as possible. The scientific note is struck when, 
^s Aristotle said, “ from a gieat number of ex|)eriences 
one general conception is formed which will embrace 
all •similar cases." But its fownulations have often 
an historical or genetic as well as an immediate 
reference. They deal with the course of events, and 
thus the more complete a science is, the mori* is it 
possible to read forward as well as backward, to 
deduce from the present the future as well as the 
past. A definition of science given by Dr. Trotter 
in his Instuwts of the Herd (London, IDIO, ]>. 11) 
seems to sum up the matter : “A body of knowledge 
derived from expcrieiu'c of its material and co- 
ordinated so tliat it shall 1)(‘ useful in forecasting, 
and, if possible, directing the future behaviour of 
that material." Tiiis rpiality of afl’ording a, basis of 
prediction, illustrated supremely well by ast ronomy, 
is characteristic, and (mables the student to ftnd a 
middle way between the exaggerated objei.-tivism 
which spoke of the laws of nature governing the 
universe, and the exaggerated subjectivism wliich 
speaks of scientific laws as the creation of the human 
mind and not of outer nature. Man's formulations 
of the order of nature are often premature and in- 
adequate, they are partial and asymptotic, but they 
are without doubt getting at certain aspec'ts of n‘aiity 
with success, else we should not be able to predict 
the return of a comet, or the average stature of the 
sons of one thousand fathers. In the most diverse 
cases science can say : “If this, then that." 
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This brings us to recognise a cause of much mis- 
understanding, that the sciences are at various stages 
of development. In the domain of jbhings, as treated 
by chemistry and physics, measurements can be made® 
with extraordinary precision an&lyses can be made 
with approximate completeness; formulations «dn 
be made with practical exhaustiveness, so that, given 
a knowledge of the conditions,' predictions can be made 
with remarkable success. But it is different in the 
realm of organisms, still more different in the kingdom 
of man, — where measurements are so difficult, analyses 
so incomplete, formulations so tentative. We can 
predict when the comet will return, but we cannot 
say when or where the cat will jump. One science is 
like a solar system, another like a nebula, and yet the 
student of the latter may be as “ scientific ” as the 
student of the former. The investigator of dreams 
may be as scientific as the investigator of rocks, but 
he will admittedly find it more difficult. It is plain, 
therefore, why some sciences have a greater educa- 
tional value than Others. Thus for attaining to a 
habit of precision and for understanding how much 
precision means, chemistry and physics probably 
afford a surer discipline than biology or sociology. 
The view taken in this article is that science includes 
all knowledge, communicable and verifiable, which 
is reached by methodical 'observation and experiment, 
and admits of concise, consistent, > and connected 
formulation. One of the results of careful scientific 
training is a discrimination of frontiers, e.g. where 
scientifically ascertained knowledge begins and where 
it ends, and likewise a cautiousness of statement in 
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regard to the limits of the ascertainable. We should 
never be ashamed to say “.ignoramus"; but “igno- 
rabimus ” is another matter. Only a few years ago 
*one might have said; It is certain that no one will 
ever see through a closed box ; yet now we detect 
tne bullet buried in the bono and the pearl in the 
unopened oyster. 

§ 4. Educalwmtl Value of Scientific Studies 

(a) If the scientilic studies in tlu' scliool or college 
include, as they ought, discipline in obs(‘rvation, in 
precise registration, in drawing an inference that may 
be verified, and in carefully working towards a general 
conclusion, the result must b(‘ a sp(*cific intellectual 
training, the development of a scientific w ay of looking 
at things, a scicntifk; habit of mind. It is not alleged 
that this result can la* n^ached only by tiie patliway 
of studies in cliemi.stry and physics, botany and 
zoology, geograpliy and geology ; it might be reached 
by the patliway of philology la phonetics, and so on. 
But experience has showui that scientific method is 
most readily illustrated in the physical and natural 
sciences, and that most young minds have a keen 
interest in the outer world. 

(b) While science is essentially unemotional, and 
while its analytic, atomising, and anatomising nuithods 
are apt to bo antithetic to artistic and poetical ap- 
preciation, it must also be remembered that science 
is a revelation of the wonder of the world. If Newton 
lessened the emotional value of the rainbow (though 
we never understood why Keats thought so) {le gave 
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back tenfold. Mankind in the making was consciously 
and sub-consciously educated by the world powers, 
the immensities, the flux, the order ; and the little 
men in the making of to-day should have their share • 
in this culture, which nothing cah replace. Modern 
science has added impressions of intricacy, inter- 
relatedness, evolution, and the like, ever widening and 
clarifying the emotional window. We would say that 
there are great vistas to which science alone can lead, 
and they make for elevation of mind, besides giving — 
no small gift— a quite inexhaustible interest to life. 
In this and in other ways science may be ranked as 
“ one of the humanities.” (See Prof. J. B. Baillie, 
Hibhert Jourmly xv., 1917, p. 353.) In short, the 
study of science makes for the culture of feeling, 
which may rise from sensory delight to “a love 
of nature,” and from “the first wonder” which is 
“ the cliild of ignorance,” as Coleridge put it, to 
“ the second wonder,” which is “ the parent of 
adoration.” 

(c) There is an ethical value in all careful work, 
but perhaps there is a specific ethical vdue in scientific 
training because consequences so inevitably and so 
quickly reveal themselves. The laboratory is a school 
of veracity by visible proof, where we see what care- 
lessness may cost, where we get a wholesome respect 
for “ fact.” The young worker may lay the founda- 
tions of impartiality and learn that in facing facts 
he must subordinate personal desire. “ The longer I 
live,” Huxley said, “ the more obvious it is to me that 
the most sacred act of a man’s life is to say and feel, 

‘ I believe such and such to be true.’ All the 
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greatest rewards and all the heaviest penalties of 
existence cling about that jjet.'’ 

There is also an obvious ethical value when a 
•scholar is gripped by the ever expanding interest and 
wonder of the world. In a line essay, Kmwkdge 
and Character (Moral Educatuni League, 11)10), Mr. 
William Archer writes : “In many cases vice is a 
refuge from boredom, from that sense of emptiness 
and tedium that overtakes the idle brain, or the brain 
benumbed by soidless, uninteresting labour.” 

{d) Fourth, but only fourth, just as science has its 
practical value, so educati(»n in the ways of science, 
not only without mischief, but with great beneiit, 
may have some orientation to the practiced problems 
of life. A man is ill educated if he has no clear 
knowledge of the history of his country, and also if he 
is unaware of what the scieiu'e of antliropology has 
to tell liiin of the hi.story of his race. A man is 
ill 'educated who knows none of the masterpieces of 
literature, and also if he is utterly unable to find his 
intellectual way about among the birds and trees, 
among the mts and skies. It has laarn a onesided 
education that leav(*s a youth without intelligent 
interest in the march of the seasons or in the routine 
of everyday natural phenomena. It has been an 
inadequate^ education that leaves a man without a 
general understanding of the internal economy of his 
own body. 

§ 5. Rf’ porting Progress 

Apart from mathematics the place of science in 
every man’s education was but rarely recognised 
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before the time of Huxley and Spencer, to whose 
insight and enthusiasm we owe so much. It was to 
adults that opportunities were first given in “ Science 
and Art ” classes and the like, and in the welcome* 
appearance of introductory hook^, some of whioh, 
like Huxley’s Elementairy Lessons in Physiology, were 
masterpieces. Shilling “ primers ” were prepared for 
schools, and to illustrate thesef the teacher could often 
buy a box of “ objects.” It was a day of small things, 
and nowadays we smile — a little too broadly perhaps — 
at the period of “ object lessons.” These, traceable 
in part to Pestalozzi, had obvious limitations, such as 
isolated ness, irrelevance, and stagnancy, but they were 
better than lessons without objects, and some teachers 
could use “ a piece of chalk,” “ a piece of coal,” “ a 
piece of amber ”--we have an affection for them still — 
as an ‘ open sesame ’ to treasure caves as interesting 
to us as Aladdin’s. But Huxley struck a progressive 
note in his physiography, which was a geographical, 
geological, meteorological, physical, and chemical . 
survey of the immediate environment, presented 
synoptically rather than analytically. ‘ It has grown 
into the physical side of modern “ Nature Study,” 
which is practically a twentieth century product, and 
into school “ regional surveys.” As some one has 
quaintly put it : “ Useful knowledge begat object 
lessons, and object lessons begat nature study,” 
Object lessons, simple physiography and incipient 
nature stijdy were for the junior classes ; subse- 
quently the senior classes in many schools got their 
laboratories, which in some cases were far ahead of 
the teaching equipment at the universities half-a- 
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century before. When we realise how young the in- 
clusion of science in schools really is, for in 1850 Rugby 
was the only public school ^n England where science 
• (apart from mathematics) Avas taught at all ; when 
w(^ recognise the •importance of the steps -object 
loj^sons, physiography, nature study, and so on ; when 
we inquire into geography rooms, school gardens, 
school museums, open air work, and so on, we see 
that we can report progress. And in spit(' of its 
searcliing criticisms and luimiliating indictments, it is 
a note of progress that characterises th(‘ very valuable 
Report of the Committee to inquire into the Position of ^ 
Natural Science in the Educational System of Great \ 
J5n/am (('d, 9011). 

§ 6. School Nature Study and Correlated Methods 

Experience and tlieory agree that, prior to tlie study 
of particular sciences, tliere shouhl be a propaedeutic,/ 
namely nature study and correlated methods. Tlicl 
root idea is to inquire into the meaning of what the 
children expedience in the outer world, especially 
into the meaning of the successive chapters in 
some one definite selected process, and to inquire 
not so much for the sake of information as for 
the sake learning Iiow to find out about tilings. 
Obviously, the most a{)p;opriate (lourse of nature 
study, especially in the country, is to follow the march 
of the seastms, broadening and deepening the inquiry 
as year succeeds year. Some days it may be a question 
of the warmth of the sun, other days of the sprouting 
of seeds ; one week the birds are coming back, and 
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again the elvers press up the river ; now it is with 
clouds and rain, and again with tides and the moon 
that the scholars are concerned ; to-day there is an 
exhibition of withered leaves, and to-morrow of all*’ 
sorts of scattered seeds ; from the problem of the 
shower of gossamer W9 pass to that of the icicles .on 
the eaves. There is nothing that does not mingle 
with something else ; there -are no full stops, only 
commas. When the sentence, so to speak, cannot be 
finished, the wisest way out is not to consult an 
encyclopaedia, but, as far as possible, to watch and 
see in the open air. 

Certain educational principles are involved, but we 
aeed not expatiate on them, e.g,, that the mind may be 
educated through the senses ; that trying to find out, 
3 ven if one fails to find out, is more educative than 
being told ; that science, like charity, begins at home, 
with the primrose rather than with the orchid, with 
the chaffinch rather than with the cockatoo ; and that 
psychological sequence for young people is often just 
the reverse of logical .sequence. 80 many fine ex- 
periments in nature study have been made — many 
of the most successful in towns— and so many readily 
available essays have been written on nature study 
methods, that we need not do more here than claim 
recognition of the following conclusions : 

(1) Nature study is a study, not of books, but of 
real things and occurrences, of real creatures and 
agencies. It has to do rather with an outdoor drama 
than with laboratory analysis. No finer instance 
could be given than the careful study of a cornfield 
from the sowing of the seed in the brown earth to the 
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harvesting of the opulent wheat. * A class study of an 
inch -thick cross section of a tree may be a very 
instructive object lesson, especially if each pupil has a 
• section in his or her hand. But a new note is struck 
wlienthe members* of the class co-operate in studying 
aik oak tree throughout the year, in studying it as 
a whole from the germination of the acorn to the 
intricate interrelations of the tree, the linkages, 
of which oak apples and mistletoe are familiar ex- 
amples. Xo teacher of exj>crience, face to face with 
the exigencies of orderly work and regular supply 
of material, is unaware of the danger of “ lifeless ” 
studies. How readily, with us all, biology sinks 
into necrology, which we often ingeniously vitalise. 
Hence tlie desirability of utilising, when we can, every 
vivid disclosure of livingne.ss. To be definite, we do 
not know of anything that takes us farther “ ben ’’ 
into natural history than an observatory beehive. 
It beckons us farther than we can go. 

(2) Nature study has little to do with verbal 
memorising or “ getting up'’ a subject, but everything 
to do with observing, visualising, inquiring, register- 
ing, experimenting, describing, and inferring. Its 
method is Socratic rather than informative ; it means 
learning rather tlian telling, though a hungry curiosity 
must not iirtways be nu't with a stony “ Find out for 
yourself.” It is the first step toward discovery and 
research ; it is. the culture of the curious spirit in 
regard to the world without. 

(3) Nature study should be predominantly regional 
and seasonal, i.e. related to immediate experiences. 
For the aim is that the scholar may come to have a 
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growing interest, at once intelligent and sympathetic, 
in the wonder of the changeful yet uniform, surging 
yet stable, systema ’Naturae of which he forms a part. 
Corresponding to the botanical and zoological side of« 
nature study, there will be developed a non-analyti^al 
physiography, geologi^-al, meteorological, astronomi- 
cal, and so on, though not one of these words need be 
used. It will be predominantly regional, but adjusted 
to the features of each place. Where the surface 
relief is not very interesting, more must be made 
of weather lore ; a school on the coast will have a 
very different logbook from one on the uplands. Our 
capricious weather is perhaps some excuse for our 
neglect of open-air studies ; but how much geometry 
can be most pleasantly learned out of doors ! How 
much education can be got out of a stream or out 
of an echo ! How profitable it is to get the school 
cliildren to follow Sir Francis Darwin in a study of 
rustic sounds ! And so on ! 

The educative value of school gardens, especially 
with many plots, is generally conceded. They lead to 
the study of groivth, an indispensable counteractive of 
mechanical studies ; they throw a new light on 
chemistry and surprise the pupil with the discovery 
that physical principles operate outside the labora- 
tory ; they offer individual responsibililies ; they 
train in horticulture ; they link together botany and 
bees and cookery ; they afford refreshment as well as 
instruction. Surely, ilfaut cuUiver sonjardin. 

The preparatory period of nature study and 
simple physiography should hav^ a minimum of 
three-quarters of an hour on four days of the week. 
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and should last till the pupils arc about twelve years 
old. Throughout it all, there should be an experi- 
mental endeavour to try to secure three things. 

• (a) The first thing to secure is a pleasant interest, 

which has been called tlie “ growing point of learning.” 
K.is quite contrary to expericyice to assert that this 
interest is altogether born, and not in any degree 
made. It can be developed by devices, e.g. utilising 
the pupirs own data (what a step when he can 
say, “ 1 also am an observer"!); linking a familial 
experience, such as listening to the lark, with very 
great things in literature (Milton, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Meredith) ; introducing the personal note by telling 
him a little about the great discoverers — heroes of 
science surely there are as well as the heroes of war 
— and so on. No one can ever go far, even in play, 
without strong endeavour, but there is something 
wrong — too big a class, too little time for prepara- 
tion, too long a day- if an introduction to the study 
of fhe outer world is not interesting, if there is not the 
beginning of the formation of a settled habit of thought- 
ful inquisitiveness. There is truth in the maxim of 
Socrates that no instruction that grips can be given 
to learners “ Trapa rov dpeaKovro^, by a teacher 
who does not give them pleasure.” And the secret 
of giving pleasure is having pleasure, and the secret 
of that again is never ceasing to learn. A correlated 
maxim is to take advantage of natural occurrences 
that have in them a quality of surprise and thrill. 
How unforgettable the first sight of the moving 
stamens of the rockrose, the closing stigma of tlie 
musk, the sundew catching a fly, the youqg bird 
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coming out of tJie eggsl^ell, not to speak of sunrises 
and northern lights and eclipses. 

(b) The second thing to secure is a dawning 
realisation of the importance pf accuracy, of seeing* 
things clearly and not with the blurred vision which 
seems to be the most ^hat moles can have ; of dry- 
ing things accurately so that they ©an be recognised 
with certainty; of measuring, registering, weighing 
accurately when there is some good reason for doing 
so (and this requires practice, which on a wet day is 
not linen joyable if not persisted in too long) ; and of 
describing things accurately, not in easygoing English, 
but in precise English, suited moreover in its form to 
its matter. This discipline in description, oral as 
well as written, should be helped by reading fine 
examples from the scientific masters. It should be 
part of the scientific discipline from beginning to end 
to learn to use English as an instrument of precision 
and clarity. In this appreciation of the mo^er 
tongue we see one of the meeting places of science 
and the humanities. - 

(c) The third thing to secure is 'the delicately 
suggested idea that this pleasant, half-recreative 
watching and testing, and this painstaking registering 
and describing, are alike worth while, as the beginning 
of an apprenticeship to that part of the business of 
life which consists in finding out precisely about 
things. We do not think that children or educational 
methods are so brittle that disruption will ensue if 
what is learnM happens to be of use for after life ; 
but we are not at present suggesting a return to the 
“ useful information ” of the object lesson days. 
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Our point is that the young mind should gradually 
come to realise that this nature study is not only a 
pleasant change from hooks, but is the beginning of 
•learning how to face facts and deal with them without 
fumbling. * 

•These three desirabilities, Jiinted at in the pre- 
paratory stage, should be more definitely sought 
after in the later stages when a b<‘ginning is made 
with the special sciences, and they should become 
still more deliberate aims in university courses. 
It IS thus that organic continuity, in the spirit as 
well as in the letter, may be secured throughout. 
The inner side of this, so to speak, is tiie sugges- 
tion all through, which the teacher wlio is himself 
learning can best give, that there is no full stoj), that 
one can always go further and deeper, that even tlui 
securely established facts are of most us('. as seeds 
which will develop. Who was it who called nature 
a serial story ? Tie had the root of the matter in 
him, and we are sure that he never fancied he was 
coming near the last chapter. 


§ 7. The MslMic Approach 

If nature study is not to be shorn of half its 
virtue, if ft is to be more than a little botany and 
zoology and so forth adaj)ted to tender years, if it 
is to cultivate a love of the country and a nature 
interest, a delight in the open air and common things, 
then due use must be made of the SDsthetic approach. 
The capacity for enjoying the beautiful in its varied 
aspects is part of man’s normal hereditary «ndow- 
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ment, and it iff a master key to many doors. The 
child is ready to enjoy pretty things before it is ready 
for much in the way of intellectual exercise or moral 
judgment. Let us enrich th§ developing child by* 
moments of delight. They give it an immediate 
sense of spiritual weUbeing that becomes an iiukx 
of the higher values. And they last ^ for as a thought- 
ful educationist has said, “ Olie hour of delight may 
be remembered for ever.” It may be by some un- 
usual thrilling stimulus, a beauty feast in the meadow 
or by the shore, in the museum or in the school 
‘‘ beauty cupboard ” ; it may be by a patient habitua- 
tion to the familiar beauty at our doors ; in some way 
or other the educator must help the child — as 
indirectly as possible and with art helping nature 
delicately — to an establishment of aesthetic values. 
For “ only what you feel becomes your very own.” 
Let children feel, then, that they are ever at the 
borders of something more wonderful than fairyland. 
Let them find, as Sir Thomas Browne said, “ even 
earth itself a discovery.” It need hardly be said that 
the born lover of nature, who c&n spread his 
enthusiasm as no mere teacher can, should be allowed 
a good deal of rein. Even if he sometimes run wild, 
he is priceless. 

§ 8. In the Higher Classes 

Sooner or later, if there is to be thoroughness of 
discipline and systematisation of knowledge, the 
courses of scientific study must become more special- 
ised and more analjrtic. The problem is to effect this 
in hi^er classes, from fifteen or sixteen onwards, 
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without losing the everyday interest and the synoptic 
or allround outlook of tjie earlier nature study. 
Not only academic experts, but teachers who did not 
•acquire a knowledge ^of the subject in question, say 
physics, until tlie^ were university students, arc apt 
to*‘ignore or do violence to the psy(‘hology of the 
young mind, if this phrase be apjilicable in a realm 
where averages are apt to be iictitious because a 
recognition of individuality is essential. Sir Uicliard 
Glazebrook, the eminent physicist, liad the (‘andour 
to ’confess recently (Times Edmiiioml Suppletnenly 
May 2, 1918, p. 180) that la* liad been a party to tlie 
mistake of trying to transfer to scliools th(‘ metliods 
of the (^avendish Laboratory which were desigued 
for the training of experts. Thus verifying Ohm's 
law and measuring tlie specific, heat of copjxT may 
be thoroughly sound exfucises for universit y students, 
but it does not follow that they are well adapted for 
school purposes. Indeed they are not, unless tlnur 
relation to everyday life can be made ch'ar. I(c- 
peatedly in the recent Report (n<he Position of Natural 
Science is tlie mdi(dmcnt j>ressed home, that there lias 
been too much abstract experimenting, too little 
understanding of principles exemplified in familiar 
phenomena, and too little exciting of lively interest, 
not to spcftk of wonder. 

A useful statement of <mds is given on page 22 
of the Report referred to. “A general course in 
Science should fulfd two functions: (a) It should 
train the mind of the student to reason about things 
' which he has observed for himself and develop his 
powers of weighing and interpreting evidence ; (6) 
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it should also make him acquainted with the broad 
outlines of great* scientific principles, with the way in 
which these principles are exemplified in familiar 
phenomena and with their applications to the service • 
of man.” 

The Scylla is that th^ work in the school laboratoiy 
becomes too much like uninteresting drill, that the 
principles are not grasped because they are not realised 
in everyday experience. There is little gain in acquir- 
ing dexterity in using an instrument that remains a 
box of mystery. There is great danger in over- 
elaborate school equipment. The (^harybdis is that 
the school work remains “ sloppy,” that interest is 
gained at the expense of accuracy and thoroughness, 
that the scientific standard of workmanship is never 
discerned. But many a teacher steers his bark 
skilfully through the strait ; our question is by 
what educational principles, intuitive or reflective, 
is he guided. What every one knows of congenital 
diversity of aptitude among pupils need not be 
dfwelt on; what interests us is the fact that of 
many pupils many teachers make much. 

We take it that the successful teacher recognises 
as desirable the following : 

(1) It is desirable that the pupil should learn how 
to find out things for himself. At first ht can take 
only a small step ; he will have to be told how as a 
matter of fact this or that was discovered in the 
history of .science. But that is better than getting 
every question answered or anticipated by bolts 
from the blue. By and by the pupil will ^d out 
something for himself. He will at any rate in his 
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simple pendulum experiments get several decimal 
places nearer an accurate estimate of the force of 
gravity than his companions did. 

• (2) It is desirable^ that laboratory results, 

as regards the medianical equivalent of heat, and 
principles made clear, e.g., the C(^nservation of energy, 
should be related at every turn to expcMiences in 
everyday life, and the liomelier the better. This 
was part of the secret of that educational classic, 
Faraday’s Chamistrg of a Candle. There is a great 
dear of 'physics to be got out of a snowball, and wlmt 
a stimulus in dissecting an old clock, or any otiier 
common mechanical d(ndc(* ! There ar(‘ extra- 
ordinarily fine educational opportunilies in a science 
of everyday life ; alike in town and country the 
world is full of interesting j)uzzles, a new Kuclid. 
From a common object, or occurrence one mav unearth 
a principle, or one may use a familiar principle to 
interpret a common object or occaiiTeiu'e. It is surely 
good sense that boys (‘specially siiould have an 
understanding of things like. • telephones, electric* 
bells, electric torches, field glasses, microscopes, peri- 
scopes, motors, incandescent lamps, arc lamps, fuses, 
dynamos, and even spectroscopes. We know of an 
admirable course of chemistry and physics, for girls 
more especially, which was worked out in relation 
to cooking and housewifery, and it did not lack 
thoroughness. . 

(3) It is desirable to utilise outetanding pegs of 
interest — but only when one can do so without being 
a bore ; for nothing can be more calculated! to cause 
the young mind to blaspheme than unscascyiable 

Q 
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scholastic attempts at improving the occasion of 
a boy’s thrilling experience in town or country. 
But given common sense— a time to be silent and a 
time to speak — how much can be made of aeroplane 
and tank, of showers of gossahier and rushes of 
salmon! The “pegs” for the country will, -be 
obviously different from those for the town. 

(4) As the mental grip strengthens, it becomes 
possible to illustrate the correlation of the different 
sciences, a vision of which has been a redletter day 
in many a development. There comes, we think, 
a conviction of the reality of science when it can be 
shown that different sciences~and actually different 
teachers!— work into each other’s hands in the solution 
of a problem. Hence the educational opportunities of 
modern methods of geography. Hence the stimulus 
when the pupils are able to contribute to working out 
a regional survey, which is all the more educative 
because it is admittedly in the making. 

(5) The ideal of seeking after understanding for 
its own sake must- -not be departed from, but the 
human mind is not such a tender-’ plant that the 
teacher need refrain from illustrating from everyday 
life that science means foresight and foresight means 
power. Heaven forfend that we should in education 
fall victim to a squalid utilitarianism ! « but science 
is for life, not life for science. It can do nothing but 
good in the biological course to show^how this or that 
fact beai;p on good health, or to sound with judicious 
restraint the eugenic note. For a masterly intro- 
duction see Downing’s Unto tke^ Third and Fourth 
Genei^ion^ 1918. 
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(6) The simple stories of the Heroes of Scietwe 
told to the junior classes must now have their counter- 
part at a higher l(jvel. It enlivens and broadens the 
discipline, which can never be rosy, to know as 
persons some of the 'great discoverers. 

•ft) ^1 'he teacher who “ woujd gladly teac'he is 
desirous that his piipils should be thorough, attaining 
a certain confidence and a high standard of workman- 
ship. Therefore lie is apt to b(‘ impatient with 
ambitious schemes and with those who talk big. 
His ties! re is obviously sound, but it is a littl(‘ apt to 
defeat itself. In our teaching are we not wont to be 
too timid in regard to the great ideas of science ( 
When we liave good materijil, as often hajipims, 
should we not go mountaineering now and then, 
when we and they are in the mood, and try to give 
them glimpses of the [iromised lan<l with which we 
ref^sh our own ey(‘.s ( 

it is beyond our scojie to gwjj even outlines of 
courses of instruction. We may refer to Scmwe in 
Secondary Schools, Brit. AHsociaii m. Report, 1917, pp.* 
123-‘2U7, and t<s the Menmamlum on Nature Study 
and the Teaching of Science in Scottish Sclmls (Scotch 
Education Department, 1908, (M. 4024). 

§ V In Colleges and Universities 

It is for colleges and universities, as trustees of 
the higher learning and laboratories of educational 
experiment, to be ever reconsidering their courses 
of instruction and the methods employed. The 
universities have evolveil through mediaeval, ency- 
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clopsedic, Germanic, and other phases, and the 
perennial problem is to adjust intellectual discipline 
to the growth of knowledge on th^ one hand and the 
changing social conditions on the other. What w% 
have to suggest is purely tentative. It is based on 
a recognition of a mimber of growing points, which 
give promise of becoming vigorous- shoots. 

(1) One need n,ot dwell oil the conspicuous increase 
in objectivity. There has been an extraordinarily 
rapid development of practical work, demonstra- 
tions, personal verification of lecture room statements, 
museums, field excursions, and the like. Not many 
years ago a university professor, giving evidence 
before a Commission, spoke of taking his museum 
home in a cab at the end of the session ! Nowadays 
a cab would often be insufficient to hold the demonstra- 
tion material of a single lecture. 

(2) Similarly there has been great improvement 
in the methods personal instruction. There are 
tutorials, discul3sions, seminars, and so on, rising 
to an apprenticeship of senior students as fellow 
investigators. There is closer personal association of 
teachers and taught, though tliis is still sadly limited 
by the large size of many of the classes. The 
ideal student is no longer the one with the greatest 
capacity for absorption on the one' hand and 
ready regurgitation on '^the other : the student is 
now encouraged to personal activity and indepen- 
dence. IJxaminations have largely ceased to be 
Chinese men'iory tests, they are rapidly becoming well 
thought out means of estimating mental efficiency. 
For pros and cons see P. J. Hartog, Examinations and 
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their Relation to Ctdture and Efficiency (Constable, 
1918). 

(3) A visitor to classes of to-day, analogous to 
>liose which he attended in his youth, is struck by 
many differences. *ln some cases, e.g. chemistry, 
the.^ietamorphosis is so great, that he can hardly 
understand the terms. In other cases, e.g. biology, 
ideas are dominant winch were only on trial fifty 
years ago. Equipment an'd methods have changed 
for the better. But there is another transformation 
whicTi the visitor cannot fail to notice, though in some 
classes more than others : the invention of printing 
has been recognised, the encyclopicdic ideal has been 
discarded, the toacluir no longer tries to cover the 
whole subject, his aim is to giv(^ keys, not treatises, 
to illustrate methods ami piinciples. 

(4) A development that promises educational 
progi’ess is the turning of attention to the history of 
the sciences and to the works of th^ great discoverers. 
This is only incipient in Britain, but it is full of promise, 
in most civilised countries, ami notably in America^ 
there are professors of the history of science ; they 
are wanting, Mr, Marvin tells us, only in Great 
Britain and Turkey. But what is perhaps more 
desirable is that the course of instruction in connection 
with each and every science should include a discus- 
sion of the history. “ Some knowledge of tlu^ history 
and philosophy .of Science should form part of the 
intellectual equipment of every science teacher in a 
secondary school ” (Science Report, p. 33). The reasons 
for attaching importance to this Are not far to seek. 

The history of a science is a study in intelljjctual 
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development. * It shows how great discoveries were 
made, sometimes with the bmsqueness of genius, like 
mutations, sometimes by minute increments, like 
Darwinian evolution. The histoij of a science shows 
us the antiquity of man’s study of the fundamental 
problems, leaves us grateful for the resoluteness Vith 
which darkness has been gradually chased away, warns 
us against the reccudescence‘of old errors and against 
the risks of not paying homage to the old masters. 

In a bay of the gallery of the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, Dr. and Mrs. vSinger have begun a collection of 
standard works on the history of all the sciences, and 
have established a centre for relevant historical re- 
search the first fruits of which are of high interest and 
promise. Mr. Marvin comments on this in a very 
stimulating article, The History of Science, Positivist 
Review, August 1918, p. 1817. 

Here is another meeting-pla(*e of science and the 
humanities. 

(5) From the study of the history of the sciences 
there naturally arises a sense of their correlation. 
They are all the outcome of applying certain methods 
to certain abstracted aspects of things, and they form 
a congruent whole. The attainment of anything like 
an allround or synoptic view demands the correlation 
of the sciences and of more besides, for the sciences, 
it has been well said, are like broken pieces of a mirror, 
which philosophy seeks to unite. It" is here in parti- 
cular that a university should crown the work of the 
schools. Many a student remembers how his whole 
intellectual life was illumined when' he realised the idea 
of a hierarchy of the sciences, all coittributing to an 
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elucidation of the order of nature and human life within 
it ; or when he saw what the correlation of the sciences 
means. New life lias often come to a science through 
•the establishment of a new contact or correlation with 
another science, and the same is true in the intellectual 
development of the individuah It is thus that dis- 
coveries are often made. In short, the sciences are 
most scientific when they are most correlated, for they 
mutually correct one another, and our a{)prcciatioi\ of 
the depth of reality is enhajiced. Without this tlic 
sciences may harm science. Here we venture again 
to call attention to geography, which in its modern 
form is a synoptic science of the highest educative 
value. In this connection, too, the great educative 
value of having, in each scientific- department, short 
courses, adapted to the wants of students working 
along other lines, should not be overlooked. Professor 
P. G. Tait’s well known course on ReceM Advances 
in Physical Science and the Oxford course on 2' he 
Methods of Science are two fine models. 

(6) Another desirable new dep-irture, as it seeitVs 
to us, is the owentation of (‘ertain courses of scientific 
instruction to particular immediate ends. The ab- 
stractly perfect coiinse of lectures and laboratory work 
is probably one which is adapted to the training of 
workers who will become discoverers of new know- 
ledge. On all sides, however, this is departed from 
in the elemental y course of lectures, which is adapted 
for students who attend the course with the more or 
less conscious desire of getting a liberal education. 

What we wish to suggest is an extension of this 
recognition of diverse ends, so that, for instance, there 
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should be couiipes of botany and zoology, chemistry 
and physics, specially adapted to the needs (not 
synonymous with desires) of medical students, of 
agricultural students, and so on. There can be no*' 
doubt that these specialised classes, sometimes re- 
placing, sometimes following, the general course, "are 
very useful for their immediate object ; moreover, 
just because of their practical .relevancy, they give the 
student a sense of the importance of science wliich 
otherwise he often misses until it is too late. There 
are some who detect in these specially oriented coufses 
and in analogous suggestions the cloven hoof of a 
sordid utilitarianism and the death knell of discovery. 
But the ark of science has a stable equilibrium and the 
human mind is not so delicate as some seem to believe. 
After all, education is surely to help us to greater 
efficiency as citizens, — an end never in our history 
as a people more urgent than now. What is done or 
proposed is simply that, for particular purposes and 
classes of students, scientific principles and methods 
should be illustrated by, the selection of material which 
has a particular interest or relevancy. There need be 
no lack of thorougluiess in a course of chemistry for 
medical students ; there need be no sciolism in the 
course of geology for agricultural students. And if 
there is a risk of the extraordinary fallacy of trying to 
teach applied science ap^rt from pure science, this 
may be counteracted by a short excursus into the 
history of the science, which will prove up to the hilt 
that almost all the great discoveries of practical im- 
portance Test on great discoveries m abstruse theory. 

We venture to suggest that when the needs of the 
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times force upon the more serious attention of uni- 
versities such subjects as agriculture and forestry, 
geography and commerce, the wise outlook is^not that 
•of those who give them houserooin griulgingly and 
belittle their educational value ; it is that of those who 
recognise them as grafts which jnay improve the whole 
tree, and who seek to make the most of them, to link 
them to other disciplines, to enlarge their ambitions, 
and to humanise their ailns. .Similarly while school 
instruction aims at helping th<‘ development of the 
whble*nature, not at facilitating juvenile productivity, 
there is no need to make a hard and fast antithesis 
between vocational and giaieral training. .Should we 
not rather seek to inclmh*, ex])and, and sublimate the 
vocational interest, especially wiili the older children ? 

(7) No one now sup})oscs, unless for a bad quarter 
of an hour, that a university is a building or even 
a closed corporation. It is to be thought of as a 
“ service,” devoted to the cusUxly and diffusion of the 
higher learning and to the discovery of new know- 
ledge, devoted, in short, to Pallas Athene, iffainfy, 
therefore, it is*for a university to look out for and, 
after due testing, link to itself all new endeavours of 
merit, such as the Workers' Educational Association, 
to discover and incor})orate outside workers and 
thinkers of distinction, to help and be helped by extra- 
mural societies and associations, and to integrate with 
itself the whole teaching j)i ofe8sion. 

If it be true, as Professor John Dewey, says, that 
the future of our civilisation depends upon the widen- 
ing spread and deepening hold of the scientific habit 
of mind,” it becomes an urgent duty on the 4 )art of 
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the university representatives of science to think out 
and illustrate methods of effecting this, — a much more 
difficult task than that of diffusing spientific informa- 
tion. It is of critical moment that the democratic • 
movement should be not only ipformed, but educated, 
habituated to face th^ facts, to weigh evidence, *to 
evaluate conclusions, whether reached or imposed, 
which are so oftep tarnish^ with prejudice and 
personal desire. But this good spirit cannot become 
resident without intellectual prayer and fasting, with- 
out discipline in scientific method. ‘‘ Nowhere are there 
greater opportunities for developing tliat questioning, 
impartial, problem-solving attitude of mind, which 
must obtain if truth and sanity are to rule the world ” 
(see article on Valm of Science, Science, 1918, p. 477). 

(8) As scientific discipline deepens, its methods 
become more and more analytic, and the provisional 
character of many of the great synthetic generalisa- 
tions becomes more and more apparent. But analytic 
research is apt to become a preoccupation ; and the 
difficulties of synthesis are apt to engender a mood of 
agnostic caution. So it comes about ihat there are, 
for instance, biologists to whom the mere mention of 
a genealogical tree is as a red rag, though the 
reality of the descent of which the genealogical tree is 
a tentative graph is indubitable. For tbs teachers 
and advanced students tbls mood may be wholesome 
enough for a time, just like a period of asceticism, but 
it requires, its counteractive. In younger students it 
is apt to produce frostbite. Therefore, it seems to us, 
there is need at the highest levels to go back to the 
beginning again, to the allround outlook of the 
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juvenile nature study. It has been shrewdly said 
that “ if Nature Study is scientific education rightly 
beginning, then the higher ranges of scientific educa- 
• tion should show Nature Study natundly developed." 
In concrete terms, the botanist must be ever passing 
horn his laboratory to the /ield aiid garden ; the 
zoologist from Ids microtome to the shore, and from 
his museum to the farm ; the geologist from his 
petrology to s(‘enery ; the chemist and physicist to 
meteorology and manufacturi's, and all the manifold 
ways in which matter and motion are bronglit into 
the service of life. .\nd with th(‘ transition from the 
laboratory to life as it is lived in nature, from analysis 
to a deepened view of the unceasing flux and of tlie 
web of life continuously unravelling atid weaving 
itself again, from tlie detaclirnent of the scientific 
cloister to a rec'ognition of a cosmic drama in whicli 
man must play his part, there may revive an impression 
of realities which are beyond sciem-e in the strict 
sense, a conviction in any case of the need of a synoptic 
view whicli will include not only the world without 
but the world within. This brings us in conclusion 
to say a little in regard to science and the humanities. 


^ § 10. Science and the Hmnunities 

The chief question herens as to the relation between 
discipline in the natural and physical sciences and 
discipline along other lines, historical, literary, philo- 
sophical and the like. No one can seriously maintain 
that, as the world is to-day, a man is more than 
partially educated, who cannot find his way about 
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in both the domains, scientific and humanist : that, 
if man is a rational being, the two disciplines can 
be other than complementary. To set up an 
antithesis is false and mischievous. When two 
factors are essential to a desired result, in this case 
a liberal education, if. is idle to discuss which 
can be the more readily dispensed with — idle 
especially, when the national need for more efficient, 
which includes better edu(?ated people, is urgent. 
Every one who is not hopelessly selfcomplacent must 
admit that for his own life he would desire more of 
hoih disciplines — of that which, on the whole, deals 
with the outer world, and of that which deals with 
mankind and human history, and with the expressions 
of the developing human spirit in literature, art, 
philosophy, and religion. There is no sense in trying 
to make things that arc different appear as though 
they wore the same, and we do not pretend that dis- 
cipline in science and discipline in the humanities are 
interchangeable. The contrast corresponds funda- 
mentally to a dichotomy,of temperament, between the 
more subjective Platonist and the more objectiv,e 
Aiistotelian. But it is useful to notice that we are 
not dealing with ideatight compartments. On the 
one hand, the student of the humanities often uses 
scientific methods ; the historical study of .man and 
his self expressions must include science. The advance 
of science, for example, by Copernicus and Darwin, has 
profoundly effected human Jdeasystems and human 
endeavour. Man cannot be studied apart from 
nature, which, among other tilings, supplies the stage 
and scei^ery of his drama. 
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On the other hand, there is a science of man and 
there will be a science of history. Science has had a 
history and is in many respects a social phenomenon. 

• An understanding of the world without, in geography 
for instance, throws a strong light on ninch that we 
otfil human, from migrations t^o morifls. Science may 
help to guide goodwill ; there is in the pursuit and in 
the discoveries of sciei/ce much to stir the imagination 
and delight the aesthetic .sVnse. Most important of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that, in his resolute quest of under- 
standing, the scientitic investigator is of like spirit 
with the' humanist. As Ihofessor Jolin llurnet has 
said, “ The study of sv'mwo for its own sake is 
emphatically humanistic." We may refer liere to 
Mr.*J. K. Robertson’s interesting articlo. Pure Science 
and the Humanities {Queen's Quarterhj, xxvi., 1918, pp. 
54-05). The issue that r(‘ally concerns us is to make 
clear to ourselves what W(‘ expect to gain from each 
of the two great partner disciplines, and to see that 
we get it. From both we iiope to gain liabitual ways 
of looking at things and an <un'i( hment of our inTier 
life, occasional, if not habitual, companionship with 
great thoughts and great examples. 

But, more specihcally, what do we look for from the 
one, and what from the other i The humanist discipline 
cultivates our sense of tlie higher values, the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. ; it enables us to appreciate 
what these have meant for mankind and for individual 
men ; it gives us unfoigettable glimpsgs of man’s 
nobility ; it fills the mind with great thoughts and 
memories of great deeds ; it engenders a calm patience 
and a broadminded toleration ; it favours aij, indefin- 
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able douceur de rdme ; it strengthens into a stream the 
rill of higher life; so that our lower impulses are held 
as an undercurrent. The scientific discipline gives us 
a glimpse of the world as an ordered universe on a 
grand scale, and leaves us at fea^fc “ tentative cos- 
mists ” ; it cultivates our sense of wonder and keeps 
it fresh ; it gives us sobering vistas ,of immensity in 
space and time ; it supplies us with the evolutionist 
master key which opens the doors of hope ; it en- 
genders a love of accuracy and the habit of trying to 
get at the facts. Above all “ tlie kernel of the 
scientific outlook is the refusal to regard our own 
desires, tastes, and interests as affording a key to the 
understanding of the world (Bertrand Russell, 
The Place of Science in a Liberal Education f* in 
Mysticism and Logic arid other Essays, 1918, p. 42). 
What we are driving at may be illustrated by what 
the distinguished mathematician whom we iiave just 
quoted has said of mathematics. “ The true spirit of 
delight, the exaltation, the sense of being more than 
m^n, which is the touchstone of the highest excellence, 
is to be found in mathematics as surely’ as in poetry. 
What is best in mathematics deserves not merely 
to be learned as a task, but to be assimilated as 
part of daily thought, and brought again and again 
before the mind with ever-renewed encouragement ” 
(o.c. p. 60). 

The fact is that for the depreciation of scientific 
discipline as compared witl^ humanist discipline, we 
teachers of science are ourselves in great part to 
blame. As the Report on the Position of Natural 
Science ^ys (p. 7) : “ How valuable it may be in 
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opening the mind, in training the judgment, in stirring 
the imagination and in cultivating A spirit of rever- 
ence, few have yet accepted in full faith.'’ For some 
• of us in our preoccupation have allov\x‘d the humanist 
side of science to rCma'in unilluniined, and others have 
bean too confident th*at good wine •needs no bush. 
In this and in ot}\er connections we require to illustrate 
with fresh conviction^ from elementary school to 
university, the significam'c of Spencer's apliorism, 
‘'Life is not for iScience, but Science for lafe:" for 
lif(?, ifi the sense that " knowledge is foresight, and 
foresight is power " ; for life, in the sense that the 
people perish for lack of knowledge and that science 
gives guidance to goodwill ; for life, in the sense 
tliat scientific inquiry is the expression of one of our 
innermost needs and endeavours ; for life, in the 
sense that though scieiK'e may never lead us to a 
knowledge of truth, its face is set toward the goal 
where truth is to be found. 

The question is not between the discipline to be got 
from science and that to be gyt.from the humanities. 
The practical* question of to-day is how to secure 
better teaching and better learning, so that the rewards 
of both disciplines may be diffused in our midst in the 
development of more efficient citizens. This, as it 
seems to, us, is not a matter of desirability imucly, 
but of survival. For as |^ord Bryce has said {Cam- 
bridge Essays jn Education, p. xix) : “In the stress 
and competition of our times, the future belongs to the 
nations that recognise the worth of Knowledge and 
Thought and best understand how to apply the 
accumulated experience of the past. In the long run 
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it is knowledge, and wisdom that rule the world, not 
knowledge only, but knowledge applied with that 
width of view and sympathetic comprehension of 
men, and of other nations, which are the essence of ^ 
statesmanship/’ 



IX 

TECHNICAL* EDUCATION 

It Volikl be difficult to give an exact definition of 
what is covered by the expression “ Technical Educa* 
tiou,” but the aim of technical education can be 
simply stated. This aim is the development in a 
nation of the highest possible industrial efficiency. 
It might well be argued that all education rightly 
understood will among other things produce industrial 
efficiency, but technical education is confined to this 
one object, and consequently admits of a very definite 
test as to whether it is rightly conducted. It demands 
a sound system of general education, which lies out- 
with its province ; and the proof of its success is to 
be found in the increased industrial efficiency of the 
nation. If it cannot show adequate results for the 
expenditure, then the State had better employ the 
funds for some other purpose. Technical education 
stands or falls by the success with which it can meet 
this definite practical test. By its very limitation, 
therefore, it is an easier matter to evolve a/i efficient 
system of technical education than an efficient system 
of general education. The aim is definite, the test 
of efficiency is practical. 

R 
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If a manufacturer, for instance, is persuaded to 
introduce a ne# machine at considerable expense, 
and finds that he has not increased the efficiency of 
his methods of manufacture by so doing, he \vilU 
purchase no more of the machines. In the same 
way, the natiori which finds that the money devcted 
to technical education does not result in increased 
industrial efficiency will be justified eithef in re- 
organising its whole system of technical education 
or in devoting the money to some other purpose. 

A very good instance of this is the history of the 
Science and Art Department. Growing out of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, the department was created 
to improve the industrial efficiency of the nation by 
organising a huge system of art and science teaching. 
As the result of experience it was found to have 
failed in its original object. The art classes became 
mere manufactories for turning out a new genera- 
tion of teachers, and had little or ikj influence on 
industry, and the science classes failed to get in touch 
with the practical needs of the workshop. An elabo- 
rate system of papers and paper kno>/ledge grew up, 
which had little bearing on practice. The famous 
story of the granting of first class certificates in 
navigation to a class of girls in an inland school may 
not be true, but like many legends is tru^'r than the 
bare facts. To-day a system of technical educa- 
tion must stand or fall by the simple test of real 
benefit to industry. 

It is evident that if industrial efficiency is our 
object, we must consider many different branches 
of trs^ining and many different types of students, 
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from the master to the workman, and we must also 
include in our survey the relationship of this training 
to the pursuit of pure science and the highest mani- 
festations of architecture and design. A research in 
ar abstract and abstruse department of mathematical 
physics may revolutionise the,metlio*d of conducting 
an apparently snnple handicraft; a problem from 
the workshop may open out a new line of pure 
scientific research. The* simplest domesti(‘ objects 
require for their right making all we have that is 
best in art, in order to obtain beauty of design 
and consequently eflicient adaptation to the purpose 
for which they are made. 

Our survey must, therefore, include the workman 
at the bench, the student of science in the laboratory, 
and the artist in the studio. Before entering on this 
complex field of inquiry in more detail, a word may 
be said in defence of technical education as a worthy 
pursuit with its own ideals. Criticism comes from 
more than one quarter. Technical education has 
been denounced by some of the representatives of 
labour in the past as a scheme, by means of the funds 
of the State, for turning out a more efficient work- 
man merely to swell the profits of the employer, for 
producing at the expense of the taxpayer an instru- 
ment for increasing the wealth of the manufacturer. 
It is, I think, now generally recognised that this 
view is no longer tenable. 

The organiser or teacher engaged in> technical 
education has no part or lot in the question of the 
fair distribution ,of the products of industry. This# 
matter lies entirely outside his province His 
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business is to make the product as good as possible 
by training to the best of his ability each in his 
sphere— the workman and the employer. It is hfs 
duty to see that the cake is the best possible cake • 
that can be made. The ultimate division of the cake 
into fairly adjusted portions is in no way his affair. 
It is evident that, however that division may be 
adjusted, it is better to have a well made and palat- 
able cake to divide. 

From quite another point of view technical 
education has been regarded as a somewhat sordid 
business dealing with mere material objects and 
possessing no ideals. This is apt to be the view of 
the man who has never laboured with his hands, or 
come in contact with the basic facts of life. It has 
been his fortune— we do not say his good fortune— 
to be set apart in the commonwealth for special 
purposes, and he has never grasped the fact that he 
is so set apart and fed and clothed only from the 
surplus stock of provisions produced by the labourer 
in the field and in the workshop . Even in the old days 
a hermit in his cave, devoted to divine^ contemplation 
and lifted above the things of this earth, had to 
depend on the piety of some toil worn peasant for 
his daily pittance. The complexity of modern 
industry, the sordid and ugly environment, the 
degradation of the workuian to a machine, the mad 
scramble for wealth, and consequent eacrifice of the 
product for profit, have made us lose sight of the fact 
that good work well done, whether in the growing of 
* wheat or in the making of a pure ehemical product, 
is of itself an ethical act. This truth, under the 
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reformed conditions of industry, which are at last 
in sight, will soon once more be accepted. 

We Britons are as a race essentially makers of 
’ things, and, from th,e humblest worker to the head 
of the firm, enjoy the production of a well made 
engine and the planning of a \\ell organised workshop. 
It is the duty of those engaged in technical education 
to aim at setting up a high standard of production, 
to teach how the best* can be made, and not to 
be r^'duced to the propagation of inferior methods 
wliicli may seem to result in a temporary cheapening of 
production. Nor is it the business of those engaged in 
technical education to consider whether this or that 
class or individual will profit by their labours. 
Increased efficiency in production benefits the whole 
nation, and technical teachers must therefore take a 
broad view of their function. The happiness and 
wellbeing of the race and the individual depend 
ultimately on work well done and the ethical 
satisfaction and contentment produced by honest 
labour ; and, so long as this ideal is not lost sight of, 
those engaged! in technical education are fulfilling a 
yrorthy purpose in the commonwealth. 

To pass from this digre.s.sion, let us now consider 
the subject in more detail, beginning with the 
training of the workmati at the bench. Under the 
old conditions of industry, before the introduction 
of machinery* and the elaborate specialisation of 
production, the apprenticeship system supplied an 
efficient training for the craftsman. ‘Under modern 
conditions, this is no longer the case, and the apprentice 
has not the opportunity of learning his craft as a 
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whole and consequently being able intelligently to 
handle it in part. The experience in workshop 
methods gained during the War has .certainly shown 
that, with the great development of machine tools, * 
a very short training seems to be all that us 
necessary to turn out,, in many cases, workmen Who 
prove efficient for a limited sphere of work. But it 
is very doubtful if, ultimately this method of high 
specialisation in training will prove advisable. With 
the rapid changes taking place in industrial methods, it 
is essential that the future workman be able to adapt 
himself to the new conditions and take ‘ over the 
control of new types of machines and quickly master 
new processes. For this purpose he requires a broad 
and scientific training in the handicraft he professes. 

If he has been thoroughly trained in principles and 
has thoroughly mastered the manual practice of his 
craft, on which all machine processes are based, he 
will be intelligent and adaptable and will quickly 
master new conditions. This training can no longer 
be obtained in the w6rkshop and must be obtained 
in the technical school. 

My belief is that ultimately it will be found best 
to devote the whole of the years of adolescence to the 
technical school. The conditions produced by the 
War have shown that it is possible 4o train 
entirely in the technical ^school in a few months, 
on special lines, girls who can then pass straight 
to responsible work in the workshop. The technical 
schools have found that they can adapt themselves 
to these new demands, and have learnt much in the 
endeav#ui' to meet the new requirements. 
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The new Scottish Education Act >8 a compromise 
between the two conceptions of training, the old and 
the new, and, when put in force, will supply valuable 
data as to the right lines of future development. 
Under this schemfe eight hours a week in the day- 

tkne will be secured tor the technical school to be 

* . 

devoted *to general and instructional training. 

A broad training for the future workman is very 
desirable for other reasons. If he is content to remain 
at the bench he will be a better workman, but if he 
has special aptitudes which will fit him to rise to 
more responsible positions, he will be able to do 
so. Therefore, during the period of adolescence, if 
he shows special aptitude, the system must be so varied 
as to enable him to devote himself to a more purely 
scientific or artistic education, and also later in life, 
if he is able to do so, to return to the technical college 
or the university. Our system must be so elastic 
that we can train the best brains for the highest work 
in whatever section of the commuiiity they may be 
found. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
new principle embodied in the Education Acts for 
England and Scotland by which compulsory training 
for young persons during working hours is made 
operativfv As has been already stated, the modem 
workshop no longer provides an adequate training 
for the apprentice by which he can become master 
of his craft, and the technical school hatj had to be 
satisfied with scraps and snippets oi time in the 
evening and on, Saturday afternoons and with tired 
pupils, incapable, in very many instances, of sustained 
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effort. The State has been pla3nbag with the question 
of systematic technical education and wasting large 
sums of money with very inadequate results. Those 
responsible for technical education have long felt • 
that no real progress was possible under the former 
system. The claim of j>art of the time of the work- 
shop for systematic training is only just and right, 
and for the first time puts technical education in its 
proper place and gives it wdl deserved opportunities. 

The results which will be obtained will, one feels 
confident, be remarkable. Every one responsiole 
fpr education longs to deal with the young mind 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen ; each year 
shows a rapidly increasing mental capacity and 
ability to grasp principles. They are the most 
fruitful years intellectually, and the mental gain and 
the moral discipline which the pupil will obtain, as 
a result of systematic study, will be very marked. 

The new scheme is only a beginning, but it is a ^ 
recognition of the right of the young of the working 
classes to education during those years, and a recogni- 
tion also of the fact that technical education and a 
thorough knowledge of a handicraft are not matters 
to be despised, but worthy of the utmost considera- 
tion of the State. Whether regarded from its purely 
material aspects or from its importance as establish- 
ing the only possible prinoiple upon which the great 
industrial democracy can attain a position of stability, 
the claiming of these hours for education marks the 
most important advance since compulsory elementary 
education was first introduced. 

The ^training of the technical expert — engineer, 
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chemist, or designer — requires a more elaborate and 
expensive machinery, associated with the central 
technical colleges, art schools, and universities, and 
•it is here that one of the greatest defects of our 
existing organisatibn ’ requires to be pointed out. 
Ukknately the progress of industry* depends upon 
scientific research and artistic development. In 
neither direction has proper provision been made in 
the past. 

To deal with the promotion of scientific re' 
seai'ch; 1 draw no distinction between pure and applied 
science, a^ no such distinction can be drawn in 
practice. The first essential is the pursuit of science 
for its own sake as a pure branch of knowledge. 
Even among educated people in this country it is 
quite common for them, if told of some fascinating 
discovery in pure science, to ask, “ Of what use is it 
going to be ? ” or, in other words, is some one some- 
how going to make money out of it. The pure lamp 
^of science has been kept burning in our midst 
owing to the devotion and idcdism of our men bf 
science in spite of every discouragement from the 
people and the State. The “ governing classes ” are 
profoundly ignorant of science ; they move through a 
world of which they know infinitely less than Aristotle 
knew. T^Jey regard the profound and reverent study 
of God’s work as revealed in nature with an ignorant 
contempt. That love of knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge which inspired the Greek civ^isation is 
not understood by the very men who have received 
a classical education. They do not see that the man 
of science is carrying on the tradition of Greek culture 
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to-day. Devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, to 
the reverent because honest investigation of the laws 
governing the world in which he lives, he is constantly 
benefiting his fellow creatures by the by-products of* 
his researches. It is not his fault if his fellowman 
turns his discoveries to terrible uses and devotes fikem 
to purposes of destruction instead, of using them as 
blessings. The lamp of scienoe, research for research’s 
sake, must be kept alive, by giving to the investigator 
sufficient leisure and sufficient resources to pursue 
his work. The question put to every professor of 
science in a university or technical college should 
not be, How many students have you passed through 
the mill ? but How much have you and the young 
men working under you added to the sum of human 
knowledge ? ' 

In addition, it is essential that adequate means* 
and encouragement be given to the investigation of 
the applications of science to industry and to the 
solution of industrial problems. But even if this be* 
ftllly provided for, it- is not enough alone without the 
other. » 

Our universities and technical colleges are under- 
staffed and underequipped to do their most important 
work efficiently. Fortunately there already exist the 
germs of organisations by which this matter can be 
righted. In the first place the universities and 
technical colleges require large grants, from the State, 
and at the same time the grants must not be made 
the excuse for a deadening bureaucratic control. 
The administration of these grants should be in the 
hands^of a body on the lines of tjie committee which 
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at present distributes grants to the younger English 
universities, a body made up of representatives of the 
universities and higher technical colleges and members 
Selected from the Privy Council, on which the Board 
of Education should also have representatives. The 
whfole financial support of the ii^stitutibns, apart from 
endowment, should be undertaken by the central 
government acting through this committee, and in this 
way it would be possible to ^et an enlightened develop- 
ment of the institutions, and the commonwealth 
would benefit a thousandfold. Local governi ng bodies 
representative of science and industry could be 
established for the technical colleges to administer 
these grants. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search recently established has a great future before it. 
It has pursued an enlightened policy in undertaking 
researches for the common benefit of a whole industry 
and in striving to establi.sh associations of manufac- 
turers, which, acting in conjunction with the Board, 
will organise and provide iiviustnal research, fn 
addition, the Ihvention Department of the Ministry 
of Munitions and the scientific- staff of the Department 
of Explosive Supply have shown how much can be 
done to guide and direct the inventor, and save him 
from exploitation by the city financier, in so many 
cases the destroyer of vakiable inventions, and to 
develop industry on scientific lines. 

These organisatioi^, set up temporarily for war 
purposes, should be widened in scope and incorporated 
in a permanent scheme, along with the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, so as to promote 
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invention and ‘research. Under proper regulation the 
professor at the university and technical college should 
be encouraged to undertake indu^strial research by 
measures that will ensure to him an adequate reward? 
Invention and the capacity for original research, -the 
most exhaustihg and, engrossing form of brainWt^rk, 
are rarely present in the average .brain, and require 
every encouragement and sijimulation instead of the 
discouragement they receitre under our present educa- 
tional and industrial system. 

These are the broad lines on which development 
is required, and it remains to discuss the Organisation 
of technical education in detail as applied to a par- 
ticular city. In order to show in a practical way 
how this can be done, I propose to take the city of 
Edinburgh as an example. 

Edinburgh has at present the following institutions 
engaged in technical education : in the first place 
there is the university with its departments of pure 
science and of engineering and agriculture. Round 
the university three ^ institutions have grown up 
dealing more directly with technical' education, the 
Heriot-Watt College, the College of Agriculture, apd 
the School of Art. In addition, under the school 
board, evening classes have been established in 
industrial and commercial subjects, and t workshops 
built. The two colleges ‘and the school of art have 
both day and evening teaching, the day teaching 
being of university standard, and the evening teaching 
supplying th^ advanced instruction, whose elementary 
basis is provided by the school board. Now that 
the Education (Scotland) Bill, 1918, has passed 
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into law, day teaching of all young persons between 
fourteen and eighteen will gradually be established, 
and a new education authority set, up. It is with 
<he organisation of that day teaching that 1 propose 
in the first instance to deal, for it is in itself of 
the. utmost importance, and is ^the beiginning of the 
new system widely will ultimately revolutionise the 
education of the masses of the people, and usher 
in the State of the future based on an educated 
democracy. 

At {)resent, ^he relationship between the evemng 
classes unch^r the scliool board of Edinburgh and the 
central institution is not very clearly defined. The 
latter, because it provides the higher teaching, has 
been able to exercise some control over the elementary 
teaching with the wiling consent of the school board, 
and by the appointment of an organiser, the visiting 
of classes, tlie revision of examination papers, and 
conferences between tcacJiers under tin* board and 
its own staff has been able to guide the whole course 
of instruction from tlie elimientary to the advanced 
stages. There can be no doubt that this supervision 
bjr consent has been most useful. The staff of the 
college have freely given of their time for this purpose, 
and the school board has thus had the advantage, 
free of cosj, of the advice and help of the best experts 
in their respective subjects in Edinburgh. The school 
of art under a .similar arrangement has been able to 
do most useful work. This general supervision is not 
confined to Edinbu'rgh, but extends to tlie neighbour- 
ing counties included in the district which is allotted 
to the particular central institution. 
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Under the new education authority this co-opera- 
tion and supervision should be extended and put on 
a permanent focjting as part of the scheme of the 
Scottish Education Department, and should include* 
not only the Heriot-Watt College and the School of 
Art, but also the university, tnus bringing the univer- 
sity directly into contact with the^ educational needs 
of the great mass of the workers. 

If we imagine the eight hours a week available 
roughly divided into three portions, one portion 
would be for general education, one for the scientific 
and artistic principles underlying the industry which 
the young person had selected, and one portion for 
handicraft training. The most difficult problem in 
dealing with these young people will be their proper 
grading so that all shall get some benefit and the 
best get the highest possible benefit from the educa- 
tion provided. This will necessitate the running of 
parallel classes suited to different standards of attain- 
ment, and the ^time table should be so arranged 
that a student who .has no aptitude for theoretical 
training, should be allowed to take twc instead of one 
workshop period, and a student who shows special 
aptitude, should be allowed to take two periods in the 
scientific division in place of the workshop period. In 
the technical subjects the final years would l^e taken in 
the technical college and Uie school of art. 

The compulsory training up to eighteen will not 
result in ^ the abolition of evening classes. Their 
usefulness wifi be much increased as the students 
coming to them will have reached a definite age 
and have passed through a definite course. 
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Of those completing their course at eighteen, some 
will be deemed worthy of proceeding to a full day 
course at the technical college or the university. 
•They will be provided with bursaries, and will proceed 
to .take a prelimin^iy* year of study before entering 
oiua degree or diploma* course. The greater number 
will continue their education in evening classes pro- 
vided by the central institutions. 

The education authority will require to establish 
committees for the supervision of the whole scheme 
of %dfication, ^and on the committees should sit 
representatives of industry, masters and men, pro- 
fessors from the university, technical college and 
school of art, and representatives of the teacliers 
employed by the education authority. These com- 
mittees should be essentially expert committees, using 
the word in its widest sense, and to them should be 
entrusted the working out of tlic whole scheme. 

In order to play its part, the university will not 
only have to take a lively interest in .the teaching, but 
very possibly have itself to provid(? the instruction *in 
the last year lof study in ceitain subjects, such as 
history and its cognates. 

( In ad^tion, the conditions of entrance will have 
to be modified for technical degrees, and new technical 
degrees jy:ovided, in the subjects of mining, archi- 
tecture and design, and difff rent branches of technical 
chemistry and chemical engineering. Close co-opera- 
tion by means of schemes of affiliation b^jtween the 
university and the Heriot-Watt College and vSehool 
of Art must be provided, as it will require the well 
organised resources of all three institutions working 
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in closest co-operation to meet the needs of the coming 
time for sound technical education. 

The whole scheme for the city may now be shown 
in summary. The control of the education up to* 
eighteen would be under the new e*ducation authority, 
and administered through special committees arranged 
as follows : 

r 

ORGANISATION UNDER THE EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

A main committee managing the day apprentice classes 
consisting of- - ■* 

Representatives of the education authority : repre- 
sentative employers and workmen. 

Representatives from the governing bodies of the 
university, Heriot-Watt college, college of art, and 
commercial college (if founded). 

Representatives of the teaching staff of these institutions. 

Representatives of the teaching staff of the education 
authority. 

Under this general committee would be sub-committees 
for each trade con tainiiig* representatives of the traces and 
the professors or lecturers dealing with that subject and one 
or two of the teachers under the education authority. 


SCHEME OF EDUCATION FOR THE COMPULSORY 
YEARS 


General education, 
specialising more 
particularly in 
historical and 
economic sub- 
jects. 


Scientific and ar- 
tistic education 
as applied to 
the particular 
industry. 


Workshop training. 
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Parallel* courses of study to suit different aptitudes 
would be provided, and arrangements made by which a 
student would devote more time cithe|: to the workshop 
or to the scientific and technical traininji 
* At the end of ihe coippulsory period the student would 
proceed either to 

IWening classes, oi A prelimi^jary year of study v\ith 
, a view to a diploma or degree. 


THE PROVISION OP STAFF AND EQUll^MKNT 

Stal^ and equipment would be provided for the earlier 
years by the education authority in its own workshops 
and classrooms, except where it was lound possible to 
pool w'orkshop accommodation with the central institution, 
or to provide the whole education for the more important 
trades in special institutes established by that trade. 
The staff and e(iuij)ment for the advanced teaching in the 
compulsory period would be jwovided by the Roriot- 
Watt College and the School «d Art, and in addition the 
teaching and ecpiipmeiit for the j>reliminary year of study 
for diploma and degree students in connection with the 
university. Whether the university itself should undertal^e 
part of the teaching during the compulsor} j)eriod is a diilicult 
questioit with much to be said on both sides. Personally I 
am in favour of the universitv taking a share in the actual 
teaching in the final year. 

i 

, FINANf'E 

The cost of education woufd be met out of endow- 
ments, the rates, and imperial grants, and in addition an 
effort should be made to obtain contributions •from the 
local industries. The education authority would be re- 
sponsible for the whole expenditure during the earlier years, 
and, in addition, would make grants to the Herio^-Watt 

s 
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College and Schpol of Art toward the expenses \)f the later 
years. The cost degree and diploma education should be 
entirely met by imperial grants, and should not be a charge 
on the rates, as it fs a matter of national rather than of local 
importance, 

• 

We can now pass from the organisation requjred 
in a large town to that required throughout the 
country. For this purpose Scotland naturally divides 
itself into four districts^ centring round the four 
universities, the central institutions, and the three 
agricultural colleges. As the education areas are to 
be large, there should be no difficulty in appointing 
an education committee for each of the four districts 
on the lines already laid down for the city, representing 
education authorities, universities, technical colleges, 
and the industrial interest. On this committee will 
also sit representatives of the governing body and 
staff of the agiicultural colleges, as they will have to 
be largely responsible for the provision of peripatetic 
teachers for agricultural education. The natural 
centres for technical and agricultural education will 
be the existing higher grade schools on account of 
their already well chosen geographical position. The 
arrangement of the instruction for short consecutive 
periods, and the provision not only of peripatetic 
teachers but of travelling motor vans with the 
necessary equipment, will materially contribute to 
the solution of the rural problem. The district 
committees and the central city committee will 
require to , work in the closest co-operation, as 
students will increasingly be transferred from one to 
the other ; and the whole system must be carefully 

t* 
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co-ordinated. Probably the best method of securing 
this would be to have the same secretary for both. 
The whole scheme for Scotland (Jin now be put 
^lown quite briefly as a result of this preliminary 
discussion. 

• • 

distribution of imperial graitta to universities and to 
central institutions for the provision of university and higher 
technical education should lA^ in the hands of a committee of 
the Privy Council which shortld include representatives of 
these bodies, and of the Scottish Education Department. 

The government of the four universities may remain, as 
at present, in the hands of the univ('rsity (*ourts which, how- 
ever, might well be eidarged s(> us to include representatives 
of industry, both employers and workmen, and might bo 
relieved of the details of administration by means of standing 
committees. The government of the central institutions 
should be placed in the hands of (d hoc bodies representing 
the local education authority, indu.stry, and the university 
courts. In this way the higher branches of technical educa- 
tion will bo provided for. 

The general technical education of the workman is placed 
in the hands of the new education authorities by the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act. . * 

In order to cajry out its work efficiently the education 
authority should, in the large towns, appoint expert com- 
miitees on which industry, the universities and the central 
institutions should be represented, together with such sub- 
committees as may be advisable. The rest of Scotland should 
be divided ii^io four districts to deal with the technical educa- 
tion in the counties and in the .smaller towns. The expert 
committees for these four districts should likewise have 
representatives of the education authorities, industry, uni- 
versities, and central institutions, and, in addition, such sub- 
committees should be appointed as may be required either 
by industrial or locaUconditions. 

The educational authorities should be responsible jpr the 
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financing of this portion of technical education, including 
grants to the^enfral institutions and the universities, if they 
undertake part of jhe teaching. 

These are a few suggestions for reorganising aif 
efficient system of technicaj education throughout 
Scotland. Whatever# the means adopted, the paSsage 
of the Education Act makes passible at last the 
establishment of a real system of education for the 
worker, and for the first time brings within our vision 
the possibility of an educated people, equipjped not 
only for industrial purposes, but for the duties of 
citizenship in a great democratic commonwealth. 



TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


Deep and widespread concern about the value of 
education and the reshlts of genuine teaching in 
relation to national progress is no new affair. Nor is its 
increase in intensity due altogether to military neces- 
sities, to social unrest, or to the pressure of economic 
stringency. Tlicse are more or less passing phases of 
the nation’s existence now happily being eased. It 
is rather the inevitable out(‘ome of a long felt and 
deeply rooted conviction that education in the widest 
and truest sense is tli(‘ sure means of making f^r 
social uplift, for personal and public usefulness, and 
for the clear recognition of what is right, what is 
good, and what is beautiful. And equally strong and 
enduring is the opinion that teachers’ claims to public 
esteem, adequate reward, and professional advance- 
ment constitute the crux of the whole matter. 

An Act of Parliament ‘passed in the reign of 
George 111. (43r c. 54) declared that schoolmasters 
were “ a body of men, whose labours are* of great 
public utility.” It is also on record that a parlia- 
mentary Commission was empowered in 1810 to in- 
vestigate the state of e<iucation in Scotland, and 
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that it declared “that from the smallness of the 
salary in the parochial, and of the fees in the private, 
schools, the stylfi of education was^ found to be very 
low, and the office of a schoolmaster to be anything* 
but desirable either from its respectability or its 
emoluments, to mev. of education and talehtfi.” 
Be it further observed that “ seventy years ago the 
College of Preceptors (in England), with its grades of 
Associate, Licentiate, and Fellow, was established with 
the object of raising the standard of the profession by 
providing a guarantee of fitness and '^respectability ” 
(Cambridge Essays on Educdlion, p. 223).’ Again in 
Scotland, in 1 847, the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
as a warrant for its foundation, issued this preliminary 
statement : “As the office of a public teacher is one 
of great responsibility, and of much importance to 
the welfare of the community : as it requires for its 
right discharge a considerable amount of professional 
acquirements and skill : and as there is no organised 
body in Scotland, whose duty it is to ascertain and 
certify the qualifications of those intending to enter 
upon this office, and whose attestation shall be a 
sufficient recommendation to the individual and 
guarantee to his employers, it is expedient that the 
teachers of Scotland, agreeably to the practice of 
other liberal professions, should unite for the purpose 
of supplying this defect in the educational arrange- 
ments of the country and thereby, of increasing their 
efficiency, improving their condition, and raising the 
standard of education in general.” 

Professor John Stuart Blackie, in a letter to the 
•citizeiis of Aberdeen (1846), says, “ The time is come 
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when all classes are awake to theii gross sins of 
omission in the matter of education iii Scotland. We 
can no longer plecd such absolute pofv'ei*ty : ignorance 
*110 longer affords an excuse for indihcrence.'’ In the 
same letter he telfs us to “ begin with the schools, 
especially the parochial scliools^: make the })rofe88ion 
of a schoolmaster respectable. For herein lies un- 
questionably one of our great public sins as a people 
—we prate about our parochial schools and we starve 
our parochial schoolmasters.” The flight Hon. W, F. 
Hlacls^one, in his rectorial address to the students 
of the University of Glasgow in 1871), s])eaks of 
the “ new profession, as it well may be called, of 
the teacher. The first plac(‘ among the various 
achievements of social science* appears to be due 
to the organisation of teaching.” He speaks of 
teaching as a weighty avocation, and congratulates 
the teacher upon the fact that though his office iS 
laborious, yet, in Scotland at least, he works on a 
willing subject. 

The past forty-five years beai witness to flie 
immense benefit arising from the great enlargement 
qf educational opportunity brought about by Lord 
Young’s Act of 1872 and subsequent amending Acts. 
To-day we await with high expectations the wondrous 
educational possibilities of Mr. Munro’s Act of 1918. 
At no other period of our national life have there 
been such chances for the raising of each individual 
life and, consequently, the elevation of the whole body 
of the people as by the enactment of this and of 
Mr. Fisher’s Act for England. 

In the present discussion we are chiefly cctficerne^ 
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with the part the teacJier is to play in the future : 
how he is to be 'selected for his gieat and responsible 
duty : how he is t|) be fashioned for, and maintained in 
it : how his range of public usefulness is to be extended, 
and how the great body of educational workers is' to 
prove its value'to the^nation. Now that the natio'h, 
driven by the pressure of public opnion, legislatively 
acknowledges its urgent need of the teacher, what 
place as to social position and distinctive reward 
may be claimed by professional right ? Compared 
with other professions, what expectations may he 
reasonably form regarding future prospects of ad- 
vancement, freedom to exercise his trained intelligence, 
and opportunity to contribute his full share of public 
service ? 

It is indisputable that in comparison with other 
professions, teaching has, in recent days, secured, as 
far as the standard of general education goes, a liigher 
quality of recruit than, say, law or medicine. The 
regulations for the preliminary education, training 
and certification of teachers in Scotland, first issued 
by the Scotch Education Department’ in 1906, bear 
• testimony to this fact. The Board of Education in 
England has just sent out a similar official order 
witnessing to its present strong reforming zeal, and 
its intense desire to obtain, not so much by grants 
in aid of salaries or superannuation benefits, as by 
improved higher instruction and better training 
facilities, the class of person best suited for school 
work. In the* case of teaching we can see that in the 
past the line of progress has been the deepening and 
>\ideniug of the earlier, cultural, general education 
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without corresponding attention to the strictly })ro- 
fessional or technical side. The opposite, may be 
affirmed of the professions above <-ited. No change 
* of any consequence has taken place for years in tiie 
standard of preliminary attainments required of their 
enttants, though a great expaiysion of the specialised, 
the distinctly tecl?nicaj, course has occurred. In fact, 
sound teaching which has for its professed object to 
lay broad and deep the ’foundations of every pro- 
fession has lacked in great measure, up till modern 
times, that which must be characteristic of all pro- 
fessions, viz., possession of a body of scientifically 
accepted truth regulative of its efforts as well as 
comprehensive and well (h'vised scliemes of pro- 
fessional preparation in educational doctrine with a 
direct bearing on actual praeti(‘e. Thus, though a well 
articulated set of scientific principles upon which to 
base teaching skill may at the moment be awantiiig, 
and it may not yet be possible quitch accurately to say 
that the teacher is a scientific workman, ycd through 
the already accumulated results of applied psychology, 
experimental 'education, and logical metlicxl, this 
"^ant is being rapidly supplied. There are no branches 
of professional learning that are being more sedulously 
pursued in every civilised country than tliose relating 
to the thgory and practice of education. Nor is there 
any modern scientific literature of purely professional 
interest more* exact or voluminous, especially in 
Britain, the United States, and Germany; than that 
dealing with the established laws of ntental develop- 
ment in relation to school life. It is sufficient in this 
regard to allude to the widely known achievements 
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and writings of Burt and Rusk, Thorndike and Dewey, 
Meumann and RMn. 

We should lilffi, however, in asserting high pro- 
fessional rank for teaching to ^se our claim on the 
fact that at every stage of the process, from the 
kindergarten to' the university , the teacher is dealhlg 
with spiritual elements, forces that make for the 
liberalising of life, the strengthening of character, 
and the creation of stimulating and wholesome 
ideals. The formative factors which are to shape 
the individual and to mould society aiie in his hands, 
and he must, if he realise his vocation at all, under- 
stand thoroughly and completely their nature and 
functions. In addition to the most liberal culture 
possible for himself, he must have a clear knowledge 
of the import and the relationsliips of the physical 
and moral aspects of life, how control of them may 
be established through the discipline of intellectual 
agencies, and how the spiritual nature of man is 
quickened by cl6an living and high resolve. To 
brihg into action these forces most effectively we 
would urge a more intimate and ever growing union 
between teachers’ colleges and the universitiesu' 
Our ancient seats of learning are by long tradition 
and high achievement the centres whence the most 
potent intellectual influences radiate, and* it is in 
association with them that the almost indefinable 
privileges, rights, and duties of the professions have 
been consolidated and taken concrete form. The 
fact is unquestionable that the establishment of the 
* modern universities of the north aaid midlands of 
England has been the chief cause of the rapid 
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improvement in the education and technical training 
of a great majority of the teacher? of that country. 
The education committees in conjunction with the 
university authorities in their several areas have 
been eminently progressive, and we find tliat there 
is •how prevalent a corporate spirif of educ'ational 
keenness distinctly of a professional nature unknown 
when training colleges and schools were exclusively 
controlled by denominational bodies. This is true 
even to a greater extent of Scotland, though 
the connection is older and the line of progress 
somewhat interrupted. As late as 1873 Sir Jiyon 
Playfair in his address to the graduates’ association 
of St. Andrews University is reported to liave 
said : “ Unluckily Universities allowed profession 
after profession to slip away from them because 
they could not escape from their mediaeval tradi- 
tions. Nothing is more strange, for instance, than 
their abandonment of the teaching profession which 
was of their own creation, while the other pro- 
fessions were rather the creators of the Univer- 
sities. Origihally graduates were not only em- 
.powered, but were compelled to be teachers. The 
graduation was the diploma of a teacher, yet the 
Universities have allowed independent normal schools 
to grow^p around them.” 

We in Scotland look? to that early and close 
association being re-established and made more 
vital. There are signs that state control will ere 
long be confined to purely administative matters, 
e.g, the distribution of financial aid from the State, 
according to legislative enactment ; the collection and 
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preparation of statistics and opinion on educational 
matters required' ior parliamentary information ; a 
general supervision over local effort, in order to 
prevent overlapping, to encourage enterprise, and 
to regularise and systematise through departmental 
scrutiny and advice the various schemes of the educa- 
tion authorities designed by each to fit its special 
conditions and distinctive aims. When this comes 
to pass, as it assuredly will, the very breath of free- 
dom in a professional sense will envelop teachers 
and other educational workers. The day has passed 
for the State’s fostering care of education being 
expended on the minutiae of school practice. These 
may safely be left to the higher ideals and the 
strong self consciousness of professional pride that 
now exist amongst teachers of all classes. We 
are at the time when a ministry of education in 
Britain must be created — a department of State 
that has for years been considered essential in most 
European countries, and is undoubtedly long over- 
du(^ in ours. There is not even in this country a 
central bureau for the investigation of educational 
problems by capable workers, nor is there (outside 
magazine and newspaper literature) any organisa- 
tion for the distribution of accepted educational 
truths. Apart altogether from the enterprise of 
individual publishers, there is no consistent and 
continuous plan for the post-academic instruction 
of the teacher. These are wants that can most 
effectually be. met by state aid and state control 
with their powerful centralising auth/3rity and their 
abundapt resources. In this connection it is enough 
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to point out how much indebtocl the educational 
systems of all Europe are to the periodic publications 
of the United States Bureau of Education at 
• Washington. 

Public opiniod will never accord professional 
status to any calling tUatdoes not bj^its own workers 
produce systematically new discoveries that may 
lead to further progi-'^ss. Research is needed to 
vitalise methods, to banmli mere routine as govern- 
ing daily school work, to prove the value by scientific 
exfefimentatiyii of well worn rules of instruction, 
and to show how accepted ways of teaching 
square with the laws of psychological development. 
Beyond provision for the careful distribution of the 
national subsidy the true line of state interference 
in education is the endowment and encouragement 
of research. Nearly all other matters may be left 
to the experience and wisdom of a profession which 
is now attaining most certainly to the dignity of 
selfgovemment and selfcontrol. This emancipation 
may not yet be complete because cf the diversity of 
professional interests and the tradition of numbing 
state supervision, but that it is imminent cannot be 
gainsaid. The unity which is so apparent now for 
protective ends might well subserve the higher purpose 
of co-op§ration for educational progress. 

In every department gf work, manual as well as 
mental, we all admit that there is room for a wider 
knowledge of scientific bases and practical possibilities. 
The State has been force<l to institute, and is pro- 
secuting most fruitfully, searches and researches in 
very diverse pursuits. It dare not refuse {p follow 
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the same policy as regards teaching — “ that most 
delicate and difficult as well as most momentous of 
all offices.” The field is wide, and is as yet to a 
great extent practically unexplored, but the results of ' 
modern psychological study are such as to guarantee 
profit to devoted investigation in educational science. 
It was long held that the methods of the study of 
physical science could not by, any device be adapted 
to demonstrate scientific truth in the mental world. 
That view in light of the facts of experimental 
education already secured in many directions cannot 
now be maintained. So confident are modern in- 
vestigators of the value of the newer methods that 
much of the older theoretical psychology as applied 
to education has been discarded. Progress is hope- 
fully looked for from institutions for experimental 
study and for the collection of literary material of an 
educational character, e.g, the Carnegie foundation for 
the advancement of teaching in New York. 

It is permissible to believe that with the lessening of 
state control public interest in educational questions 
will gain in reality. Local voluntary service has not 
in general been of a high order, and in the cases of 
small areas it has admittedly been a failure. It 
would be ungracious and mistaken, however, to 
attribute this to the constituent members, of local 
education authorities. Tl^y have had to face their 
particular problems under an inelastic, system which 
could take little account of the immense and necessary 
variety of educational circumstances. They could 
not possibly realise the intricacy and grave moment 
of many of the questions at issue which required the 
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insight of the trained expert’, born of special know- 
ledge and lengthy experience. The teachers’ counsel, 
as well as active service, has thus l^een found to be a 
necessity of educational effort. There has, in conse- 
quence, arisen a oall'from the country wliiih can be 
satisfied only by the considered jiulgment of pro- 
fessional opinion. Teachers ift-e fully aware of this, 
■and are giving freely of their time and skill to the 
country’s service. 

If we reflect on the causes that have till now 
hindared t^ching from reiwhing an assured position 
among th,e professions, we shall find that these have 
been chiefly due to the extraordinary diversity of 
character and kinds of teaching, the fact that many 
well intentioned persons with few or no certified 
qualifications take up teaching as a temporary occu- 
pation or as an occasion to add to a meagre income, 
and al^o to the erroneous opinion which has long been 
held tliftt a failure in the clerical profession could make 
a living by teaching. In Scotland it is well known 
what business the “ stickit minister” mostly turnedto. 
In England tjie great English public schools are to a 
considerable extent still otiicered by teachers recruited 
from the professed religious classes. In this we see the 
survival of the tradition of other days. In modern 
times, to put it very mildly, this cannot have a 
salutary* influence upon the work of teaching. The 
thing to be deprecated is that teaching is not de- 
liberately chosen by such persons as Uieir life’s 
work ; they are not called to it b^^ any natural 
aptitude, nor do they of set purpose put themselves 
into conscious and strenuous preparation for it. They 
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drift into teaching and remain in it until some 
“ delectable change ” is bestowed upon them. 

The tendency^ to look upon teaching as a non- 
permanent occupation will increase with the greater ^ 
number of women qualifying for service. This is 
inevitable because it is natural, and no agitatio^^ §,s 
to the common professional standing of the sexes can 
alter it. The tendency may be niodified by higher 
remuneration, and by the infusion of the missionary 
and selfsacrificing spirit, and, in consequence, the 
growth of public reverence for such teacliing fervour ; 
but it cannot be completely arrested. The temporary 
outlook is also the cause of cramped, and insufficient 
preparation. A course of professional training ex- 
tending, as it ought to do, over, say, five years in the 
case of young women who may have a professional 
life of only four or five years in duration, is economi- * 
cally unsound and obviously extravagant both on 
national and on personal gi*ounds. At the present 
time this is the peculiar problem of the teaching pro- 
fession, the great preponderance of women workers, 
though signs are not wanting that sirnilar complica- 
tions may soon arise in other spheres of professional 
labour. In the case of the medical profession the situa- 
tion is already safeguarded by the competent authority 
of the General Medical Council acting under parlia- 
mentary sanction. This council was constituted and 
in operation before women were admitted to practise 
medicine, and has control of all matters of professional 
organisation, conduct, and etiquette. It knows no 
distinction of sex in its dealings with the members 
of that profession. To set up a corresponding body 
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with like powers for the teaching profession has often 
been urged and might well be try d although the 
difficulties to be encountered are very great indeed. 
►By far the greatest impediments to the unity of the 
twhing profession 'are* the multiplicity of the electing, 
sup^nrising, and training authorities f the grades of 
service — universities, colleges, technical institutes, 
and in the various classes of schools, the differing 
schemes* of training, the t^xistcnce of a state service 
(carrying with it a measure of security and 
conSidterable pension benetits) alongside private, 
proprietary, and cramming sclio(»ls, many with un- 
trained staffs, uninspected, not supervised in any 
way, and in some cases carried on for private gain. 
To be effective, teachers must speak with a concen- 
trated and undivided voice. There must be unity of 
aim and harmony of purpose throughout the entire 
profession if there is to be educational and moral 
achievement as well as proli'ssional advancement. 
There is no room for the un([ualilie(4 practitioner, or 
for the selfish person who, because^ lie is unable to 
compute how much will accrue to his })ersonal advan- 
tage, refrains from membership of his profession’s 
recognised organisation. 

It might seem idle to argue that thorough organisa- 
tion is essential to the establishment of teaching on 
a sound professional basis,, were it not that apathy 
and culpable neglect of thii mechanism necessary to 
success is so prevalent. We have it on theoiuthority 
of Sir Lyon Playfair that “ the organisation of a true 
teaching profession in Germany quickened the intel- 
lectual life of each of its nations.” It is ^pot to 

T 
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the discredit of that organisation that intellectual 
eminence obliten^ted the high moral purposes of all 
true education. Is that not rather^ due to 'the utter 
neglect of the sjhritual element and to the crushing » 
weight and the unquestioned supremacy of a soulless 
State ? All classes of teachers Germany are bound in 
a common incorporation which after all is the essence 
of every professional system. In that country we 
know that opportunities afe afforded for all teachers 
to extend their qualifications and to rise thereby from 
the lower to the higher stages of profegsional ra'nk. 

Whilst a good organisation is the potent factor in 
the protection of professional interests, it is none the 
less necessary in the public interest. As the widely 
vaunted assertions of an advertiser anxious only to 
sell his goods afiord no assurance of their quality, 
so “ the self-asserted qualifications of self -constituted 
teachers are no guarantee of their efficiency.” The 
public must be safeguarded against the assumptions 
of amateurs, however well intentioned they may be. 
Again, education of almost every kind is entirely 
provided for, or largely subsidised by,4he State, and 
must remain so if consciousness of national unity, 
which is the basis of democratic life, is to be attained. 
Thus to realise itself and to reach forward to a national 
ideal, the State must demand thorough organisation 
in education as a primary necessity of its existence. 
It cannot afford to rely upon vicarious organisations of 
an unenlightened character. It must expect to get 
its ideals upon which to frame its policy from an 
unfettered profession, selfgoverned , and selfadminis- 
tered.^^ Nothing less is thinkable in the coming 
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days of durable peace when the free expression of 
opinion is expected and will be \/elcotned. Vast 
extensions of pditical enfranchisement have taken 
'place. They will make for betterment only in so far 
as political decisions are the result of considered and 
m&tfire judgment on the part of the wtole electorate ; 
and this they cannot be unless the benefits of a wise 
educational policy are freely and f^iily offered. A 
profession which is not free and selfcontained cannot 
appreciate the gravity of its national responsibility, 
nor IS it capable of undertaking its plain public duty. 
The War has brought into being urgent questions 
connected with adolescent life which are fateful for 
the race, and must, above all things, be handled 
judiciously, sympathetically, and with knowledge. 
Such intimate work as this will involve, is not within 
the province of any state department. It can be 
done only by men and women whose bonds of union 
are those of a truly professional nature, keenness of 
work for its own sake, an assured posftion of moderate 
comfort, and a high sense of the value of its services 
towards the public weal. 

, Except in very rare instances the teaching pro- 
fession has not received those marks of distinction for 
social or national service which have been fairly 
abundant in recent days. This has been probably due 
to the fact that its vitally Elective influence is silent 
and prolonged.’ Heroic deeds and patriotic self- 
sacrifice spring from that mould of character and sense 
of duty which the schools have done much* to produce, 
and truly the teachers of our country, have faithfully 
done their part. Is it too much, then, to expert that 
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due public recognition should be made to them ? 
Honorary rewards, orders and decorations have a high 
and legitimate place in showing official gratitude and 
marking social esteem. They, engender in worthy * 
recipients emotions of sensible pride, and provc^e 
amongst a body of /combined workers feelingS* bf 
self respect and honourable satisfaction. Happily 
bestowed encouragement and well placed praise are 
more powerful as spiritual stimuli than material 
rewards of whatever kind. 

We must bear in mind that modern conceptions of 
the teacher’s function are very wide indeed. It 
might be possible to define in a fairly accurate manner 
the scope of the work of the doctor or of the clergy- 
man, but even to describe that of the teacher is an 
extremely difficult task. With the vision of the 
trained psychologist he must adapt his methods to 
psychical needs and possibilities ; he must by direct 
injunction and consistent conduct instil respect fbr 
law and order and prepare his pupils for the thoughtful 
exercise of the duties of citizenship ; he must be con- 
tinuously aware that he is dealing' with spiritual 
forces regulative of the higher, life. It matters npt 
whether the subjects taught are the simple rudi- 
mentary branches of instruction, or whether they are 
special or secondary; unless they have these high 
purposes as ultimate ends*, they will not satisfy public 
expectation . The civic conscience has been quickened 
of late to* the value of high ideals in education. The 
worker demands more than mere specialised or 
vocational instruction on a scientificbasis. He knows 
the worth of intellectual tastes and moral control for 
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the part he means to play in state affairs, and he is 
alive to the fact that as a right he ought to be fashioned 
for the proper enjoyment of his leisure. This is a 
natural development of democratic* ascendancy, and 
in order to ensure* th*e stability of the ^tate it must 
be,provided for. An ‘organised teaching profession 
with a critical and constructive policy can show the 
way, and there is manifest evidence that such an 
organisation is in being (vide The Report of the 
Scottish Education Reform Committee, lift 7). 

Wb have already, in general, shown how the art or 
craft of teaching may very conclusively claim in- 
clusion amongst the recognised learned professions. 
As for the rest, it may well suffice to set forth shortly 
how that claim can be regularised and substantiated. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw tells us that the teacher has been 
placed “ on a low level mainly because he has never 
shown himself to be a scientific educator but a mere 
soulless machine”; that he “ is* one whose theory of 
school-mastering is to accomplish by brutality what 
he is incapable of effecting on psychological founda- 
tions and by logical methods of work.” The brutality 
theory is totally exploded ; “ there is no influence- at 
the point of a sworcl or the end of a ferule.” It 
cannot possibly be legalised nor by any philosophic 
process of reasoning justified. There is no modern 
literature in support of it, a,nd any teacher who dared 
to practise it would soon be in the clutches of the law. 
Public opinion has long ago banned such inhumanities, 
and even the most irresponsible cynic* seeks vainly 
in that direction for opportunities of scoffing. The 
notion that instruction even, not to mention the 
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growth of character and the appreciation of })eauty, 
can be forcibly ij,nd at the same time fruitfully im- 
parted is as obsolete as the practice, of bloodletting as 
a panacea for obScure diseases. It is just because the* 
art of medicine has discarded empirical methods based 
on dull and monotonous routine and made scientific 
truth fundamental in daily practice^ that it is acknow- 
ledged to be a profession of incalculable benefit to the 
community. In like mariner the same claim, for 
exactly similar reasons, is made and must be accepted 
for organised and trained teaching power. ' 

* It is entirely due to the excess and racoherence 
of controlling bodies that teachers are at present 
remunerated on no just or equitable principles. 

“ Market value ” does not apply because the sway 
of that salutary economic law is modified, quite 
naturally by differing local circumstances, but very 
artificially by a host of authorities, education com- 
mittees, school boards, governors and directors. 
These bodies are constituted in so many ways — 
solhae having members fleeted by more or less popular 
vote, others by co-option, some through official posi- 
tion, others again by nomination of the supervising 
body— that it is extremely (fifficult to equate in 
terms of material reward their various inducements 
to service. This state of matters is, however, rapidly 
disappearing. As far as Scotland is concerned, 
national scales of salaries are to be .prepared under 
the authority of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, 
and they*T\:ill go a long way towards such highly 
desirable ends as the equalisation ^f school oppor- 
tuniti^ for the mass of the people, and increased 
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mobilijy to members of the teaching profession. 
These will undoubtedly originate new lines of regular 
promotioti and create, what is of much moment to 
every profession, a number of high and influential 
offices to which esfceptional ability and notably sue* 
ce^^ul service may aspire. Such developments have 
clearly begun all over the country and warrant the 
prophecy that teaching ^.is in course of attaining, if it 
has not attained, the rank of a cafling in which a man 
may with satisfaction and pride begin and end his 
professional life. 

One other public testimony may be cited to the 
powerful influence of teaching and its high place 
amongst modern social forces. It is the demand for 
individualism in teaching. We see this plainly 
evidenced in the consensus of opinion that classes in 
schools must be very much smaller than hitherto, 
that trained specialists must be engaged where apti* 
tude is to be made use of most beneficially, and that 
where instruction takes an immediately practical form, 
it ought to be given under conditions that approximete 
to future realities and be aided by suitable carefully 
chosen equipment. 

* Nothing could be more wholesome or stimulating 
than this call for individual teaching. It makes the 
most of the original capacity of each pupil, and by 
promoting initiative in t\ie teacher makes him re- 
sourceful and ^ets him free for what may fairly be 
called inventive work. Thus he may eventually 
become an alert worker in a progressive profes- 
sion. Success ip teaching quite as much as in any 
other professional calling depends ‘greatly upon the 
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personality of .the teacher. A good teacher^ makes 
his own method,^ but not in an instinctive way. He 
must learn from the failures and successes of others, 
gaining his individual experience through his trained •> 
adaptability and continual study.* Hence there i§ a 
strong, a compelling, necessity that all schema^ of 
preparation should be wisely planned and should be 
in the hands of those whose^ lifers* work is teaching. 
The corporate feelihg in every profession is powerful 
enough to devise and require adequate standards 
of attainment as well as to test innate capacity. 
That measures for this purpose can most satisfac- 
torily be initiated now, may with perfect confidence 
be asserted of the teaching profession. Teaching 
deals with matters where a unique form of practical 
skill is made dynamic by wide culture and upright 
conduct. Surely it is only those whose worth and 
eminence have been tested that are most capable of 
judging of entrance qualifications, of courses to be 
pursued, and of. subsequent work and conduct as 
members of the profession. In no other way can 
a healthy professional life be encouraged and made to 
flourish. When once the principle of cohesion amongst 
the various grades of teachers has become a factor 
of growing efficacy, not for selfish but for national 
benefit, then due recognition of distinct professional 
standing will come. And jt is evident that the work- 
ing of this principle is becoming ipore and more 
manifest. . There can be no consistent authority with- 
out a united ppofession ; a body of experts whose ^ower 
is conceded to it from without and (Joes not emanate 
from within, is a profession only in name. The. nation 
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must Ipng have recognised thlit the great mass of the 
teaching profession has little power to regulate almost 
anything* at all in connection with its work. Teachers 
have had to see their ranks recruited by means of a 
paltry, ill conceived, knd unnatural system of official 
“ ipaintenance allowances ” ; they have had often to 
submit to the dictation of inexperienced supervisors, 
and many most promising men and women, in order to 
reach tolerable conditions of living, have had to cast 
aside the spiritual sanctions of their work, and lower 
themselves and their calling in an unholy scramble for 
promotion. Happily these anomalies and indignities 
are quickly passing away, and public opinion now 
demands for the teacher, as Dr. Hayward says, 
“ scope both for ambitions and for ideals.” So 
long as social position is to a great extent esti- 
mated by financial reward, material considerations 
must have due weight. They will require no external 
regulation when teaching is unharassed and free, 
selfinspired, selfgoverned, and self/especting. Then 
only will much higher rewards than material ones 
be open to the willing worker, who will find in his 
truly spiritual occupation constant joy and solid 
satisfaction. After all, jirofessional status, which 
is social esteem, has been well called a pledge of 
the teacher’s competency. It is the tribute which 
the outside world pays to his earnestness and zeal, 
to his efficiepey and self sacrifice ; it is simply 
common opinion regarding the value of hi^ work and 
its worth to the community. 

There is no use disguising the fact tliat in the past 

teachers have not been accorded that status in pro- 
‘ ( 
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fessional life that is increasingly being granted to them 
now. The more intimate civic unity amongst all 
classes, the appreciation of what a rightly 'educated 
democracy means, and a true conception of what • 
highly trained and devoted teachers can do for ^e 
elevation of the people, are bringing this about. ^ A 
sense of high nationalresponsibility is gripping many 
of the teachers of our day, ,and that sense, once it 
becomes more defiiiite and* more comprehensive, will 
work wholly for good to the profession. This is the 
very antithesis to the anxiety and morbid appre- 
hension for the future that for so many years have 
harassed and hindered the teacher’s best work. The 
effects of such tendencies are noted by Rupert Brodke 
in one of his letters from Fiji. ‘‘ I noticed in myself 
and in the other white people in Samoa a trait that I 
have remarked in schoolmasters. You know that sort 
of slightly irritated tolerance, and lack of irr^s^ponsi- 
bility that mark the pedagogue.” General acceptance 
of the new and. entirely beneficent aspect of the 
teacher’s responsibility will bring to teachers as a 
united body a self respect and a public .esteem that is 
far beyond all material reward. 



XI 

LOCAL ADMNISTRATION 

No* study of education, whetlier in Scotland or 
in any otier country, and no scheme of reorganisa- 
tion can be complete without some consideration 
of the administrative machinery. It may no doubt 
be argued, and with reason, that administration is 
only indirectly an educational issue, that it is a 
hieans, not an end, and that the product, not the 
mach^ery, is our concern. The answer is that our 
object is the removal of the defects of our educational 
system which the last half-century has revealed 
and the attainment of increased efficiency, and tjiat 
efficiency in no small measure’depends upon the agent 
employed. Without skilled management no system 
of education, however good, can be effective. On the 
other hand, the existence of machinery is justified only 
if it makes possible education of the highest type. 
Representing, as it does,^the accretions of years of 
widening functions, the machinery is in danger of 
becoming cumbrous, obs(ffete, and ill adapted to new 
conditions and requirements. In any scheme of re- 
adjustment, therefore, the administrative machinery 
must be carefully overhauled. The need of this will 
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be further apparent ^hen we remember that the 
existing machinery in Scotland is nearly fifty years 
old. Since its erection in 1872 it has been left 
without material, alteration. Any repairs have been 
of a minor character. On the btlrer hand, there l^as 
been laid upon it more and more work, and work eyer 
more complicated in character and more varied in 
quality. 

Is the machinery then adequate to perform its new 
functions 1 If not, what are its defects and what is 
the remedy ? As every one knows, the administra- 
tion of educational affairs in Scotland is m the hands 
of school boards. In order to form an adequate 
judgment of school board administration, we must 
for a little consider the question historically. In 
particular, we must ask what was the genesis of the 
system, what was the nature of the functions it was 
originally called upon to discharge, and what altera- 
tions time has wrought in these functions. The 
system dates from the Education Act of 1872. From 
563^ to 1872 the administration, management, and 
control of education were largely a concern of the 
Church. Heritors, town councils, and others bore an 
important share in administration, but, even so, the 
Church was always in evidence, and made its influence 
felt throughout. By the twelfth century the parish 
had definitely emerged {Book of Deer, p. cxxxiii, 
Origines Parochiales Scotiae, vol. i. pp. xxvii-xxviii) 
with all it^ possibilities for the organisation of educa- 
tion, but there was no attempt at a national system 
till 1560-61, when a scheme, with the parish as the 
unit, comprehending on jni'per the whole range of 
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education from the elementary schoof to the uni- 
versity, was set forth in the First Book of Discipline 
(Works of John Knox, ed. Laing, vol. ii. pp. 209-216). 
Little progress was made till 1696, when the great Act 
o{«that year was p'assed enforcing the founding of a 
sclujol in every parish (William^ IlL c! 26). This Act 
^ was the legal foundation of the parochial system, and, 
by laying certain buriV^ns upon the heritors, first 
brought the layman into 'direct contact with educa- 
tional affairs. 

the middle of the nineteenth century it was 
plain that^rora a national point of view the parochial 
system had broken down. The strain of industrialism 
had denuded many parishes of their population and 
forced the people into the towns. The mineral wealth 
of others and the operations consequent thereon had 
flooded them with a large and sometimes alien popula- 
tion. Accordingly, in 1865, a Royal Commission under 
the Chairmanship of the Duke of Argyll was appointed 
to ascertain the facts and suggest* a remedy. The 
Commission reported that the^main delects were wunt 
of organisation and supervision, and lack of thorough- 
ness in the teaching, and that a central authority 
was necessary in order to build up the whole into a 
national system of education (Report of Commission,^ 
1867, p. 1.03). While the existing system gave adequate 
education to many atnd offered to not a few even from 
the humblest homes the possibility of obtaining the 
highest university instruction then available, the 
interests of the majority were too ofte^ sacrificed to 
the needs of the few, the schools, as a whole, did not 
rise above the level of mediocrity, and the grpat bulk 
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of the people of Scotland remained illiterate {Report 
of the State of Education in the Country Districts of 
Scotland, by A. C. Sellar, p. 42). The mam object, 
therefore, of the 'Act of 1872 was to lay upon every 
parent the duty of providing a{ least elementary 
education for hfe chil(^ren, and the machinery set.up 
by the Act was primarily designed with a view to that 
end. This must be kept in mind in our examination 
of the school board systeni, and particularly of the 
feeblest link in that system, the small school board. 
The problem of those who framed the Act was Sow 
they could best supply the lacunae of th6 parochial 
system. 

The legislature, therefore, of that time, taking the 
parish as the unit, transferred to popularly elected 
school boards the powers and duties in regard to 
education which had hitherto devolved upon the 
minister and heritors of each parish, and to-day, with 
the exception of the Roman Catholic and Episcopalian 
schools and a few higher class schools, the whole school 
sy^cem of Scotland is under school board administra- 
tion. 

It is easy in the light of subsequent developments 
to say that the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, like 
the English Act of 1870, made a fatal mistake in 
retaining the smaller parish area, but it was, the area 
lying ready to hand. The Act was useful as a 
transitional measure to provide for the most clamant 
need of the country, namely, a wide distribution of 
elementary education. Further, the parish school 
board took over the charge of the parochial school 
with tl^e least possible dislocation. The legislature 
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felt that it was better to reconltruct than to demolish, 
and the next natural area, the county, was far 
beyond the educajiional vision of the times. Further, 

• so long'as the main object was to provide elementary 
education, it was jfossible to make a start even with i 
the.small parish area. * At first^ its inherent weakness 
was not apparent. The central authority, in order 
to secure for the country, at large a minimum standard 
of educational attainment *and efficiency, set forth its 
demands definitely and in minute detail. From the 
^du(5ational standpoint, the duties, at any rate of the 
small schoel boards, were insignificant. The bulk of 
their work was routine in character. Nothing throws 
a clearer light on the views of the legislature as to the 
functions of school boards in 1872 , or proves more 
clearly that they had not grasped the need for expert 
guidance, than the words of the Act, providing that 
a board shall appoint a fit and proper person to be 
treasurer and may appoint a clerk. In other words, 
the legislature at the outset regarded the business side 
of educational management as the sole function of Iffie 
school board; ‘and school boards have followed the 
lead of the legislature so carefully that it is still 
tSe exception to appoint as chief executive officer a 
man of educational attainment and experience. 

It soon became apparent, even to the strongest 
partisans of the school bos^rd system, if open to con- 
viction and acquainted with the facts, that the smaller 
school boards, however well intentioned, weie doomed 
to failure from the moment important qd^^iinistrative 
duties began to be substituted for mechanical routine. 
The three main developments which rendered effective 
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administration difficult Wder the system inaugurated 
in 1872 were : (1) the widening of the ambit of the 
boards’ activities, especially in regard to Secondary 
education ; (2) the broadening and extending* of the • 
curricula of the schools ; and (3)‘ thfe gradual alterati/?n 
in the relative 'position of the central and the Igcal 
authority. 

(1) With regard to the ^rst of these we must 
remember that the Scottish Act of 1872, unlike the 
English Act of 1870, did not confine itself entirely to 
elementary education. It provided that the standard- 
of education then existing in the schools €f Scotland 
should not be lowered, and as many of the parish 
schools had given instruction in foreign languages, 
mathematics, and other higher subjects, provision was 
introduced for the teaching of these as “ specific ” 
subjects, for which special grants were made. This 
was a mere makeshift to tide the matter over until 
primary education was on a satisfactory footing. The 
instruction often consisted of mere scraps of the initial 
st^es of wholly unrelated subjects, and in 1899 it 
was finally swept away, and an attempt was made to 
establish and co-ordinate secondary education on a 
more substantial basis. 

But the introduction of systematic secondary 
education was not the only source of difficulty. The 
scope of the boards’ activities became enlarged in 
other directions. As early as 1 878 important duties — 
many of them not “educational” in the sense in 
which the te^^n had been used in 1872— were imposed 
upon them in connection with the regulation of the 
employjnent of children; and in 1904 they were 
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charged with the duty of licensing children to take 
part in public performances in theatres, circuses, and 
other places of entertainment. In 1890 the blind 
•and deaf-mute were brought within their ambit ; and 
in 4 908 they were empowered to make provision for 
the education, medical ftispection, and*conveyancc to 
and from school of epileptic, crippled and defective 
children between the ag(js of five and sixteen within 
their education district, and their powers and duties 
were further extended under the i\lental Deficiency 
and’Liunacy (Scotland) Act, 1913. The (’liiKlren 
Act of 1998 gave lioards comprehensive powers, 
some of which had been foreshadowed in 1893, of 
dealing with the neglected and with the youthful 
offender, and the Education (Scotland) Act of the 
same year extended their duties till they included 
practically everything that concerned the jihysical, 
intellectual and moral wellbeing of the child. By 
this time all except the largest school boards were 
completely overwhelmed. 

(2) In the second place, the. gradual broadening 
and extending 4 )f the curriculum severely tested the 
capacity of school board administration, and proved 
the necessity for a reorganisation of the adminis- 
trative machinery. It must be remembered that the 
curriculum is not a mere arbitrary arrangement. U 
develops as society develops fresh needs. Society 
demands, education supplies. The curriculum is an 
index of our educational development. -Were it 
possible here to make a wsurvey of the curricula of tlie 
great educational, epochs beginning with the trivium 
and quadrivium of scholastic times, tTbe truth of this 
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proposition 'would be ^absolutely manifest. For our 
purpose two illustrations will suffice. In the first 
period of church dominance in Scottish education, the 
curriculum included only Latin, a little music for the, 
church services, and a very little "arithmetic. Spe§^k- 
ing generally, that meets our test. Latin was thje sole 
language of intellectual intercourse. Power to express 
himself in Latin, to take part in the church services, 
and to perform the simple calculations of daily life, 
was all the educated man required. In contrast to 
this, the infinite variety of our needs to-day- and 
the complexity of our environment render necessary 
a curriculum conceived in the spirit of that wider 
humanity, which had so transient a life at the Great 
Renaissance, that humanity which takes its culture 
materials from the whole field of human pursuits and 
human activities, which asserts that men have not 
only varying capacities, but also divers suscepti- 
bilities, which insists that the maximum variety of 
subject matter is necessary for the maximum develop- 
ment of the individual and of the race, and which 
holds that education means more th^n knowledge or 
even culture-— that it means the use of that knowledge 
for selfdevelopment and for participation in the whole 
natural and spiritual environment of man. It has 
^aken long to reach this point. The spirit of intel- 
lectual revolt for years was unable to overcome the 
vis inertiae of established custom, but to-day in the 
elementary schools the narrow realm of the three R's 
has been invaded by a troop of subjects intended to 
cultivate the motor elements of observation, induc- 
tion, the adaptation of means to ends, apd the multi- 
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plicity of interests in pupils ; alid all these have given 
rise to increasing complexity and difficulty of adminis- 
tration, ahd are Joudly calling for the offices of the 
• skilled administrator. 

vin the secondary school, the curriculum has been 
broadened beyond recognition, and doorways have 
been opened for those whose tafents do not lie in the 
narrower humanism, for , those who in the olden days 
wrestled with the simplest elements of Greek grammar 
and did not prevail, or agonised over Latin accidence 
in fUtUram ohliyionem. In these days of vocational 
studies it has come to be recognised that utility and 
culture are not necessarily in opposition, and that 
secondary education should not be the monopoly of 
those who intend to proceed to a professional career. 

(3) In the third place, the gradual alteration in the 
relative position of the central and the local authority 
created concurrently a set of cinuimstances entirely 
unlooked for in 1872. At that time, as we have seen, 
the Department laid down its demarxls definitely and 
in detail, in order that each part of the country should, 
in the first instance, reach a uniform standard of 
educational efficiency. When that result had been 
acliieved, the central authority gradually divested 
itself of much of the detail and, while reserving the 
power of veto, began to lay upon the local adminis- 
trative units the duty of initiating schemes of work 
conceived with due regard to the needs of the various 
districts, until gradually comparative freedom was 
given to each school authority to subunit its own 
schemes of instruction. It had come to be recognised 
that a code which prescribed every detail was ^ body 
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without a soul, boun^ to prove disastrous to true 
education. , 

This fragmentary sketch is perhaps sufficient to 
show how much* the position has changed since 1872 ,* 
and how great are the difficulties with which school 
boards have b§en faced in vfew of fresh enactn^^nts 
and ever growing demands without any corresponding 
change in the administrative unit or any adequate 
supplement to existing resburces. Coming to details, 
we find that the number of school board areas in 
Scotland in, 1914-5 — the date of the la>st publistted full 
Report of the Scotch Edimtion Department—^ 947 , 
with populations ranging from 125 (including only 
22 children of school age) to 670,361 (including 126,260 
children of school age), and with income ranging 
from £152 to £ 684 , 975 . Within these limits, 16 areas 
had a population of under 200 ; other 372 areas had 
fewer than 1000 inhabitants ; 413 had between 1000 
and 5000 ; 77 had between 5000 and 10,000 ; 59 had 
between 10,000 and 50 , 000 , and only 10 had over 
56 , 000 . Of these last 10 , three had over 200 , 000 . In 
the same year the number of higher grade schools 
in Scotland was 195 , and secondary education was 
confined to 162 school board areas, 148 of which con- 
tained only one such school each ; while eight contained 
two each ; three, three each ; two, six each, and one, 
10. Seventy-five of the schools gave no instruction 
beyond the intermediate stage. Of the remaining 
120 , 94 gave instruction to fewer than twenty pupils. 

A makeshift attempt to introduce some form of 
co-ordination was made by the institution of secondary 
education committees. These first einerged under 
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Minute of the Scotch Education Department dated 
June 10, 1897, and their functions were widened and 
extended ty the Act of 1908, to cover medical inspec- 
•tion and treatment, the supply of teiichers of special 
subjects to the various boards within their area, etc. 
This "was the earliest aduinbratipn of the introduction 
of the county area into the sphere of educational 
administration. » 

So far we have not touched upon tlie Act of 1918 
soon to be put in operation, as it has seemed expedient 
to deal, in the first place, with the position under the 
Acts of 1872 to 1914, which represent the range of 
statutory duties laid upon school boards. 

We have now got before us the data necessary 
for a critical examination of the school board system. 
Has it been a success or a failure '( The question 
does not admit of a categorical answer. From the 
statistics given above, it is clear that the conditions 
and size of area are of such variety that school boards 
cannot be considered in the mass. * Where the area 
is such as to admit of the co-oi’diiUition and systematic 
organisation of primary, sei^ondary, and technical 
education, and of the discharge of the many duties 
incidental to child welfare which have been imposed 
upon school boards by the Education (Scotland) 
Acts, 18'3i2 to 1914, educational administration has 
often reached a high level of efficiency. Most of the 
areas, however, are of insulficient size, and only a 
few boards are selfcontained. In the majority of 
areas the resources are quite inadequate. Space 
does not permit us to consider in dejail all the argu- 
ments for and against the school board sysUtn, but 
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it is sufficient ior our purpose to deal briefly with the 
most important aspects of the caee, so far as not 
already considered. For fuller details reference may 
be made to the debates on the ^Education Bills of* 
1906 and 1908 (Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. 146, pp. 1148-1257, and vol. 188, pp. 7fl-476. 
Cf . also Clarke’s Short Studies in Ed^xcation in Scotland, 
pp. 122-144). , f 

In the first place, the school board system rests 
on the foundation of direct representation and popular 
election. These two principles are ^essential if the 
will of the people is to be the sovereign ‘power, but 
the measure of so-called popular election which was 
introduced by the Act of 1872 was vitiated by the 
principle of the cumulative vote. Devised for the 
purpose of securing the adequate representation of 
minorities — an eminently reasonable provision — it 
has not infrequently made possible the election of 
the zealot and the faddist. And this has been 
rendered all the easier by the amount of apathy 
which has been shown by the great mass of the 
electorate, in spite of the claim that the school board 
system has done so much to further local interest. 
No doubt local interest is a valuable factor in any 
administrative system and must be kept in view in 
any change of area, but in too many cases where there 
has been a burst of electioneering fervour, it has been 
due to some burning question not directly connected 
with the* work of education. Accordingly, some 
amendment' of the method is necessary, and it is to 
be hoped that that will be supplied by the introduction 
of the «principle of proportional representation, which 
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has been made applicable to* educatioif authorities 
elected under thq^ Act of 1918. 

One weakness however, of the Acts of 1872 and 
• 1908 has not been removed in the new Act — indeed, 
it* could not be renloved by an Act adopting propor- 
tional representation— that is the priiicnple of triennial 
election. It is hardly open to doubt that an annual 
election would add gieaj^ly to the amount of interest 
shown in education by the electors, and would secure 
a continuity of policy which is impossible at present^ 
because of the {act that all the members retire at one 
time. Thei’e cannot be systematic administration 
when an education authority, like a serial story, is 
not continuous, but continued. This lack of con- 
tinuity of policy is most evident in the case of the 
small school boards ; indeed some of them have had, 
and, in charity be it said, have been able to have, no 
educational policy at all. l^hich election as it comes 
round brings with it a recrudescence of irrelevance, 
not seldom with a distinct dash of sectarian bitter- 
ness. In the small board, now one sc^d returns tlicee 
out of its fivo members, now another. New boards 
aje often unwilling to follow out the lines adopted 
by their predecessors. The smallness of their revenue 
deprives them of expert guidance just where expert 
guidance is most needed. If they have a good school- 
master and the sense to, leave him alone, matters 
progress not so badly ; but in many cases their idea 
of their own dignity and selfimportance ii^ in inverse 
proportion to their intellectual capacity or adminis- 
trative skill. In not a few of these districts, the 
officials do pot possess, and make* no claim toj) 08 se 8 S, 
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qualification^ for an Educational position, and are 

not themselves men of education. Where there is a 

« 

local lawyer and the parish can ajSoi;d to employ him, 
matters are' somewhat better. A man of business • 
training and some educational standing has at le^t 
been secured. »But the trouble does not end with .the 
question of competent officials. There is nothing 
to attract the really skilled and competent school- 
master — neither salary noi the possibilities of pro- 
motion. In many cases, too, the boards are incom- 
petent to judge of the qualifications of a tekcher. 
Again and again appointments have been made 
according to the particular sect to which the candi- 
dates belonged, or the degree of consanguinity in which 
an applicant has stood to an influential member of the 
board. The bias is sometimes conscious, sometimes 
unconscious, but is rarely absent. When the balance 
of sectarian voting power is almost even, and the 
“ opposition ” obtains a majority at the next election, 
matters are often made none too pleasant for the 
schoolmaster, and newly elected school boards often 
find scope for their energies in interfering with 
matters with which they are ill qualified to deal. 
That is a poor return for the advantages to be gained 
by local interest and direct control. The vigilant 
personal attention to the affairs of the parish school, 

which is claimed as a merit of the school board 

# • 

system by certain of its partisans, often develops 
into vexatious meddling with the function of the 
teacher. Further, it does not seem necessary that 
large areas should entail any diminution of interest. 
For example, Sir William Anson in the debate on 
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the Bill of 1908 expressed Ihe opimoh that there 
had been a grea^j; increase of interest in educational 
matters in England after the introduction of large 
areas by the Act of 1902 , because the Act brought 
into play all the educational interests of the area and 
created a belief in education and in pbblic opinion. 

Not only is there no continuity of .policy in the 
majority of the small bpards ; they have failed also 
to exercise the powers of*initiative granted them by 
successive Codes and Acts of Parliament. To appeal 
to the Scotch JEducation Depart, nieiit has become a 
habit. Tlffey ask for help and advice and then talk 
of bureaucratic control, forgetting that the control 
to which they are subjected is larg(‘ly due to their 
own incapacity. 

Another defect of the school board system has been 
lack of uniformity and waste of energy due to iK'odless 
duplication. To have efliciency and economy there 
must be a reasonable measure of concentration of 
power and responsibility. Again ‘and again when 
the Bills of 1904 and 1905 were before Parliament, 
it was argued* by the partisans of the school board 
system that it is economical and that the adoption 
of larger areas would lead to extravagance of manage- 
ment without corresponding benefit. In reply to 
that argument, one would press for a definition of 
economy, and argue that, the system which spends 
least is not necessarily the most economical. In 
education, the question of economy is determined by 
the quality of the product, not by the^quantity — not 
by the price but by the efliciency. Without labouring 
that argun^ent, let us look at the facts as ^hey are 
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to-day. At thfe present moment there is pormous 
administrative waste owing to the existence of 
so many small school boards. Each board has a 
complete set of 6fficers, a separate organisation and 
separate machin^y. Not only so, but such machinefy 
involves corresponding additional machinery at* the 
centre to deal with the correspondence from the 947 
areas into which Scotland has unfortunately for so 
long been divided. 

Another argument is that with large areas the 
power would pass from the members af the autllority 
into the hands of officials. The answd^ to that 
is that if the alternative is between education 
administered by small local bodies, many of whose 
members have little knowledge of education or 
of educational administration, and education ad- 
ministered by officials who at least have expert 
knowledge of the subject, there are few reasonable 
men who would have any difficulty in choosing the 
latter alternative.* But it is by no means a necessary 
reshlt. If in the enlarged education areas the rate- 
payers do not elect as their representativifes men who are 
capable of controlling the officials, the fault lies with 
the electorate. There does not appear to be much 
danger here, for the large authorities will attract to 
their membership men and women of edvcational 
and social standing and .a knowledge of business 
methods, who by their training and experience will 
be well fitted to exercise over the official the control 
of which he ic. supposed to stand so much in need. 

It now remab;is to indicate briefly the changes in 
the administrative machinery which are necessary in 
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order to remove existing delects and to bring our 

educational system into line with modern require- 
ments. The present is an appropriate time for such 
an attempt. By the. Act of 1918 ail effort lias at last 
been made to establish a national system of education 
up to the universities, and to^ devisfi the machinery 
necessary for the progressive development and com- 
prehensive organisation pf national education, primary, 
secondary, and technical.* 

The first question for the legislature was : “ What 
area should bo adopted in order to secure the maxi- 
mum of educational and administrative efficiency ? ” 
Since the beginning of the century it has been clear 
to all except the blind partisans of the school board 
system that the people of Scotland, however re- 
‘ luctantly, must part with the parish area, or there 
must be a severance between jirimary and secondary 
education. In the abortive Bills of 1904 and 1905 
attempts were made to enlarge the administrative 
area, but the opponents of administrative progress 
proved too strong. In the Bjll jf 1908 the legislature 
chose the lesSer of two evils ; it got what it could of 
educational benefit for Scotland and left the area 
untouched. 

The question of the most suitable area to super- 
sede tha parish has been the subject of much debate, 
and has been discussed ad^miuseam during the current 
year. Fortunately, as we think, the Government 
pursued a firm and consistent policy throughout. 
Mr. Munro adopted at the outset th/a county area, 
and at every stage of the discussion made it 
abundantly clear that by this area the IJiH must 
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stand or fall. * The couAty may not be in all respects 
an ideal area, but the remedy is ^ redistribution 
of counties quoad omnia^ and not, the additional 
confusion and inconvenience of ^another set of over- 
lapping areas. The aim of present day legislation 
is simplification* and co-ordination. Further, there 
is an historical precedent. In 1872 the legislature 
took the existing area, th^ parish, which in its 
view was then adequate td meet the most clamant 
need, that of primary education. To-day, when 
the aim is to co-ordinate all aspects qf education in 
a national system, it has taken the next* in size of 
the existing areas, that of the county, which already 
through the secondary education committee is playing 
an important part in educational administration. It 
has been urged that the county area is in many cases 
too large. One would venture to prophesy that such 
administrative difficulties as arise will be encountered 
in the small county, not in the large. Experience 
warrants the belie! that as the area increases in size, 
the ‘efficiency will increase up to the point when it is 
no longer possible, to have local interest and an 
adequate measure of local control. And it must bp 
remembered that the whole system of locomotion 
in country districts is being revolutionised by the 
extension of motor traction, so that the word local ” 
will henceforth have a new significance. The close of 
the present decade may see the aeroplane established 
as a rapid 'and popular means of transport to meet- 
ings of the education authority or even to secondary 
schools ! 

The jiebate as to the relative merits of an 
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ed]^cation committed nominated by* the county 
council, with additional co-opted members, and an 
authority speciajly elected for the purpose of educa- 
tion, i.e. ad hoc, is now ancient history. Much rmiy 
he said on either Side, which cannot here be recjilled. 
Afjer all, the crucial* question is the area, and the 
ad hoc principle has at least one advantaf^e - all the 
members of the* authority are po])ulaily elected. 
The principle of co-option is ejJtended only to tlu' 
local school management committees to be a])pointed 
unliA' the Act to perform certain of the less importapt 
duties of the education authority, which can be most 
competently undertaken l>y efticient and representa- 
tive district bodies, leaving the authority proper 
with sufficient leisure to deal with the problem 
of co-ordinating the education of the whole area. 
These committees also will form an important link 
between the education authority and the various 
parts of their district, will keep the authority in close 
touch with the educational needs of the various 
localities, and will do mu(‘h to eonfiru' and strengthen 
local interest. The idea of school management 
committees is not new. School boards got the power 
to appoint them under the Act of 1872, but under the 
Act of 1918 their appointment is made compulsory. 
It is to be hoped that they will be such as to command 
the confidence of the djstrict and that tliey will 
' adequately represent its various interests. 

The new machinery of Scottish eduoation is in 
position, ready to start. Like all new machinery, 
it will no doubt* creak at first, but its component parts 
are well constructed, and once the*rough edjges have 
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worn off, it should wolk satisfectorily. The ad Jm 
principle is on its trial : progress in Scotland under 
it will be narrowly watched and compared \rith that 
of England under the rival system. In the latter, • 
the principle of enlarged areas wa's adopted in 19Q3, 
and has not been disturbed by the Act of 1918. .The 
former Act established' four sets of educational areas — 
administrative counties, county boroughs of 50,000 
inhabitants and upwards, ' non-county boroughs of 

10.000 and upwards, and urban districts of over 

20.000 inhabitants. The counties^ and county 
boroughs have the administration of al)- forms of 
education ; the other two sets of authorities deal with 
elementary education only. In this respect the 
English system is distinctly inferior to the Scottish 
system, under which each authority has control of 
all aspects of education within its area. 

The English education committees usually con- 
sist to the extent of two-thirds of their number of 
council members and to the extent of one-third of 
persons of experience in education. In counties 
it is obligatory, and in other cases it is permissible, 
for the local authority to appoint managers for 
any school provided by them, and managers must 
be appointed for all voluntary schools — or “ non- 
pro vided ” schools, as they aye called — within their 
area. 

There has been marked progress in England since 
the enlargement of the education area, and not a 
little of that progress has been due to the foresight 
of »the education authorities in appointing ,as their 
chief executive officers, or “ Directors of Education,” 
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as they are commonly called, meh^of the highest 
educational attainment and administrative experi- 
ence. Without such men it would have been im- 
possible to reduce to order the chaojtic and unrelated 
elements of English ’education, and to remove the 
evilg that were crying aloud for remedy in 1902 . 

So far we have not touched on one of the most 
important functfcns of the education authority, 
that of finding the monfy necessary to put into opera- 
tion the progressive and comprehensive schemes of 
education which it is their duty to devise. One 
often hearg it suggested that, as education is a national 
concern, the whole cost should be met from imperial 
sources. That would be fatal to educational progress. 
The result would be that the (central authority 
would be disinclined to give adequate local control, 
the local authority would become the mere agent 
disburser of the Secretary for Scotland and his 
“ phantom colleagues,” and it would ultimately be 
impossible to secure the services pf competent and 
well informed members. Further, it must be, re- 
membered that education, while a state affair, is 
also a local affair, and consequently a proportion of 
the cost should be met from the local rates. The 
only sound basis is that a definite 'percentage should 
be provided by the imperial exchequer. Then if new 
duties a*re imposed upon the local authority, Parlia- 
ment has to contribute its due share, and the ratio 
between imperial and local contributign remains 
constant. At the present moment the government 
grants are distijbuted largely on the basis of average 
attendance. But the school fabric has to be 
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maintained, fend there^must be adequate staff and 
equipment whether the average attendance Is high 
or low. Further, if, by epidemic or otherwise, the 
attendance is reduced, the burden of school work is o 
increased, not diminished. * • , 

• The next question is ; “ To what extent should the 
burden be borne by each of the contributing parties ? ” 
The following figures may afford us some guidance. 
In 1914-5, 4-12 per cent of the expenditure, includ- 
ing the cost of enforcing attendance, was incurred 
in administration, 14-5 per cent in providing school 
accommodation, and 78*44 per cent in ,mstructing 
the children — exclusive of the voluntary schools. 
The cost of the fabric, the administration, and what- 
ever else is more strictly local, should certainly be 
met from the rates. That may be reasonably put 
at 25 per cent, and the remaining 75 per cent should 
be derived from imperial sources. The Treasury 
would no doubt regard such a proposal with disfavour, 
but it is in the interests of education that the local 
contribution should be low and the imperial high, for, 
as has been said by Lord Crewe, “ the Englishman 
pays his taxes in sorrow, but his rates in anger.” 
That is not confined to England, and the possibilities 
of reform in education should not depend upon the 
willingness of ‘‘ separate local authorities to enrage 
the ratepayer simultaneously, but upon the readiness 
which the nation as a whole does display to shoulder 
its liabilities.” 

That completes so far the survey of the educational 
machinery as we have known it, but it may not be out 
of place to offer 4 few suggestions as to how best the 
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objects for which it is being refashioned be secured. 
Be it said at the outset that under the new con- 
ditions thfere cannot be effective administration with- 
out expert professional guidance. The new authori- 
ti(^ have got great “powers of initiative. The central 
authority now fully rfef'ognises that* its busine.ss is 
not to supplant local initiative and control, but to 
develop, strengthen, and, where necessary, supple- 
ment. No doubt it must*lix thelninimum standard 
of excellence and efficiency, and take vigorous steps 
to sfe(?ure that these are attained, but local authorities 
must be lef4 free to work out the details in accordance 
with the requirements of their respective areas. 
The school is not an alien thing grafted on the life 
of the community. It will flourish most, and the 
administration will be the best where there is the 
fullest response to local needs. To that end, there- 
fore, the machinery of administration must keep in 
close touch with the life of the schools, and it is 
only an administrator having actual knowledge of 
the child and of the child's need§ who '^•an be trusted 
successfully t 9 solve the problems of educational 
administration. Local authorities are no longer 
responsible merely for the work of the schools under 
their direct control, but must make a complete survey 
of all the educational agencies within their areas and 
see that these are properly co-ordinated. They must 
formulate schemes of instruction for the child and for 
the adolescent. They must grade their sdiools and 
balance their curricula to meet all local needs. They 
must ensure that the year which has been added to 
the compulsory school age is profitably eraj)loyed, 
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that adolescent education in the continuation school 
fulfils its purpose, and that those who proceed to an 
industrial or a commercial career take with them some 
of the elements, of culture and some of its resources, 
for hours of leisure. 

. Education authorities must remember that .their 
prime function is to determine how the general 
efficiency of education is to be increased. While 
bound, therefore, to insist upon that economy which 
is becoming, in the expenditure of public funds, and 
to put forward their proposals with due regard to 
the material resources of the community^ they must 
also keep before them and before the public the fact 
that the staffs of the schools are rendering the highest 
professional service to the State, and that it is their 
right to have the income pertaining to professional 
service. It is a poor shortsighted policy to starve 
the schools, particularly to-day when the increasingly 
complex character of educational institutions calls 
for that skill and training which in the commercial 
world would ensure the receipt of remuneration far in 
excess of that ordinarily given for educational work. 
The most careful consideration must also be given to 
the appointment and promotion of teachers. Means 
must be evolved whereby their merits shall be ascer- 
tained and their capacity assessed. Promotion must 
not depend on the hasty judgment of this or that 
member of the authority or the mere unreasoned 
opinion of a permanent official, however skilful he 
may be. 

• Further, the administrator mu^t work hand in 
hand with th6 teacher. There cannot be real 
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efficiency without mutual hillp. The Teacher must 
not assume that every administrative proposal is an 
attack of a slur i^on his capacity. The administrator 
must never forget that it is in thc^ selioolroom that 
proposals hav^ to be tried, and that if they are 
found wanting, it is the teacher's d*ty to say so ki 
order that a remedy may be found. Freedom is 
not incompatible with administrative direction. The 
value of such direction is ‘great when it proceeds from 
a competent source; and the skilled administrator, 
sitting at the centre of things, has the advantage of 
passing in.judicial review the various proposals made 
by the individual schools and securing that the good 
points in each are brought under the notice of all. 
Cleavage of interest is fatal. The t(archer\s help 
must be asked and taken. The new Act recognises 
that, and provides that there shall be at least one 
teacher on each school management committee. 
That is quite insufficient for the purpose now referred 
to. Not one teacher, but all the teachers in an area 
must be impressed into the seivice. There should 
be united coru;ideration by teacher and administrator 
of every educational proposal put forward. Its points 
found weak on trial should form the basis of further 
discussion. Mere destructive criticism is not sufficient 
on either side. It is an easy thing to criticise. As 
Johnson once said, “ Criticism is a study by whifffi 
men grow important and formidable at a very small 
expense.” Criticism is valuable only in so far as it 
leads to a policy of construction and o^,united effort. 
The administrative authority, the teachers, and tdie 
executive officers must appreciate eSch other^s stand- 
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point. The Vhole rart^e of educational ability and 
possibility is not the monopoly of ai^y one of them. 

Another duty of the administratiye authority is to 
secure a free intercourse of ideas between teacher and • 
teacher, school and school. Encouragement shoujd 
be given to the'free use of well adapted experiments 
in teaching and organisation. These should be tried in 
the first instance by the man who suggests them, and 
thereafter discussed' with the general body of teachers, 
tested further in schools of various types, and, if 
found to be of universal application,, adopted in* all 
the schools in the administrative area. ♦ Moreover, 
the administrative authority should see that the 
teachers in each type of school are kept in touch with 
what is done in other types. For example, the teacher 
of an ordinary class, who is most frequently the first 
to call attention to backward or defective children, 
should have some idea of what is done in the schools 
for the mentally defective. The administrative 
authority must see that the most is made of the 
services of their headmasters. It is one of the 
subtleties of our national humour that the greater 
a man’s maturity and experience in teaching, the 
less teaching can he undertake. The headmaster in 
many a school is reduced to the level of a mere clerk. 
His time is spent filling up this or that useless return, 
and attending to the hundred and one trivialities 
which try the soul of the teacher. It is to be hoped 
that under the new system, where grants are no 
longer given fpr this subject or for that, much of this 
will be swept away, for untying useless red tape, like 
teasing ^oakum, is the badge of penal servitude. 
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We have spoken of the nied of esjfert guidance. 
It is clear that Jbhe chief executive officer should be 
first and foremost an educationist, capable of giving 
advice on educational issues and policy, a Director or 
Adviser acting subject to the control of the authority, 
an^‘a man who has made a professional and scientific 
study of education. For the purpose of dealing with 
administrative detail, the office staff sliould be 
organised int9 departmehts coriVsponding with the 
main divisions of educational work. At the head of 
eac1i*of these cjepai-tments there should be an official 
responsible fof the details of his department, and there 
should be on the staff of every authority at least one 
official (preferably a man with a legal training) 
responsible to the executive officer, and having 
general oversight of the financial and clerical work 
and the whole administrative routine. But whatever 
be the method of devolution followed, the executive 
officer must take full responsibility. In questions 
of education, as elsewhere, irresponsibility spells 
disaster. With regard to the relative position® of 
the authority* and of tlie expert adviser, it has been 
s^id that the administrator should have “ large powers 
of initiative, recommendation, and action,” while to 
the education authority should be assigned “ large 
powers ,of inspiration, veto, and suggestion,” and 
the responsibility of “ fiqal control and approval ” 
(Educaiioiml Administration in U.S.A,, Dutton and 
Snedden, pp. 106 ff.). ^ • 

Scotland, beginning as it does de nfvo the system 
established by the recent Act, has at the moment ^in 
opportunity to put the work of educalional adijiinistra- 
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tion on a basis such as It has never had before, and it 
is to be hoped that nothing but the desire to do what 
is best in the interests of educational efficiency will 
actuate the members of the various authorities in the 
selection of their chief executive officers. These 
officials must, a'S already indicated, be men of "pro- 
fessional attainment, of a university standard of 
education, versed in, and wjth practical experience 
of, the various aspects of ‘educationai work. It is 
all the easier to adopt such a course in the making 
of appointments, because the great majority ot *the 
officials who are at present working under' the school 
board system are part-time officials, and their services 
can be well utilised in carrying out the administrative 
work that is delegated to the various school manage- 
ment committees. 

The official appointed must be big enough to 
comprehend his problem in all its major aspects, 
always remembering that his final goal is increased 
educational effichuicy. There has been a great 
enlargement of educational effort during the last 
few years. Education is in process of rapid evolu- 
tion. Its conception is no longer limited to t^e 
period of childhood. Provision is now made to meet 
the demand for the education of the adolescent. 
New subjects are being introduced into the, schools. 
We are readjusting our educational perspective. The 
years which lie before us will witness still greater 
developments. Indeed “ there is but one limit to 
^ what education may accomplish for the future of 
citilisation in this critical period ; that limit is the 
vision a?id faith of our educational leaders ” 



XII 

THE. SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES 

TwTo* great universities owe tlicir existence to tlie 
heroic spirit (rf resistance, and not only of resistance 
but of reaching forward to a new and better state of 
things, which may in a great people, as in great 
individuals, be the fruit of conflict and sulTering, the* 
only adequate compensation for the immeasurable 
loss which a prolonged and murderous war inHitds 
upon humanity and civilisation. When the terii])le 
siege of Leyden was over, the Prince of Orange, the 
nobles, and the towns of the UiuUmI Provinces, “ in 
recognition of the endurance of the Leydeners, offered 
them exemption from taxes for a certain number 
0 ^ years, or the institution there of a University, 
whichever best pleased theni. And they, consider- 
ing that freedom from public; burdens is often limited 
by necessity or even annulled, in any case cannot 
last for ever, made the nobler their choice ; wliich 
was confirmed to them on the 8th of the following 
February, and adequately endowed, so that it has 
flourished to the present day alike in^hc numbers of 
its native and foreign students, and m the celebpity 
of its learned leaders and other worthy persojis drawn 
311 
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thither through love of letters or installed as public 
reward” (Hooft, Nederlandtsche Historien). Such 
was the origin of the mo^t celebrated university in 
Europe of the seventeenth century ; and that of the 
most famous of the nineteenth century was similiy. 
It was in the hour of defeat and humiliation, when the 
whole political organisation of Prussia had collapsed, 
that the University of Berlin was conceived and 
brought to birth — “ the most individual achievement 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt. Established under the 
most depressing political conditions, but — consider- 
ing the prevailing poverty — munificently equipped, it 
had been intended from the first to become a centre) 
of German science and learning— an imperishable 
‘monument of the strength and self-reliance which 
etiabled the prostrate state to rise again, and at the 
same time of the spirit in which this elevation was 
effected. The king himself had once defined that 
spirit by saying that the Prussian state would have 
to make up for its loss in physical by intellectual 
forces. From the beginning the new University was 
the meeting-place of the best intellectual forces of 
the tirrije, Schleiermacher and Fichte being among its 
spiritual founders. Its character was determined, 
above all, by the cultivation of classical studies and 
of speculative philosophy” (Paulsen, German^ Educa- 
tion Past and Present). 

The Scottish universities are modest matrons be- 
side such great institutions as Leyden and Berlin ; 
but in their djj and hour they have been, despite all 
their faults and limitations, the almae moires of a 
people whose service to the world in character and 
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intellect has been altogether ant of pj‘C|)ortion to its 
wealth and numbers. Their very number prevented 
their evet becoming quite^uch foci of intellectual life 
as Oxford and Cambridge were fo^ the upper and 
wealthier classes 'of' England, or Trinity (bllegc, 
Dublin, for the asceijdant Protestant minojity qf 
Ireland. They never had anything corresponding to 
the fellowships of these institutions, creating a body 
of, potential at any raPe,» postgraduate workers and 
scholars, offering direct and immediate encouragement 
to iTlife pursuit qf higher scholarship, and providing the 
guidance a^nd mstruction necessary for such continued 
^ study. Their work ended with their annual output of 
graduates in arts, medicine, law, and theology. The 
graduate who desired to prolong his non-professional 
studies — in classics, mathematics, philo.sophy, or 
natural science — had to do so eksewhere, on the 
Continent or in the “ arenas of the south,” as 
Sir William Geddes called Oxford and Cambridge. 
Yet, despite these serious shortcojnings as national 
universities, the Scottish universities enjoyed ^ as 
a result of their comparatively well paid chairs, 
and still more of the leisure afforded by the old 
arrangement of the terms, the services of professms 
in theology, in philosophy, in mathematics, in 
physics^ in natural science, in economics, to a less, 
yet to a real extent in classics, in literature including 
rhetoric and literary history, whose original contribu- 
tions to their subjects were recognised as of j)he highest 
value. As teachers, though they had cdten to do 
the work of schoolmasters rather than university 
professors, they profoundly affected the minds of 
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their best sttfeients, students drawn from every class 
in the country, setting in movement through the 
country, by means of th^ clergy, the teacTiers, the 
doctors, and the lawyers whom they educated, waves 
of intellectual activity to which the intensified 
spiritual life oi the Scottish people is in no small 
measure to be traced. 

During the last twenty-five years these universities 
have been passing through a difficult and even painful 
period of transition. The institution of a school 
leaving certificate and a university prelimhitiry 
examination, the standard of both of ‘which was at 
first set far too high, altered at a stroke the relation 
in which they stood to the schools, and the part which 
they played in the general education of the country. 
From an average of sixteen to seventeen, the age of 
the entrance was abruptly raised to nineteen and over, 
with the natural consequence of a great decrease in 
the number of men students, the effects of which were 
to some extent disguised by the admission of women. 
The uniform course of study for the degree of M.A. — 
a curriculum which included all the chief factors in a 
liberal education, so that John Stuart Mill could sav, 
“to comment upon the course of education at the 
Scottish Universities is to pass in review every 
* essential department of general culture ” — that course 
was broken in pieces, and with it was destroyed what 
had been the great factor in the intellectual life of 
the universities, the single class, in which pass and 
honours candidates were all united, with all which 
th^t meant in the way of mutual intercourse and 
emulation. 
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The professorships have b^en depri^^ed of those 
advantages of sal^iry and leisure — opportunities which 
like other opportunities might be abused — which 
retained in or drew to Scotland men whose capacity 
and learning were greatly out of proportion to the 
actual teaching they had to provide^Kelvin,* Jeblr, 
Clerk Maxwell, Bain, Butcher, Caird, to mention only 
a few— and this at the^time when new competitors 
had entered the field in’the proVincial universities 
of England. A Scottish chair is no longer the 
templation which it once was to a Fellow of 
Oxford or * Cambridge, a professor of London, or 
Liverpool, or Manchester. It is not greatly to be 
wondered at that the lines on which the universities 
have moved during these years have been uncertain 
and obscure, and that the question has been painfully 
present to many minds. What is the exact function 
that tiie universities ar6 discharging in the education 
and life of Scotland. They no longer put tlie (toping 
stone upon the general liberal education of the best 
youth of the country, addipg to what they hfive 
already acquired at school of linguistic, literary, 
h^torical, and scientific knowledge, and completing 
the cycle by introducing them to the study of philo- 
sophical methods and speculation. At the same time 
they ar® not yet producing in all branches of study 
a sufficient number of young scholars who have got 
most of what mere teaching can do for them, who 
having specialised at tli^ university havft acquired 
what is the main end of specialised, :tndy at this 
stage, an understanding grasp of scientific method* 
using scientific in the widest sense, so as tc^ include 
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“the studied in all tihe faculties and not in that 
of science alone” (Mark Pattison, Suggestions on 
Academical Organisation ^ 1868, and , compare Burnet, 
Higher Education and the TFar, p. 78, on the German • 
word “ Wissenschaftlich”) — and are ready to become 
either .teachers^ or investigatofs themselves, or, <ij[ter 
further professional training, to form the elite of 
the government service, the liberal professions, and, 
it is to be hoped, of the industrial and commercial 
world. A university is not fully itself till it can 
educate its own teachers. The Scottish univefsities 
are not yet doing that in sufficient mea^suie, except in 
science. Higher studies in all the subjects which 
are proper to the faculty of arts have to be con- 
tinued elsewhere by those for whom the Carnegie 
and other scholarships provide the means. This is 
how things stood before the War, a war which has 
fallen nowhere more heavily 'than on Scotland and 
the Scottish universities. Our men students have 
been swept from the benches, many of them never to 
return. The best of .our young graduates, the men to 
whose future career their teachers looked forward 
with unbounded confidence, both for themselves ar\d 
for the universities they seemed destined to serve, 
are dead in France or Gallipoli or Mesopotamia. 
What are we to do to make good our losses, to make 
up by intellectual for loss in physical forces, to carry 
the universities over the gap in which they have been 
strugglingdor a quarter of a century, to recover what 
may be recovered of the loss entailed when the 
universities ceased to provide the last stage in a good 
general education, and above all to make our univer- 
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sities, in all the more important branolies of study 
they profess, complete in themselves, able to afford 
a young Scotchman or Scotchwoman all the training 
that is requisite to become an indupcndent scholar 
aqd researcher ? It i*s well that our graduates should 
visit pther universities,* but not as undergraduates, t» 
complete what they might have obtained at home. 
If they go, it should be to carry on some investigation 
already begun, and the* final credit and benefit of 
their work should accrue to their native universities. 

Iir the practical consideration of the question, 
nothing is to be gained by attempting to start entirely 
de novo, and little will be gained by taking as our 
models institutions whose history is so distinct and 
different from our own as the English universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The work of the Commission 
of 1889 suffered from nothing so much as from the 
fact that the dominating influence in it was that of 
men who were not deeply imbued with the spirit of 
the Scottish universities, and had no adequate faith 
in their capacity for development on the lines of fihe 
past. So strongly does the 'present writer feel the 
truth of this, that he proposes to consider the questior 
chiefly in the light of his own experience as a studeni 
and teacher, while endeavouring to bring to the inter 
pretation and elucidation of the suggestions whicl 
this experience has inspired, what has been sait 
and written on the subject by others. He spent fou 
years as a student at the University of Abofdeen am 
four at Oxford. One sen^ester at Leip/^\g gave him 
confessedly slight e 2 q)erience of the spirit and meth©' 
of the German university, which has been^ supple 
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mented by experience of bis own students wbo 
studied there more systematically, as well as by reading. 
For twenty-one years he has taught at one Scottish 
university, and, for three at another, and has been « 
brought into constant touch with the other two, as an 
honorg,ry graduate of St. Andrews, and enjoying,more 
intimate friendship V\^ith some of the professors at 
Glasgow than at any other of the' four. He has also 
been an examiner in the University of Leeds. 

What then is the impression that remains in 
the mind most distinctly from a Scottish university 
course as that existed before 1892, -when the new 
ordinances of the 1889 Commission came into force ? 
The subjects of the first year — Latin and Greek, 
English, mathematics and physics— were those already 
begun at school, and the teaching of some of them, e.g, 
the classics, was not very different in method from 
that which had prevailed at school, though as a rule, 
and more especially in the mathematical classes, 
there was the fueling of being carried along more 
rapidly and of seeing better the connections and 
development of the subject. The ne^^est and most 
awakening experiences came from the English class 
as taught by Professor Minto, physics of which most 
of us had learned little or nothing, and especially 
philosophy, i.e. logic and psychology, for moral 
philosophy, as taught at Aberdeen at tfie time, 
counted for nothing. At Glasgow under Caird it 
was pei^haps the most important class in th( 
curriculum. 

a But the deepest impression is not, of the subject! 
taught but of the new spirit in which we worked. W< 
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were seventeen or younger wten we .entered, but at 
once we felt ourselves men. We were no longer boys 
being questioneS and examined on each day's pro- 
scribed task, except in. the Latin ai^d Creek classes. 
We were students •foRowing a leader who stepped on 
before us. Much has* been said agtijnst the jlectui;e 
syslem as it survived and stil? survives in Scotland, 
as unnecessary with the increase of books, as inferior 
to tutorial exercises, f’rom my own experience I 
would venture to maintain that there is at a certain 
stage something wonderfully awakening in being 
called on tp follow a well conducted course of lectures 
in mathematics or physics, literary history or philo- 
sophy, or on any scientific or historical subject by one 
who is a master of his subject ; and that nothing can 
well compare with it as an introduction, supplemented, 
as it ought to be, by reading and tutorial instruction. 
The evil of the Scottish system lay not in the lectures 
themselves but in the examinations which followed 
the lectures too closely, partly froiy a natural human 
weakness, partly from the inability of most of , the 
students to pbtain an adequate supply of books. 
Many were too poor to buy them, and shrank even 
from the deposit required for the use of the libraiy. 
The opening of the university library without charge, 
the institution of public libraries, and the multiplif a- 
tion of class libraries have done much to obviate this 
difficulty, though it is still a difficulty which a Scottish 
teacher has to reckon with. • 

But greater than the ftifluence of the^teachers was 
that of the clasjS itself. There is nothing anywhere 
not even perhaps in America, where the system of 
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options as n(?w. in Scotland prevails and where there 
is no honours degree — quite like a Scottish University 
class as it then was. It was a heterogeneous but 
united body fron? first to last. One entered and, allow- • 
ing for a certain amount of weaf and tear, one l^ft 
college with the same body^c^f students. But,, that 
united body included*' students of all degrees of ex- 
cellence and variety of capacity, from the candidates 
for honours in all* the subjects in which honours 
could be taken — classics, mathematics, philosophy, 
and science — to the humblest aspirant to a^pass 
degree. The fact that one was a •candidate for 
honours did not separate him from the class. The 
work was something additional, done entirely by 
private reading — there were no honours classes in 
philosophy at Aberdeen in my time — or with the 
assistance of optional honours classes instituted by 
some of the professors, e.g. in classics and physics, or 
in extra-mural classes conducted by what might be 
called crammers. This was notably the case in 
mathematics in Aberdeen, where the private classes, 
for pass and honours candidates, conducted by Dr. 
David Rennet, were a factor in University education 
that no Aberdeen graduate of these years will ever 
forget. Otherwise, a candidate for honours took all 
the subjects required for the pass degree, and he took 
them in the same classes as the rest of his year. The 
result for the professor was that he had a class to 
lecture to ^ which did not on the one hand consist — as 
in Oxford apd Cambridge— solely of candidates for 
honours in his special subject, nor on the other merely 
of passmen to whose capacity he had to adapt his 
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treatment of the subject. The class x/as one which 
included, along with passmen of very various degrees 
of attainment, the Hite of the year of every kind of 
ability — classical, mathematical, philosophical, and 
scientific. In none of these subjects were the 
attainments probably’ yet high, but the capacity 
was there ; and a professor who passed from 
Aberdeen to Carhbridge has (amfessed to me that 
there was nothing he lAissed so nuich as the oppor- 
tunity of thus addressing an audience which in- 
cluded such a range of ability and intere.st, of lecturing 
on his owik subject to the best of those who w^^re to 
be candidates for distinction in various fields. The 
effect for the students was an enormous volume of 
eager and generous emulation. The mathematical 
student contended for a good place in the Latin and 
Greek class ; the classical student for a good place in 
mathematics and physics ; both for distinction in 
philosophy or literature. Such a system was, one 
may suppose, simply an extension/)! the school, and 
so it was, but under the new conditions of over 
increasing fraedom, selfdetermination, and responsi 
bility. It has been stated to me by an American 
professor that in the similar class sy.stem whic 
prevails there, with a larger number of well-to- o 
students than in Aberdeen—where at the time spoken 
of there were none — a certain public opinion is di use 
through the class that the work is not to be taken too 
seriously. No such temper prevailed iiwAberdeen, 
though some individuals^ strove, and^ strove wise y, 
for an extension of the range of interest, for some 
attention tp sport and a wider rangfe of rea in^ an 
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the system cf^mpelled.** The atmosphere was one of 
work and competition. The best students scorned 
delights and lived laborious days. TJiere were defects 
in the system Mid the spirit which it engendered. 
Some good students drew apart from their fello^ys 
and became prize and distinction hunters. .Our 
intercourse had not the charm and grace, the freedom 
of mind and wide range of cultured interests, the 
critical spirit that one found in intellectual circles 
at Oxford. But no one who remembers it in tran- 
quillity but must feel he owes a deep debt to the 
spirit* of arduous and generous emulation which 
breathed from these lads carving out their own 
careers on the rudely cut and hacked benches *of 
King’s College ; and the same temper prevailed, 
strengthened by the clearer perception of the end in 
view, in the medical classes at Marischal College, 
though there was perhaps a larger fringe of idlers 
and of young men cultivating the social amenities 
of life. 

It must not .be . forgotten, too, that the class 
system was already from 1860 onwaT^ds in process 
of modification by the growth of the system of 
honours, the increase in the numbers of candidates 
for honours in classics, mathematics, philosophy, and 
science. The better student sought distinction or at 
least a creditable place in all his classes, but he did 
not overestimate the importance of the class place. 
He knew* that ultimately his reputation and his 
future woulcl depend on the honours he gained in 
graduating, and that for that he must read and work 
by himself as w^ as attend lectures. A bridge was 
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being formed between the 'general* Culture of the 
degree curriculiim and the specialisation y^hich is the 
distinctive aim .and end of university training, but 
not to be begun till the right tinit^. To carry that 
specialisation further in classics and mathematics 
th^ie were the “ arenas of the south, and the help t){ 
the Ferguson and other scholarships. An occasional 
student of philosophy made his way, like Lord Haldane 
(an Edinburgh studenl)* to Gehnany. A graduate 
with honours in science might also go south, like Dr. 
CFaTmers Mitcjiell, or perhaps abroad. The majority 
of Science*grMuates, I think, went on to medicine. 

Such was the Scottish university education of 
thirty to forty years ago, an education which gave 
to the best of our young men, or a large proportion 
of them, a good general knowledge of “every 
essential department of general culture. Mill and 
Whately have discriminated between a general know- 
ledge and a superficial knowledge. “ lo have a 
general knowledge of a subject is to know only its 
leading truths, but to know these not superfidally 
but thoroughly so as to have a true conception of 
tjie subject in its great features ; leaving the minor 
details to those who require them for the purposes 
of their special pursuit.” Moreover, in the honours 
studies a beginning had been made in the more 
specialised and advanceij study of certain subjects 
— classics, mathematics and physics, philosophy, 
science — combined with this general trainiiig, and, 
according to the same authority, it is .this combi^- 
tion which censtitutes a truly liberal education 
‘ which gives an enlightened publib, a body, of culti 
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vated intellecls,* each toght by its attaininents in 
its own province what real knowledge, is, and knewing 
enough of other subjects to be able ta discern who are 
those that know^them better.” There were serious 
defects and shortcomings in the system. Too much 
in each department depended on the individual 
professor, his competence and conscientiousness. 
There were, though Mill was not convinced of this, 
important omissions in the" cmriculum — no history, 
no economics, no modern languages, very little 
natural science or English literature,. There A^as 
no well organised social intercourse sucfh im a college 
at Oxford or Cambridge provides, though the societies, 
debating, literary, scientific, were a vital element in 
our life and development. The physical side of 
education was neglected, and there were frequent 
tragedies due to neglect of sleep and food and exercise. 
The loneliness of life in lodgings was acutely felt by 
many and the perils of such a life are obvious. 

These were some of the defects which the Com- 
mission of 1889 set itself to remedy, and it did so, 
unfortunately, without following the ^ guidance of 
any clear principle, not proceeding gradually and 
letting the universities feel their way, especially in 
the matter of “ options,” but by a set of abrupt and 
revolutionary changes, with disastrous results for the 
pass degree, only to some extent compensated for 
by the improved facilities for honours work. Had 
the members of that Commission shared Mill’s and 
Whately’s comprehension of what a good general 
knowledge implies, and the former’s generous but not 
necessarjly extravagant estimate of the capacity of 
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tlhe human mind, they might have dop^much without 
disintegrating the old system. If the entrance 
examin^ion had been made of a genera"! character, 
with no too rigid exaction of a definite standard in 
individual subjecUS, *so as to raise the age by a year, 
froipL between sixteen a Ad seventeen tp about ejghtctyi, 
and thus to release most of the* students from one year 
in school subjects still continued, as classics and 
mathematics, it would* have been possible, even easy 
to add to the course as it stood a year of history 
and* of English literature while making provision 
for sumn\er •courses in modern languages, natural 
sciences, economics, and perhaps other subjects. 
As these established themselves, the principle of 
options might have been allowed in respect to 
languages and sciences while preserving as a nucleus 
those distinctively university subjects -in the sense 
that they are either not taught at school at all or 
taught in a different way and on a much lower level -- 
philosophy, history, and English Jiterature. At the 
same time, the honours student could have J)cen 
relieved of subjects which 'he had already studied 
sufficiently at school and which lound no place in 
fiis honours department, while he, too, should have 
been compelled to complete his general education 
by taking those subjects outside his department 
which are not school subjects - philosophy, histoiy, 
or English literature, fn this way the old curricu- 
lum, in so far as it represented “ eve^y essential 
department of general ^culture," woffid have been 
preserved but expanded, with some freedom of chpice 
as to the representatives of suoh departments as 
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languages and .si^ence^ We should have escaped 
one of the worst results of the present arrangement, 
the imperfectly educated honours* graduate, the 
second or third;clas8 honours graduate who has 
left incomplete his general edtcation in order to 
specialise without distinction/ • , 

This was not done, 'and in the prevailing mood'ol 
the moment it was probably impracticable. .It is 
such a development as the' universities might of 
themselves have inaugurated, had there existed 
among the professoriate a spirit of conservative 
reform. But the Scottish universities’ Jiaye suffered 
much from the concurrence of two trends of mind, 
impatient, ill-informed discontent without, entire 
complacency within. What was done was to attempt 
an illogical concession to the vague cry for “ options ” 
and “ specialisation ” in a scheme of partly settled 
alternatives, partly free selection. Some ten years 
ago this scheme was modified by a new ordinance, 
the excellent intention of which was to secure a 
course of more specialised study in each curriculum — 
two subjects out of five to be studied for at least 
two years — but the intention was in the main de- 
feated by the inertia of those professors who were 
unwilling to institute adequate second courses, and 
by a meaningless and unprincipled use of the term 
“ cognate subjects.” The final result was a more 
complete disintegration of the curriculum ; the degree 
came more, than ever to represent the study for a 
single year — sometimes not- even that — of seven 
disconnected subjects. A superficial knowledge of 
seven subjects took the place of a “ good general 
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knowledge ’’ of classics, mathematics .and physics, 
and philosophy, with an introduction to English and 
natural science* As regards the pass tlegree, the 
, last twenty-five ’years have thus witnessed a steady 
diminution of intores?t in the work for such a degree 
on the part of studeit? and professoj-, a steady fafl 
in its value as an introductiem to, and preparation 
for, vocational iind professiotial study, or as a 
guarantee of fitness iioi; teaching or other posts. 
The interest of the professor lias centred more and 
more in the group of honours stinlents wlio work 
with him throughout tlieir course. . 

The question, accordingly, with which one is 
brought face to face to-day when we are called upon 
to consider with a new seriousness the future of 
Scottish education, is whetlier tin* universities should 
continue to grant a pass degree of M.A. at all. Mark 
Pattison desired to abolish the pass degree at Oxford 
in 1868. The late Professor Ohrystal believed that 
the abolition of the pass degrei' would make tor a 
purer pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. Neither 
of these, in ^abolishing the* pa.ss degree, wished to 
eliminate the pass student, the student who is not a 
candidate for honours. Imt simply the student who 
comes “ to obtain the degree apart from the educa- 
tion.” What they seem to have anticipated was the 
use of our ordinary classes by a number of those 
whose parents wished 'them to continue liberal 
studies for a few years after leaving school, choosing 
freely the subjects they#wished to study for the sake 
* of knowledge, ^ not for the sake of a ‘degree. Mark 
Pattison may’ also have contemplated the use of 
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such classes ,by those^ who, having already begun 
their professional and industrial training, awake of 
themselves*to a desire for further knowledge of subjects 
outside the professional, and not included in a school, 
curriculum. Professor Burnet, Writing from the point 
^f view of one who believes* that the universities 
exist to produce an intellectual elite — ^the Hite from 
which are to come both the leaders in our learned 
professions and civil service^ and the smaller Hite 
of original researchers and doctores — seems to approsjch 
the same conclusion, as he would make the pass degree 
standard ‘‘ a little lower than that of ijie present 
Honours degree, but a good deal higher than the 
present Pass.” He would abolish honours, but 
make the pass of an honours standard. The present 
writer is inclined to think that, to substitute that 
illusion, a pass standard, for the honours degree, 
the examination for which is, like the French 
Aggregation, of a competitive nature, would be a 
retrogressive step. 

In order to answer the question, it is necessary 
to try to determine what was in fact, qnder the old 
system, and what is still in part the motive of a 
student in seeking to obtain a pass degree as tha‘t 
degree was and is. The idea of course was that he 
was completing his general education before entering 
on a professional or vocational training. “ Univer- 
sities,” says John Stuart Mill, “ are not intended 
to teach the knowledge required to fit men for some 
special mode of gaining ‘their livelihood. Their 
object is not to* make skilful lawyers,, or physicians, * 
or engineers, but capable and cultivated human 
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b*eings.” This is Professor ^ Burnet'tj ideal of a 
humanistic education, preceding tlie 'Vocational, as 
that waff develo^d by the Greeks and revived at the 
Renaissance (Higher Education and tlie War, chap, i.), 
an education which* aimed at developing faculty 
and, bringing out the* excellence of man man. 
ft ‘was admirably fulfilled in * the education of the 
honours graduate* under the old regulations, who 
combined specialised sifudy in some one department 
with a “ good general education ” as defined above. 

•But as a fact the number of students who took 
the degree, pass or honoui;^, in this spirit was always 
a minority. A certain number of our graduates 
did proceed to professional study in medicine and 
law ; a few passed into business and other careers, 
as journalism. For the majority the curriculum 
was also a professional or vocational one. They 
were going to be teachers and were studying the 
subjects they were afterwards to teach, it is th^ 
fall in the value of a pass degrejj as a recognised 
qualification for the teaching profession in Scotland 
that has doijc most to discredit it with students. 
In narrowing the work of the honours student to his 
special field, with one or two other subjects thrown 
in in a casual way, the intention of the 1889 Com- 
mission was not to improve his liberal education, as 
Mill and Professor Burnet describe that, but to make 
him more proficient in a study which, in the majority 
of cases, he intended to use in liis subseqivent career. 
These are the facts, and if is well to recognise them, for 
they raise som^ questions of the highest importance. 

Is it likely that any large number of our young 
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Scotchmen will .be abl^ to continue a purely general 
education till anything like the present age of an 
honours graduate ? Professor Burnel) seems to doubt 
this, and fixes the upper limit at “ twenty at least/’ • 
It is not in Scotland, but even hi wealthier England, 
apiong^the par^ts of those who send their so^s to 
Oxford or Cambridge* that the question had, even 
before the War, been growing insistent, whether they 
were justified in postponing • a professional training 
till so late ; and the economic conditions after the 
War are not likely to make the position easier. 'I^rose 
who are fully justified in dp voting themselyes to such 
a prolonged course of humanistic study are, first, 
those belonging to that section of society which has 
no Yieed to work, men whose function is to use 
worthily the blessings of fortune rather than to 
struggle for their attainment ’’ ((^schen, Rectorial 
Address at Aberdeen, 1888); second, the small class 
who may expect to become the Uite of some of the 
learned professions (such as the bar), or of the civil 
service; and, lastly, those whose profession is to 
be learning, our future researchers and university 
teachers. 

But is it certain that a liberal or humanist and a 
professional or vocational training are so opposed as 
to be mutually exclusive ? The conception of a human- 
istic education, an education which aimed at cultivat- 
ing a man’s excellence as such, we owe. Professor 
Burnet tells us, to Greece, and it was revived at the 
Renaissance ; but Greek thought would hardly allow 
the name of man to the merchant or the artisan, to 
any one but the leisured gentleman ; and the ideal 
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of the Renaissance was the c(|urtier, j:lie man whose 
profession was arms, but who added to his professional 
attainment social, literary, and artistic ciifture. The 
ideal of a democratic society is rather a vocation 
for every one, a hufnanist training for all accord- 
ing Jo' the measure c< 'their capacity. Further, fo/ 
the* great majority of adolest‘ents the perception 
of a purpose in view is the first awakener of intel- 
lectual interest. The* average .boy leaves scJiool 
with relief to take up the acquirement of a dehnite 
trade, and it is not only because it will bring him in 
wages — thpse.*are but the index of its reality and 
utility ; reality is just what his earlier studies seemed 
to him to lack. Many a studeni whose arts (‘oursc 
left him intellectually unawakened, becomes an erfger 
and generous student of medicine or law when he 
has descried the purpose and meaning of his studies > 
and in the past four years many a classically trained 
graduate and college fellow has turned to problems of 
administration, industry, and (‘onimerce with a zest 
that Plato and Demosthenes mid tte problems of 
syntax and interpretation ne^er called forth. 1 hat is 
the other side of the fact on which Professor Burnet 
justly lays stress, that his classii^al training fitted 

him to solve new problems. 

What is a humanist education ^ Is its aim tlie 
training of faculty or the imparting of knowleilge of 
a kind which is not professionally useful • 
quite enough to say that it is the education w iic i 
trains human excellence as such ; for a man who as 
no profession (admitting that scholafship is itse ^ a 
profession, a vocation) is either an* abstraction or a 
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dilettante, f ri)fe88or i Burnet’8 analysis seems to 
show, and truly, that a humanist education involves 
both traimng of faculty and habits, and the imparting 
of knowledge ot certain kinds, viz. of those subjects 
which are not necessarily of use ‘for the practice ^f 
a. part^icular profession, but' t^hich do concern him 
intimately as man ‘and citizen. The distinction 
between a vocational and a humanist education rests 
on the fact that there are certain common ends which 
concern all whatever their different vocations and 
purely personal needs may be. These common" finds 
may 436 summed up as truth, justice^ and beauty; 
and a humanist education is such an education as 
tends to cultivate a disinterested love of truth, 
justice, and beauty, a desire to understand something 
of the world in which we live, a desire to secure a well 
ordered society in which to live and practise one’s 
vocation, a full appreciation of beauty in nature, and 
in those arts in which the souls of men express them- 
selves, communic^ite themselves to one another. 

.Now as regards the first of these, the training of the 
intellect to apprehend truth and to desire to do so, the 
important thing is not the subject which one studies, 
but the method in which it is studied. French and 
English may afford just as good a training as Latin 
and Greek, and what is more important, an industrial 
or commercial education may, if gone about in the 
right way, serve the purpose as well as what at present 
we call a Jiumanist or liberal education. We know 
how long and obstinate in this country was the opposi- 
tion to the institution of a systematic training of the 
teacher. The feding underlying this opposition was 
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that teaching is a practical art l^st lear^e*! by practice, 
that given a knowledge of his subject any one could 
learn to teach-— no amount of experience fo the con- 
trary seems to shake this belief. Jhe evidence is 
evaded by declaring that teaching is a gift and needs no 
direction and training.* 'As a fact, the^ training of thp 
teacher is to a very small degriSe practical. What is 
aimed at is to liberklise his work by making him con- 
scious of the principles-*-physiologi(;al, psychologiaal, 
ethical, etc.— on which it depends, that with these in 
view*he may understand what he is doing, may cease to 
follow a meaningless routine— hearing a lessoji learned 
by a tired boy the night before— may begin to adapt 
his means to his end under the guidance of settled 
principles and growing ex})eri«-nce. Now it is just shch 
liberal study of their substaiu'e, their ends and their 
means, the principles on which they rest, that our com- 
merce and industry need, and that we have in view in 
instituting a faculty of commerce, a college of agri- 
culture, a faculty of engineering. ^ The work which 
these do is not«to provide a merely vocational trainjng. 
In doing so tl\ey are also giving a humanist education, 
because they are cultivating faculty, awakening a 
knowledge and understanding of principles, and of 
the means and aims of independent investigation. It 
was the want of such a liberal interest in his work on 
the part of the English clerk, even the English man of 
business, which was the tlieme of Mr. Gosclum’s rec- 
torial address at Aberdeen in 1888. The IJnglishman 
has been outdistanced by their German rival because 
the latter “ cai^s more about his woVk ; because^ as 

a rule, he takes an interest in it apart from its results 

• • • 
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in money Tjhich . i . the Englishman has not 
hitherto learned sufl&ciently to take.” 

But this, of course, is not the whole nlatter. A 
humanist educajiion is not merely a training of faculty. • 
In fact we are less confident than ^e were of the va|j^e 
gf Latjn, Greek, and mathemktics as general edugators 
of faculty, though Professor Burnet quite justly takes 
exception to the exaggeration of the view that there 
is no such thing as* a genenal training of faculty. It 
is because the mere disciplinary study of Latin and 
Greek was continued so long, with no introducftion 
to their unique literary and historic interest, that it 
remained so barren of humanist value. A Matthew 
Arnold could say of our great classical public schools : 

Here are our young barbarians all at play. 

A humanist education is concerned with certain 
subjects as subjects because of their importance to 
us as men and citizens, as beings who need to acquire 
not only a disinterested love of truth in general, and the 
habit of impartial investigation, but who are mightily 
concerned in the discowjry of truth in ^certain fields, 
and whose common ends include not only truth, 
scientific and historic, but also justice and beauty. 

If the War has revealed the value and the necessity of 
a liberal study of vocational subjects, of a better, t.e. a 
liberal education of business as well as professional 
men, it has also revealed the vital importance of a 
greater wjdth of humanist culture, literary, his- 
torical, and philosophical this is the ground on 
which classical' study can be vindicat^ed : and this is 
the proper field of the faculty of arts as such. 
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What the Russian revoluti)n andatf reactions in 
other countries have revealed is that the safety of the 
professiohs, compierce, and industry depends on the 
humanist enlightenment of as large ^ number of the 
C9mmunity as possible. Men and women are not only, 
and Jess and less wilt they be, expert, (or in^^xpert) 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, manufacturers, bankers, 
clerks, and artisans, they are also citizens of the world 
and the State. Regarded in iti» simplest and most 
practical way, they are voters on whose understand- 
ing* ^nd temper the security of society and its callings 
and institutions depends. It is the immediate and 
insistent interest of every profession and industry 
that the education of its members and servants should 
include elements of a liberal education which do not 
belong to the school stage-philosophy, hiHtf)ry, 
economics, literature, art — and that, so far as jiractic- 
able, they should be encouraged to pursue such studieF 
even after they have begun their professional training ; 
and it is the duty of the State and. the universities tc 
provide the necessary means. . , 

If, then, one asks who are likely to be the pasf 
students of the future, it seems to me that the answei 
depends on circumstances. In future we want fewej 
than in the past of the students who seek the degree 
rather ^han the education, who are vaguely qualifyinj 
for teaching or whatever else may turn up. If,, a 
Professor Burnet hopes, the age of matriculation b* 
put back to seventeen, then we may have, to provid' 
once more for the completion of the general educatioL 
of a considerable number of young men and woipen 
who are not likely to proceed to honours. It might 
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be feasible, as Profesapr Harrower has suggested in 
an admirable article {Aberdeen University Review, 
November* 19 18), to substitute for tlie general M.A., 
representing a rather meaningless collection of sub- 
jects, several definite types 6f *pa8S degree (B.^. 
leading to literary, philosophical, histgrical 

including economics rfnd constitutional law. Such* a 
scheme would, however, involve cdnsiderable changes 
m the teaching arrangements. A language and 
literature class, for example, intended for students 
taking a last year of such study, should not* be 
taught on the same lines as one whieh ,is the first 
step in the ascent to honours. The time is past for 
composition, construing, and parsing. What is wanted 
Is fapid reading and good lectures on literature and 
'history. 

But if it prove impracticable to effect any material 
change in the age of entrance, such pass students as 
we shall have are likely to be young men and women 
already entering on a professional or vocational train- 
ing; teaching — in which the university should at once 
take over all the educational work o{ the training 
centres — medicine, law, journalism, commerce. The 
duty of the university will be to see that in the case 
where this professional education is itself the work 
of the university or of institutions affiliated to the 
university, as technical colleges, schools of art, 
training centres, it shall be conducted in the spirit 
of humanistic, i,e. disinterested, scientific study ; and 
to endeavour to secure the inclusion in the curriculum 
of an adequate element of purely humanist study, 

philosophy, history, and literature. No one can 
* ♦ 
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believe that the humanist education, (jf our medical 
students is adequate. That of our law students has 
probably fallen, for even when they take the degree of 
M.A., it is largely by the help of .what are really 
professional studies. ’ 

Xhe second duty of*t*he university .will be tv secure 
tliat its classes are made, in every way possible, 
available for those who, having entered on a profes- 
sional or industrial tridning outside the university 
altogether, yet lare required, by the enlightened policy 
of their employers, or by their })er(‘('ption of their 
own needs^ito seek furtlier humanist, liberal eduration 
in their own interest as men and citizens. 'I'hc^ act i vity 
of bodies like the Workers’ Kdu(*ational Association 
proves the existence of a demand for knowI(‘dge t*hat 
extends beyond the vocational. TIk^ princijde of an 
education continued after industrial life has begun is 
admitted in the recent Kducation Acts for those who 
leave school at the age of fourt(‘(*n to begin work 
as clerks or in similar situations, .professional, (ami- 
mercial, industrial. The university will have ^o epter 
in a more gonerous spirit than in tli(^ past into the 
humanist education of these and indeed of all classes 
and conditions of the community. This is the theme 
on which Sir Henry Jones has dwelt impressivc'ly 
in The Hibberi J ournal \ and il it is not the special 
and particular work of the university, it is a duty 
which the Scottish universities (‘annot afford to 
neglect. • 

The vital part of thA 1889 ordinance regulating 
degrees in arts;, (Ordinance No. 11) were the clauses 
dealing with the ^degree with lionours, and the 
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ordinance wlych replaced it has done still more to 
encourage specialised honours study. Some 40 to 60 
‘ per cent of the annual graduates in tjie faculty of arts 
are now honours graduates. The groups of students 
working for honours in various 'departments ha^e 
become the chief nuclei in th6 university organism, 
taking the place of \he “ class ” under the ofder 
regime. These are the principal and peculiar concern 
of the university, these yourig men and women who 
have the ability to specialise and can find in the 
pursuit of knowledge in some branch of learning'that 
element of purpose which is wanting to a purely 
general education, and which less intellectually in- 
terested minds find in their professional or vocational 
studies, so far as these are well directed to the end 
they have in view. It remains to consider what has 
been done, and what has yet to be done, to raise the 
level of specialised honours studies. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the 1889 
and subsequent ordinances have raised the level of 
honours work. The honours candidate was set free 
from the large number of pass subjects required 
from him under the older system. Honours classes 
were instituted which had hitherto been additional, 
optional classes conducted by the professor or 
assistant or outside coach. The place of such a 
coach in mathematics as Dr. Rennet was at Aberdeen 
has been taken by a fairly elaborate development — 
e.g. in Edinburgh — of tutorial instruction conducted 
by teachers ranging from student instructors (senior 
st\idents assisting the work of those who are less 
advanced) to the ^senior lecturers and the professor. 
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The advance may be testfd in twojways, first, by 
noting the extent to which Scottish graduates still find 
it necessary to^ continue undergraduate study else- * 
where ; secondly, by the fitness they show io proceed 
^t once to indepeMent, post-graduate, research work. 
It )yas the custom formerly for almost all qur most 
ambitious graduates in classics and mathematics to 
proceed to Oxford or Cambridge and read there for 
the tripos or the classical hoiumrs schools — modera- 
tions and litterae hmnaniares. The custom has 
almost ceased^ despite the attractions of Oxford and 
Cambridge for the student of these subjects. * Those 
who do go to Oxford read only for litterae Imrmniorea. 
In mathematics, no Edinburgh graduate durinj^ the 
last six years or more has proceeded to (/ambridge 
to read for the tripos, though one or two, after some* 
preliminary training in research here, have gone to 
Cambridge for post-graduate work. It is due to 
the failure of the English universities to piovide 
adequately for such post-graduate* work and to found 
scholarships for post-graduate Jitudems that the exist- 
ing practice* has continued,* for in most of the cases 
that have come under my own observation the 
graduate would have gone to Oxford or ( ambridge, 
could he have afforded it, only for post-graduate 
work^ but no college offered scholarships for such 
work. 

If the other test be applied the result will also be 
found at least fairly satisfactory. In classics and 
mathematics, in modefn languages^ apd English, in 
tihilosophy and science, our graduates of the ;a8t 
twenty -five year^ have done cfedi table ^ research, 
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though unfortunately n^Bt of it has been done at 
other universities, and in some cases after further, 
preliminary work elsewhere. The arts facility in 
the Scottreh universities does not yet make the 
provision of lectures, instruction, lind direction ii^ 
post-graduate wgrk a part of its curriculum, ^'he 
only professor at Edirfburgh who intimates in the 
university calendar “ Post-graduate and Research 
Lectures” is the professor of*' mathematics. “The 
principal aim of the lectures is to bring into promin- 
ence topics suitable for original investigation.” Snfth 
courses will have to become a regular pa»rt of the 
5urriculum in all departments. 

The Commission of 1889 showed the same want 
Df any clear guiding principle in legislating for the 
honours degre^ as for the pass. The honours 
student was relieved of the necessity of passing in all 
the seven subjects required for the ordinary degree, 
but was compelled to take up, at first three, under 
the later ordinanceJ«;o, subjects outside his honours 
group. The Commissioners had clearly not made up 
their minds what an honours course of study was 
intended to be, and what was its relation to a general, 
liberal education. One of two methods might have 
been pursued by the Commission, either to exempt 
the honours candidate from all subjects outside his 
group — Latin and Greek, English (language and 
literature with British history), modern languages, 
history — or* to select these extraneous subjects on 
some rational^ principle. But no principle is dis- 
coverable in the 1889 regulations except a desire to 
weight the balances in favour of classics and mathe- 
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matics, much harder conditi^s as regards extraneous 
^subjects beiijg^ exacted of candidates for honours 
in English, modern lan^ages, and history than of * 
candidates in either classics or mathematics! Had the 
,Pommission said *to* themselves, “ By addiiig a year, 
or even two years, td the school cur;-i(‘ulum,,vve have 
provided that the candidate lor honours shall have 
made an adequate study of those school subjects in 
which he is not going tc? specialise. But we have not 
made any provision for his having any knowledge 
of such a distinctively humanist and university sub- 
ject as philosophy. Moreover, history and English 
literature, as taught in the university, are quite 
distinct from what they can be as school subjects. 
English literature is itself an all important (chapter 
in the history of the English and Sc^tish people, the, 
history of the national soul, more so than either 
philosophical or economic history because more con- 
crete, including the emotional and artistic as well 
as the intellectual and material., Me shall require 
every honours student to include in bis curric^ulum 
some study .of history, British and European, and of 
philosophy and of English literature. No great 
hardship would have been involved. The honours 
student would have been defined as what he really 
is, % young specialist beginning to detach himself 
from a not yet completed general training. Me 
ihould have escaped ‘some of the worst conse- 
quences of the new regulations, the psoduction o 
some of the worst typts of graduates for which the 
Scottish univarsities are responsible.* The third class 
honours graduate^in classics or mathematics w o as 
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included in his, currici|Jum a couple of irrelevant 
subjects — education, not because be was interested 
in the subject or looked forward to teing .a teacher, 
but because he believed it was easy, and botany or 
natural history because it could' b^ begun and ende^ 
in, a short sunpner session (this was the cas^ at 
Aberdeen) — is a worsd* educated man than a good 
pass graduate. Moreover, even a good honours 
graduate under modern conditions — and this applies 
to English as well as Scottish universities — is being 
educated along such narrow lines that even his vMrk 
in his lown department suffers in cons^uonce. The 
honours graduate in English literature, e.g, of Oxford 
or Scotland or the provincial English universities, 
who* knows little or nothing of classics, history, and 
, philosophy, is i^ally not qualified to do good work 
in the history and criticism of English literature 
because of ignorance of the literary, historical, 
and philosophical background implied. One would, 
therefore, still be disposed to make every honours 
candidate in the faculty of arts study in the first 
two years of a five y emirs’ course philosophy and 
either history or English literature. But one recog- 
nises that there are objections, educational as well 
as practical, to prescriptions enjoining extraneous 
study, and that the same result might, in some cases, 
be achieved along another line. 

For there can be little doubt that, when a 
student of . capacity reaches the “ epoch where a 
discursive range from province to province of in- 
formation must give way to the inverse process of 
concentrating the energies of the intellect in undivided 
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intensity upon some one oWect,” hi^ mind resents 
Intensely any diversion to alien or e^en extraneous 
studies.* J can* well remember the abhdirence with 
which a student of chemistry at Oxford regarded 
his compulsory €rreek ; and it was not from any 
want of abibty to master that or any other subject, 
blit from a feeling that for him it wks a useless and 
senseless task. K such a specialist discovers, indeed, 
that another subject hag a bearjng on his own which 
he must understand, that the knowledge of another 
language is a key which he must possess, he can as 
a rule m^stef the subject or language, sufi^ciently 
for his purpose, rapidly and readily. Butdiis mind 
shrinks from dabbling in subjects tJuit do not concern 
, him unless he does so with the distinct feeling that it 
is as a recreation. The enjoyment of a novel read in 
hours of hard work is not itself Iialf so keen as is the 
enhanced gusto with which one returns to arduous 
but welcome studies. 

It may be, then, that it is a mistake to induce an 
honours student to dabble at all in other studies that 
have no bearing on that in which he is specialising 
He is not quite in the position of a man immersed in 
professional or industrial pursuits and thouglits, whost 
mind welcomes some escape into purer regions, cravef 
for knowledge of what concerns his wellbeing as i 
man, ’disinterested study of historical or philosophica 
or scientific problems, oiHlie joys of literatuie and art 
For the student’s own field of study ma;^ include s< 
much of this. I should be disposed to argue that n 
the work, e,g, for classical honoursT were planned to 
include not linguistic study only, but a really adequate 
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study of litei^ture an(J history — something a goo5 
deal more thsfn enough to explain the texts read— 
the work of^he classical student woulH include all the 
requisite elements of a humanist education. The 
rest might be left to his own Teading rather than 
compulsory stud^. So with modern languages. The 
present coupling of French and German is admittedly 
provisional. When we can provide a sufficient range 
of teaching, French vill be quite enough by itself, if 
the study of the language be taken as an instrument 
for the wider study of the history, the thought, and 
the literature of France, perhaps also. French art. 
The suggestion need not be developed further. A 
*good example of what an adequately inclusive course 
of honours study might be is given in the school of 
litterae humaniores at Oxford, and perhaps in the 
prescription for honours in history at Edinburgh — 
history being the one subject for which something 
like adequate provision is made, in the faculty of 
arts at Edinburgh, for manysided instruction, having 
four professors, besides a professor of economics, and 
several lecturers. Yet even here the ^history of 
English thought and the history of English literature 
might be included in the list of optional subjects! 
One of the questions, at least, which call for recon- 
sideration is the constitution of our honours groups 
within themselves. Their definition has been left 
perhaps a little too entirely’ to the individual pro- 
fessor ; the ^board of studies has confined itself to 
receiving reports ; there has been no attempt to think 
out the possibilities of co-operation bei^ween depart- 
ments. A well thought out, comprehensive honours 
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course is the proper introijuction .t» independent 
^esearch in a more limited field. 

And •this brings us to what is the re’ally crucial • 
question. Who’ are our honours students, and what 
are we training «heb\ for ? The question concerns 
the English universities, e.g. Oxford ami Cambridge, 
quite as much as the Scottish universities. 1 have 
spoken earlier of honours studies as providing tlie 
bridge from general culture to that highest work of 
scholarship which consists in itivestigation, research 
aceording to the scientific principles which govern 
such invefjitigation in different fields— the sciences, 
philosophy, history, etc. The want of such'a biidge 
in the American universities, if 1 may judge from 
. some small experience as well as from the report o 
those who know, has led many an American student 
into research before he has acquired a wide and deep 
enough knowledge of the whole field of his mwstiga- 
tion. On the other hand, it is a very material question 
whether in this country we have not pau} more atten- 
tion to the bridge than to the country leyoiKj i . 
We have strengthened anti lengfhcned it m the 
improvement of our honours studies, >ut it is s 
in the air, because we have not yet in oui uiuversi i , 
at least in the faculty of arts, a siiflicicnt body o 
students who, having passed the honours stage, are 
engage'd in what on the Continent is regarded as the 
proper work of the university, the acquireinen o 
the principles and methods of original investigation 
and their application income selected hel-b 
Who are oiy honours students, ami wha a 
training them for?, A large proportion are studymg 
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with a view becoming school teachers, heads of 
departments ii the subjects — classics, English, moder^^ 
languages—which they profess. An*honqups degree ^ 
is now a condition of holding such a post in a secondary ! , 
school receiving grants from th^ Scottish Education 
Department. Some of the "best of the men are 
preparing for the Indian and home civil services* 
the age of passing into which has' been for the last 
thirty years from t^wenty-two to twenty-four. A 
smaller number hope to proceed to higher, original 
work, and to become university lecturers and pro- 
fessor^. To do so they will probably have j:o proceed, 
with the help of a Carnegie or other scholarship, to 
some university in England or on the Continent to 
acquire the methods of investigation and guidance , 
in their work, or must spend a year or more in dis- 
covering them for themselves. The character of our 
honours teaching is determined by this fact. Honours 
work does not differ essentially from pass work. It 
consists in preparing for an examination, dogmatic 
instruction supplemented by reading, and tutorial in- 
struction in what Is already known, not investigation. 
The work of a Scottish professor who takes his duty 
to his students very seriously, is, like that of an 
Oxford tutor, largely a business of training pupils 
in examination gymnastics, and with the advantage, 
or disadvantage, that he is himself the principal 
examiner. Attempts are inade, here and in the 
provincial , universities in England, to modify the 
system by the introductioik of a thesis. But the 
result is only partially successful, an attempt to 
blend twojdifferept t)rpeB and stages of work, with 
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the result that the thesis |jecomes. either just au 
assay done at^ome or, if it has any value, it absorbs 
so much* of the student’s time that he may fail to do • 
himself justice in the written papery. The tliesis is 
ijot well adapted to a competitive examination. 

']f he crucial questioli Is, are we j ust^ed in enc^ouVa g- 
ing young men and women td continue till tlie age 
of twenty-three or twenty-four a training of this 
examination character* an education which has for 
its main end the power to make a brilliant appearance 
in 'papers that have to be written in three hours. 
The age of the Indian civil service examinalion is 
now to be brought back to nineteen— if change 
which will hit Scotland very hard, supposing that 
• the service still remains an attractive one for ydung 
Scotchmen, unless some corresponding change takes 
glace in the age of entering the university and of 
completing honours work. The chief reason for the 
change is understood to be that after twenty-four 
the entrants to the service do no^ so readily master 
Indian languages and adapt themselves to their, new 
requirements as they would do if they entered on 
their vocational training at an earlier age. Is it 
to be wondered at, that, tired of a long training 
merely for examinations, they have been loath to 
reconynence the learning of languages, law, and 
similar subjects? Surely by twenty-one a young 
man should have at least either begun or be Ix'ginning 
a purposeful vocational training whethei; for a pro- 
fession or governments service, or, if scholarship, 
learning, higher teaching is to be Tiis vocation,^ he 
should have escaped from the perk>d of examination 
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drill and be beginning a free, responsible student, 
guided rather than instructed, to stijdy and apply 
the methods of scientific investigation. Thfe is what 
many of our mpst brilliant honours graduates have 
not yet been trained to do. Tf Ranted a Carnegje 
scholarship for .research they lose a year or t^yo in 
acquiring new methods of work, unless at some other 
university they find the guidance 'they have not got 
at home from a training 'directed to teach them 
to write good compositions and translations and to 
discourse rapidly at second hand on a wide rangfe of 
historical and critical questions. 

For ‘the method reacts upon the teacher. A 
conscientious professor cannot lose sight of the needs 
of fiis pupils, and as regards opportunity for original* 
work he is in a worse position than his predecessor 
before 1889. He has lost the long summer vacation. 
If his teaching is on a somewhat higher level than 
before, when the professor taught only ordinary 
classes, it is not y^t on the level or of the kind which 
it i^ possible to connect easily with his own research, 
where he could make his' students co-warkers. From 

October to the middle of June he is immersed in 

• 

lectures, tutorials, examinations, and affairs ; nor 
are honours lectures to-day of a kind that need little 
or a stereotyped preparation. He lectures f>o the 
ordinary class in a more or less general or popular 
way, or gives instruction of a more or less school 
character. . He lectures to the honours class on a 
more advanced level over *a more restricted field 
whjch varies from year to year. He has no class to 
which he can leoture straight from his own work, 
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setting forth the methods he ^ usings eKainining the 
details on which his progress depends/revealing liis 
own mind as it works towards conclusions, tentative 
or final. Such lectures would be los^ on an ordinary 
c^ps8, and even fcfr an honours class would be too 
specialised for their e:jfaInination purj^oses. 

For the honours student, ^therefore, as well as 
for the pass studeht, we want some putting back of 
the age of entrance and therefore of graduation. If 
the honours examination - -whether as we have it at 
present, a competitive examination with classes, or, 
as* Professoj: Burnet seems to contemplate, a kiglier 
pass examination — is to continue to be, nof merely 
a preparation for the pursuit of higher scholarship 
•on the part of a few, but the final stage in the general 
humanist education of those who are to be the Uile 
of our learned professions, our industiy and commerce, 
and our civil service, then this stage must end by 
about twenty-one, setting free some lor professional 
training, others for the pursuit of higher learning 
with no further regard to examinations; and, we 
must provide* within our universities for the instruc- 
tion and guidance of such post-graduate students. 

(1) The professor will need to be himself a worker 
quite as much as a fecturer. It may be that in 1 icrmany 
too much stress has been laid on this qualification, or too 
little on others, but the ideal is a sound one. Scien- 
tific productiveness is so sharply emphasised among 
the conditions of admission that it oversJiadows all 
the rest. In the requirements which tin* candidate 
has to meet stress is laid, not upon fhe extent of^his 
knowledge and his readiness to iinpart it, not upon 
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the elegance* of his diction, not .upon the formal 
aspects of his lectures, but upon the scientific content 
of the wort presented by him, upon the .evidence it 
shows of his capacity for original research ” (Paulsen). 
For the work which a Scottish* professor has 
(ho and. will stijl have to doj If the university is to 
deal with all the classes of students described above, 
we shall still need men with some 'of the tradition of 
eloquent exposition* on which France and Scotland 
have laid stress. But high scholarship should not be 
sacrificed to eloquence — ^though there are subjects 
in which the latter quality is more useful than in 
others—and if a professor has no great gift of popular 
exposition, the work of teaching the ordinary class 
should be handed over to a well qualified and* 
adequately paid lecturer appointed for the purpose. 

(2) The professor must be assisted in a large part 
of the undergraduate work by a staff of assistant 
lecturers sufficiently well paid to secure their services 
for some time, apd sufficiently numerous to allow 
them also to pursue original work. The tenure of a 
lectureship should depend to some extent on the 
lecturer showing himself able and willing to pursue 
such work. The professor should, as a rule, lecture 
to the ordinary class. There is no such introduction 
to a subject as a good survey of the field by one who 
is a master of that subject, and there is nothing in 
which great English scholars have more excelled than 
this popular yet scholarly presentation of their subject, 
e,g. Huxley’s. Lectiues, Stopford Brooke’s Primer of 
English Literature, But in, a great part of the 
honours work he should or might, as his po^-graduate 
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work increased, direct rather than* t^ach. One is 
inclined to dcjubt whether the institution and multi- 
plicatioA of hopouis classes has been altogether or 
largely a blessing. JChey have increased the tendency 
jf student's to clilig*to lectures, especially in the case 
of women, the most docile of studei^jbs. In gld days 
one'read for honours by oneself, and there was some- 
thing wonderfully* stimulating, after the introduction 
of the ordinary class, imbeing flung out to find one’s 
own way in Kant and Plato and other authors. 
Doubtless one wasted time and went astray. A guide 
is needed .if only to tell one what iiot to rea(h But 
honours classes should be largely tutoJfd, and 


lectures should be given by as many and as varied 
« minds as possible, and they should be short courses 
clearly intended only to supplement the candidate’s . 
own reading. Neither the professor nor the lerturei 
must be overweighted with teaching of the instruc- 
tion imparting or coaching kind, if he is to be an 
original worker able to guide the work of his high( st, 
his post-graduate students. . 1 he varnegie I rust 
exists to strengthen the university. It can do so 
better by developing existing departments than 
Sy erecting new ones. But two conditions should 
govern its institution of new lectureships. If they 
are of a junior and assistant type they should be in 
the nature of fellowships tenable on condition of 
work being done. If the new lecturer is t<> be the 

head of a department, the Trust ^should. insist upon 
his being a member of the relevant facujty, and shodd 
found no such lectureship without provision for. the . 
ultimate foundation of a chair.* We ne more 
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professorships^ too, thaji one in a department suci 
as English on French or natural histojy, etc. It is 
contact with many independent minds that^stlmulates 
an able student think and inquire for himself. 

(3) Lastly, if remains to consider whether therg 
are not/esource^ in Scotland ''Which the universities 
have neglected, and w'hich might be brought in *to 
aid the honours or, at least, the post-graduate 
work. 

A great source of strength to the German uni- 
versities, in the past at any rate, was found in *1^6 
Privatiozmi system whereby a young scholar might, 
at his 'own risk financially, become, with the 
approval of the university authorities, after certain 
tests, a recognised lecturer in some department. 
Circumstances in this country, and the plan of our 
studies, render it unlikely that such a system will 
become prevalent here. The bulk of university 
teaching must be done by the professor and his 
departmental staff, but even for honours students, 
and , still more for post-graduate work, there are 
resources outside the university which should be 
utilised. Only a year or two ago the Times Literary 
Supplement commented upon the fact that the two 
most noteworthy contributions made to historical 
science in Scotland in the year came from scholars 
quite unconnected with the university. I do not 
imagine for a moment that men of the distinction 
of the writers in ‘question. Dr. George Macdonald 
of the Scottish Education > Department and Dr. 
Mathieson, could be asked to undertake to give 
lectures to honours students at the stage which such 
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students have reached at present.. Rut once tlic 
universities had^ numbers of post-grjuiVate students 
working ‘fo^higlier degrees, it should not be impossible 
to get from scholars like these, or Jike Dr. Doorge 
Neilson and othem ^ho have done so much for the 
Scottish Texts Society; short course's of lectures cpi 
rhethods of research and thc^ields in which resea n-h 
is most called foi\ Such lectures would he of the 
highest value to our stmlents, luul not only so, but 
would help to attract to the university higlier students 
from other universities and countries. The diilii'ulty 
0 ! inviting^ lectures from such scholars at present is 
that we have no special audience for them, no*stiid(‘nt8 
whose work they can help. Jn 1014, just bc'fore the 
, War broke out, the University of Aberdeen appointed 
the late Dr. Jakobsen of Copeidiagen to give' a short 
annual course of lectures on Icelandic or Old Norse 
^lology. The idea was excellent, yet it was 
difficult to fit the course into the work of the mere 
honours student without overburdening his examina- 
tion curriculum. Even on a less high level than 
such scholar^ as these, there are in all our larger 
Scottish towns scholars of distinction, brilliant philo- 
sophical students who have entered the ministry, 
retired Indian civilians who are masters of Indian 
languages, students working by themselves in various 
fields.* Care would have to be exercised in granting 
recognition, but when competent and adccpiate they 
should, if they wished, be recognised as e,xtra-mural 
teachers for honours an^l higher degrees, and the fees 
of those who attend the courses shduli be paid by 
the Carnegie Trust. The teaching jn contemplafton 
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will not attract the “ coach ” who must live by his 
work, but th& scholar who feels a little alone, wbp 
might welcome some connection witS the*,university, 
and above all some contact with younger minds, 
younger scholars treading the ^ath in which he has 
preceded them.^ Each department, too, should have 
at its disposal funds Vherewith to secure occasidha*! 
courses of lectures from such sch6lars of distinction. 
Lastly, for higher, . post-graduate work there must 
be a free interchange of students and co-operation 
of teachers among the Scottish universities. It* has 
been suggested that the different univer^ties might 
speciali^ in different directions. Any a priori 
stereotyped arrangement of this kind would be a 
mi^cake. An element of competition between uni-, 
versities is entirely desirable. But it should be 
possible for the various departments to consult and 
interchange information as to higher courses. A 
student would be guided by his needs and the 
character of the teachers he could find. A student 
of Greek philosophy might find special opportuni- 
ties at St. Andrews, one of patristic literature at 
Aberdeen. 

This would seem to be the direction in which thfe 
universities must grow if they are to complete their 
development and attain the full measure of their 
stature, ‘‘ to induct their pupils into the highest 
course of knowledge, to train the intellect to the 
investigation of the laws of nature, man, and society — 
an investigation which shal^ be based upon an ex- 
haustive knowkdge of the phenomena in each case, 
ani shall employ ^ll the powers of the reason in ascer- 
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{diiniiig ths relations between the phenomena 
jiothing short of this can be the aim ol*^iny establish- 
ment for superior education, such as a feiiversity.” 
In some way we must shorten the period of examina- 
tion gymnastics, ’whether by substituting a higher 
j)ass for the present Competitive honours examii|a- 
ti6n, or it may be by limiting tile present requirement s 
which under the* pressure of competition and the 
desire to make the ex«r*iination,a test of the highest 
scholarship have become, at any rate in some subjects, 
almost too exacting for the candidate who is seeking 
^mply to, qualify himself as a school teacjier or 
complete his general education, while they have 
compelled the scholar to linger unduly at this stage. 
Or it may come to be necessary to draw the fiftiire 
scholar aside and encourage him to quit honours^ 
studies at a certain stage and seek rather for a higher 
research degree. We must find in the Carnegie 
scholarships the means of helping him, and a con- 
dition of tenure for at least the first year is that he 
should continue to study the methods of research 
at the uniyersity. Finally we must secure all the 
requisite teaching and material. 

Nothing is to be gained, one feels sure, by any 
radical change in the character of honours work, 
which would substitute for our present drill a prema- 
ture attempt at research work. We have seen what 
that means both in Germany and America the 
multiplication of valueless theses, work .done at the 
expense of a thorough preliminary ^ training such 
as our honoiy:s courses undoubtedly provide. But 
we must not, by raising the standard unduly * dairy 
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on this purelyre;caminatbn work to too late a period. 
After a certafn stage what is needed is not work 0 / 
this examination kind, even on “a highei; standard, 
but a different ,t 5 ^e of wort- to wit, investigation 
and research. 

, The practical question which still remains to be 
considered is, how far*'can the universities be trusted 
to adapt themselves to the need's of the national 
situation, to reform, themselves, so far as reform is 
needed, from within, under the present arrangements 
for government by senatus and court. The present 
writer? as a member of senatus, is perhaps not the 
best person to discuss the question, but he will do 
so quite frankly and according to his lights. On 
certain proposed changes little need be said. The 
, position in which lecturers were left by the 1889 
Commission, without any voice in the management 
of the university outside their own classes, is con- 
fessedly absurd, and steps are being taken to secure 
their representation on the faculties. If this were 
don^, and if it became the settled policy of the 
universities and the Catnegie Trust, to establish 
no independent lectureship, as distinguished from an 
assistant lectureship, without making provision for it^ 
being gradually raised to a professorship, most of the 
difficulties of the situation would be met. But even 
if all the lecturers were admitted to the senatus, 
that would not radically alter its character. It 
might become more (or less) efficient for the discharge 
of its routine duties, the regular work of carrying 
on through its faculties the administration of the 
ordinances as they stand. It would not become 
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a body better fitted to initiate geneial schemes of 
ceconstructioijji.^ \ 

Wha'fc lAakes.a sfenatus a conservative tiody, indeed ‘ 
so very conservative that, till recejitly at any rate, 
po reconstructioii of the curriculum had ever been 
^carried out by the Universities theii^selves, is that, it 
consists of a congeries of experts, each primarily 
interested in his* own subject and department, and 
jealous of interferenceffi'om without. Unwilling to be 
interfered with, each is, as a rule, chary of interference. 
Blft it is impossible to effect any reconstruction of a 
curriculuru ot* studies without the risk of treading on 
some one’s corns, be it to change his hour of lecturing 
or to spend more money on another department than 
his own. It is very difficult for a body of individual 
experts to rise to a detached view of the question and, 
admit that, important as every, subject is in itself, 
yet from certain points of view and for certain gener- 
ally admitted purposes, some must be provided for 
more extensively than others. TJie attempt that was 
made some years ago to render. the (uirriculum fi^r the 
pass degree more coherent by providing for double 
courses in two subjects of every curriculum- -i*xrept 
where two subjects were so cognate that the one was 
a real introduction to the other, as political history 
to constitutional, etc. — was, as already mentionexi, 
defeated by the unwillingness of certain professors 
to arrange ,for double courses, or evaded by calling 
subjects “ cognate ” which had no real inter-con- 
nection of the kind intended, hrcnch is not an 
introduction to German as Latin is to hrench. ^ 

If it is the case, then, that, some measure of 
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reconstruction is needed , and that the senatus is not 
likely of its own initiative to advance, at all boldly 
* in the path of change or develc^pm^nt, is there no 
alternative but ^ Commission like that of 1889 or 
the constitution of a new body to do the work of th^ 
senatus ? The present writet Tias no desire for, or 
belief in, either. We* have had experience of Com- 
missions reforming the universities" ah extra, and we 
have no wish to repeat that -experience. Nor is any 
other body so well fitted to carry on the general 
educational policy of the university as the genefal 
body c'f teachers. The chief requirements seem to 
me to be*: (1) From time to time an effective impulse 
to reconstruction from without; (2) the possibility 
of Appealing from the senatus to the university 
, court or some independent body when the head of 
a department believes that the interests of that 
department, are not receiving all the consideration 
they deserve. 

If the universities are to receive additional grants 
from,.the Treasury, as they seem likely to do, some sort 
of inquiry will be instituted. If a small but efficient 
Commission were established and authorised, not to 
dictate or legislate, but to call on the universities 
themselves, as a condition of receiving grants, to 
prepare and lay before them schemes (1) for making 
the pass curriculum suitable and available for various 
types of students preparing for, or already entering 
on, a professional training, as teachers, or in commerce, 
industry, etc. ; (2) for doingb the same as regards 
honours studies, and for making the honours teach- 
ing in^very department adequate ; (3) for providing 
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for post-graduate students for high(jr degrees and 
pursuing research studies ; tfiere is no ^oubt that the 
senatu8*w.orking through its faculties, ^nd directed 
by the court, could witliout great difliculty elaborate 
a distinct and defi*nite policy regarding what the 
^university proposes td do and what are its needs. 
Any department which considered* itself neglected 
would have a ri^ht of appeal, from the board of 
studies through the various intfirmediate bodies right 
up to the Commission. It might indeed be well 
to ‘go further and utilise the existing Universities 
Committee erf the Privy Council, with no pywer to 
legislate or to interfere, but to consult and advise and 
control the making of grants. Archimedes under- 
« took to move the world if given a “ punctum stans ” 
outside it. The Scottish and other universitiet^ 
require to have a periodical impulse imparted from 
without. They have never benefited by external 
interference and control, and they have nothing t( 
*gain from the institution of governing bodies repre 
senting many and alien interests <*ouncils such a! 
administer , the aflairs of some of the English pro 
vincial universities. The best administrative bodic 
*are those which are likely to feel most acutel; 
and immediately the consequences of their owri 
errors. 

There are other questions which space will not 
permit. me to do more* than mention. The passing 
of a new preliminary examination ordinance should 
lead to the relief of ^he many vexatious injustices 
which the old,system ohexacting a pkss in each subject 
involved. The Joint Board made no effort -^Icept 
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to a limited e;tt.ent in the medical preliminary and 
that in a verjf mechanical way — ^to survey a candiV 
date’s work* as a whole and allow excelletjce in one 
direction to compensate for some falling short in 
another. For candidates attending classes, but not 
seeking a degree, no general 'preliminary will be^ 
required, and, as indicated above, it is the hope o ( the 
present writer that the number of ^uch students will 
increase. For the pass candidate any adequate 
leaving certificate should be accepted or any 
alternative test of an adequate general educatiim. 
It is fqj: the honours candidate alone Dhaji it seemS 
right and reasonable, in the interest of his own 
studies, to insist on certain definite subjects, such 
as Latin for the candidate in any of the literary 
or historical departments, and mathematics, with 
perhaps some alternative, for the candidate for the 
honours B.Sc. 

Study is the chief, but it is not the whole work of 
the university. We learnt more at the university 
from our fellows than our teachers, from the societies 
than the classroom. To develop social intercourse, 
to relie\ e the terrible loneliness which has been the fate 
of some, perhaps many, students in lodgings, is one“ 
of the demands of the future. The students’ union 
does something, but it has never been able to bring in 
all the students. It is a question whether the present 
unions should not be taken over and financed by and 
for the uniyersities, leaving the management much 
as it is, but opening them to all as opportunities for 
social intercourse and the satisfaction, of common 
need^.^ The wealthier students who seek more ex- 
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elusiveness would find other^ clubs ajnd societies they 
*i 30 uld also join. The question of resiUeiitial hostels 
will need.'further consideration, but it is not at all 
certain that an^hing like an adoption of the Hnglish 
system is either practicable or desirable. The freer, 
more responsible lifb of the Scottish student is pii 
'element in his moral and intellccttual training. 

To enhance Iheir efiiciency, to maintain and 
strengthen their denworatic. character must be the 
sole aims of a reformer of the Scottish universities, 
f(fr their prosperity must depend upon the degree to 
t^hich the, Scottish people feels them to be her own 
neculiar care. Professor Burnet has brought out 


nth a clearness and fulness which makes his ai'count 
t revelation to many of us, the close relation bet^/een 
he German universities and German burcaiKTatic,^ 
lespotism. They exist to educate the Hik who until 
yesterday ruled the nation under the coutrol of the 
irmy. But as no provision is made to facilitate the 
upward progress of the “ lad of parts ” from the lower 
ranks of life, it is the ability, to afford a prolonged 
education which is the talisman that admits to the 
privileged order. A democratic people like ours wants 
not only an intelligent and educated ruling and direct- 
ing bureaucracy, recruited from every class, but an 
inteUigent and educated people to cu iticise, direct and 
control its bureaucratic administrators. It matters 
less who a(Jministers if an intelligent peop e mows 
what it wants and is determined to get i . 
Scottish universities iave drawn into .their c asses 
at all times .the young intelligence o every o ^ 
To widen, on no account to contract, their dwinlik - 
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by going out t« vb if it c£^not come in to them— while 
raising ever higher the level of the culture they afford, 
must be the earnest and sleepless ei^deavtjut of the 
nativrf universities, as of all who have served and 
serve the great Scottish people. ‘ * 
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